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Foreword 


The theme for the 1960 conference—Platform for Higher Education: Guide 
Lines for the 60s—was selected by the Planning Committee because the first 
quarter of the first year of this critical decade seemed an appropriate time to 
reconsider aims in higher education in relation to national and international 
purposes. 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., the opening speaker, began his appraisal of the gravity 
of this moment in history in this manner: “Quite plainly, we are approaching 
the end of an era. In the savage, implacable world drawing nearer to America 
every hour, new demands are made on our human resources. . . . Briefly, we 
have a single choice: renaissance or regression.” 

In developing the conference program, the Planning Committee was guided 
by certain overriding assumptions: First, the American people believe in offer- 
ing every youth the education his talents deserve; fulfillment of this goal will 
involve a major expansion of the financial resources supporting higher educa- 
tion. Second, higher education is “no longer accorded the protection of an 
ivory tower”; faculty and administrative officers should lead the way in provid- 
ing the public certain useful information about the direction of future programs 
of higher education. Third, higher education today has a special charge to assist 
the emerging leaders of tomorrow in developing a sense of commitment; educa- 
tion for public responsibility will be a cutting edge for higher education in the 
60s. 

Concern for values was a recurrent theme throughout the entire conference. 
Speakers and participants in previous meetings had had quite a bit to say about 
the impact of the colleges on students. The 1960 conferees were concerned not 
only with student values, but also with the value systems of faculty members 
and of the institutions of higher education, and, in fact, of American society 
itself. 

In the 1960 conference there was widespread interest in educational research 
—in the rapidly developing field of institutional research, in findings on teach- 
ing and learning, and in the various university centers for the study of higher 
education. 

Five discussion groups, out of the 33, attracted by far the largest number 
of participants: conditions of work for faculty and administrators, applica- 
tion of research To teaching, the COntrol of the curriculum, development of 
a campus climate for quality programs, and the content of the liberal arts 
curriculum. 

A first time event was an exhibit of teaching (or learning) machines. Another 
“first” was the use of the case study approach to the topic: “How can students 
be motivated toward general education?” Although this valuable study, pre- 
pared by Lewis B. Mayhew, was too long to be included in this report, the 
Association will be glad to send individual copies on request. 

Another change in the pattern of the conference from earlier practices was 
the use of many more than the usual number of panelists in presenting a topic 
to a discussion group. This approach had the advantage of providing the ex- 
pression of more viewpoints. It did, however, result in doubling the number 
of papers. Since it was not possible to publish all the papers in their entirety. 
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it has been necessary to shorten all of them; some, unfortunately, quite dras- 
tically. We regret very much if injustice has been done to any paper. In order 
to compensate in some measure for this necessary use of the “blue pencil,” 
the Association would be pleased to furnish, upon request, single copies of the 
full text of individual papers as long as the supply lasts. 

As a matter of record, the 1960 conference brought together 1281 partici- 
pants from 47 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and four foreign 
countries, representing 517 colleges and universities, both public and private. 
and 98 lay, professional, and government organizations and agencies. 

The Association for Higher Education is an organization of faculty members, 
administrators, and others professionally engaged in higher education. By means 
of this annual conference and through a wide variety of other activities—pub- 
lications, research, legislative liaison, and special projects—the members of the 
Association unite in a common effort to promote the cause of higher education. 


G. KERRY SMITH 
May 9, 1960 
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The Irrepressible Issues of the 60s 





ADOLF A. BERLE, JR. 


Professor of Law 
Columbia University 








EDUCATORS AND TEACHERS are facing a severe trial. They are no longer 
accorded the protection of an ivory tower. Results are expected from them. 
If, in the next few years, the United States encounters trouble or disaster, at 
home or abroad, educators are likely to be held partly, perhaps even primarily, 
responsible. 

Quite plainly, we are approaching the end of an era. In the savage, im- 
placable world drawing nearer to America every hour, new demands are made 
on our human resources. The added freight alone of a population which will 
increase by one hundred millions or so in the next generation would give strain 
enough. We shall also be under bitter attack from other civilizations. Briefly, 
we have a single choice: renaissance or regression. The first means triumph, 
and the attainment of a splendid, new plateau. The other means defeat, with 
unknown consequences. A perilous share of the burden in making the choice 
and achieving the renaissance rests on the institutions of higher education. 

College presidents and classroom professors are not used to being treated 
like politicians. Insensibly almost, they have moved from staff headquarters 
to the firing line. They are likely to occupy that position for a good while. 
So we had best get used to it, understand what is wanted of us, take inventory 
of our own resources, and prepare to meet some very precise demands. 

My belief is that the United States will have reverses, possibly serious ones, 
in the next few years. In part these will be ascribed to the failures of the gov- 
ernment. Secondarily, it will be charged that the universities of the country, 
as its intellectual general staff, failed to prepare the country to take the neces- 
sary preventive measures. But at the same time, universities will be expected 
to supply the ideas, the analysis, the measures and even the men to meet any 
current emergency in almost any field. 

Specifically, I think: 


Within the next two or three years there will be an economic recession. I 
cannot forecast its proportion. It seems certain before, say, mid-1963. 
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In foreign affairs there will be turbulence. The United States will be com- 
pelled either to lead or to follow in a reconstruction of the world eco- 
nomic system, or at any rate of a big regional economic system. 


Either separately or in connection with both these events, there will be an 
American moral crisis. Included in it will be a demand that Americans 
generally stop their self-indulgence, develop a far higher degree of per- 
sonal conscientiousness, accept great engagements toward common effort 
looking towards a better civilization both here and in other parts of the 
earth. There will be insistence on a new era of intense personal responsi- 
bility, resting on every man, woman and child, in every expression of life. 


It is not possible to suggest the particular incidents which will spark any of 
these crises. Conditions are such that any of a number of things might happen, 
triggering an explosion in national life or international affairs. A tiny local 
incident illustrates. We have just rediscovered the old institution of private 
bribery now known as “payola.” This has already crystallized a general ques- 
tion: How honest—or how crooked—is our system of mass communication? 
Have our advertising media become a moral menace? Where and why did the 
motivations go wrong? Is there a connection between cheating in school, mis- 
reporting on income tax returns and corruption in commercial and public life? 
Inevitably it will be asked, where have parents, teachers, professors, schools 
and colleges been all this time? 

A second, more striking evil may shortly come up. This is the notion, now 
tolerated in some quarters, of commercially “planned” or “designed” obsol- 
escence. This means manufacturing machines, appliances, cars or other prod- 
ucts so designed that after a limited length of time they will go to pieces, wear 
out, become obsolete, or otherwise unusable. Obsolescence can be hastened 
by other methods, for example, marketing propaganda, or failure to provide 
maintenance service. The purpose, of course, is to force consumers to buy 
the product oftener than necessary, each time at a profit to the manufacturer. 
At best the result is organized waste. At worst it falls uncomfortably close to 
sabotage or cheating. The resulting moral reproach easily becomes applied to 
innocent as well as guilty corporations and business organizations whose op- 
erations are the country’s supply line. The results could be profound. The 
profit motive is a useful economic incentive toward getting things done. But 
if this sort of thing can be included in the commercial value system, the danger 
is obvious. The question will arise, where were the men trained who accepted 
this perversion of values? 

Simultaneously, there has recently been a sudden discovery that a num- 
ber of countries are doing a better job of education than seems to be true 
here. In some cases, other systems produced better quality of top brains in 
research and administration. In other cases, greater quantity in technical train- 
ing was achieved. 

At the top of the scale, it is apparent we are not training enough scientists. 
In technical fields, we are not training enough engineers. Despite severe limi- 
tation of medical education and the high standing accorded it, the number of 
students seeking to enter medical schools is beginning to drop off, although we 
need more doctors. It so happens that in these and other fields, students have 
to be willing to do hard, disciplined and exact work. Somehow they have been 
diverted. Education and training, or at least its rewards, it was thought, could 
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be effortlessly acquired, without the grueling labor involved in mastering any 
subject, or the dedication needed to push out into new ground. We are discov- 
ering that America is entering a period of great national stress and of unlim- 
ited international rivalry, without adequate resources of trained and responsible 
men at all levels. That discovery has already led to an uproar, directed at edu- 
cational institutions all the way from top to bottom. It has not died down. 

Each successive realization that the quality of American life and American 
intellectual effort must be far tougher, far better disciplined and far more pro- 
ductive will bring more criticism of our educational system, from parents to 
graduate faculties. The only question is how long it must last before something 
really gets done. At the moment, we are still listening to the old siren songs. 
Possibly we can find a cheap and easy way out by television teaching. Perhaps 
shifting administrative patterns will be enough. Possibly raising teachers’ sal- 
aries all along the line will change the picture. Maybe personal purpose can be 
instilled by mass media, and paid for by complaisant advertisers. Everyone 
knows the list of panaceas, from capsule textbooks (sold at a profit) to high- 
minded basketball teams, or adult education in painless installments. Devices 
run all the way from true-false examinations marked by clerks to centralized 
psychological testing. 

I am not attacking any of these things as such. Probably some can learn 
something by television. Perhaps true-false testing can contribute something 
to evaluation of a student’s character and work. I like sports, though I regret 
that only a tiny fraction of students get a chance to engage in them. But none 
of this can possibly do much toward development of individual character, 
dedicated to putting something into our civilization and not merely toward 
getting the most out of it. Nor will it replace the limitless influence of parents 
and teachers who devote their efforts to the personal development of their 
children and students. Machines and mechanics do not make values. Honor and 
truth are not products of aptitude adjustment. Purpose cannot be inspired by 
IBM machines. Love and devotion are not synthetic forms of address: they 
are lambent flames. The aggregate of all the results will be the nation that is 
America, entrusted in its youth to teachers and scholars, whom we must serve. 
But of this comes national purpose, and international success or failure in 
the greatest era history has yet recorded. What this shall be, and how pro- 
duced, is the crucial problem in every walk of life. 

The issues we have to meet in the next few years all arise, I think, out of 
this central problem. Let us confront it squarely, without fear and without 
favor. It splits into several divisions. The first is far and away the greatest and 
deepest for it is essentially philosophical. The second is social and fixes the 
direction of current politics. The third raises problems of technique and or- 
ganization—the level at which most of us have to work. 

In the first and deepest issue, universities and American intellectuals have, 
I am clear, been running away from the greatest and most constant of all human 
issues. This is, quite simply, whether life has an enduring significance, or whether 
it is an anarchy of chance, meaning nothing. Properly, this should have been 
the concern of the departments of philosophy in our universities. Yet so far as 
I recall, the last great study of eternal values in the United States was pub- 
lished by Hugo Muensterberg of Harvard—who died in 1916. Nor have his- 
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torians and social scientists filled the gap, though some of them have tackled 
fragments of it. England’s Toynbee has had the courage to make the attempt 
to make a philosophy of history, whether one agrees with it or not. Sociologists 
describe—and commonly let it go at that. Economists set out the result of 
human wants. None of these have dealt with the primary question of values. 

As a student of the American business and financial machine, I know that 
without an accepted system of values as base, the economic system simply can- 
not be sound. We can play as our statisticians must do, that production of plas- 
tic balloons is no less “productivity” than building cathedrals or developing 
first-rate housing. But we all know better. We can, and our figures do, classify 
the ten billions a year Americans spend on liquor as of equal value to the ten 
billions they spend on education. But we know that the comparison is discredit- 
able. We know that taxes paid for necessary work, from roads to schools, are 
a way of buying something infinitely important, and we know the same amount 
of money spent privately on luxuries or diversion takes lesser rank of im- 
portance. Yet we are content to let go, without challenge, the idea that taxes 
are a form of robbery—while inflated installment charges collected by finance 
companies for anything from mink coats to summer vacations on pay-later 
plans can be considered sound bargains. The best brains in the country, which 
I still think are represented in our universities, must be saying with bluntness 
what things are first and first rate, and what are secondary and second rate, 
and what are discreditable and due to be discarded. Bluntly, universities every- 
where ought to concern themselves with a moral order. In academic lingo this 
is called a value system. 

The second group of issues necessarily relates to politics and social organ- 
ization. Obviously, these cannot be met unless there is general consensus on 
values. 

Here I think the unsung American public at this moment is far ahead of its 
politicians, even ahead of the public expressions of its teachers and college 
presidents. 

Most Americans realize that the greatest values come not from personal 
pleasure or profit, but from contributions made to the community, the coun- 
try, and the progress of humanity. They know quite well that education comes 
ahead of transient luxuries. They know that the running gear of business is 
justified not by its profit, but because it meets human needs. Profit is essen- 
tial, but secondary. They know there is more to a job than the paycheck, essen- 
tial as the paycheck is, but that a paycheck without a real job is a form of 
poorhouse. So they want a system providing stable employment. They also 
want the jobs to mean active participation in civilization and in life. They 
want an economics that does not accept slums as a necessary condition of hous- 
ing. They want business that does not organize waste at consumers’ expense, 
and they understand quite well that “planned absolescence” is either cheating 
or waste, or both. In other words, they want an organization of affairs that 
realizes instead of violates their value system. 

All this adds up to two things. It means that the United States must produce 
more. Also, that she must plan or guide her economy. 

I know the gust of abuse that comes from saying this. Classical economists 
talk about the road to serfdom—but they don’t live in New York’s Harlem or 
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in Chicago’s Cicero. Chambers of commerce mouth old cliches about free 
enterprise. But they do not induce their members to make ice chests that will 
last, or prevent mass medium advertising from peddling class symbols instead 
of well-made products, or show us how slums will be cleared. Social advice 
from these quarters will be more impressive when they are doing the job 
better. 

Planning a democratic economy at bottom is a straightforward matter. It 
means providing a place where certain decisions can be made. The decisions 
settle what activities are most important, what are less important, what are 
nonessential, and what can be let go. This is the economic expression of the 
value system I have been talking about. High on this list comes health, educa- 
tion, scientific research. Close behind come transportation and communica- 
tions, staple commodities like food, basic materials like steel, copper, oil. Then, 
adequate housing, heavy consumers goods, and then the soft goods. The com- 
munity will decide what it wants, under the guidance of the best thinking 
available to it. 

Many of these needs are adequately met. Many are not. The job of the 
planner is to steer enough of the goods and services produced in this country 
towards meeting the list in order of their importance. 

Are we doing this now? We have, for example, quite recently committed 
many tens of billions of government money to building roads. This helps 
motorcars and motor travel. Did we need this more than we needed a pro- 
gram of education and health—which we are told we cannot afford? On the 
private side we commit more than twelve billions to buying motorcars. Should 
not an equivalent sum be steered into slum clearance? If we want both slum 
clearance and twelve billions worth of motorcars, should we not increase our 
productivity and put some of it where there is real need? 

This places new burdens on our economists and our social scientists. It puts 
new obligations on businessmen. A good beginning would be abandonment of 
the style racket in cars and household appliances which organize waste rather 
than provide honest service. Politicians will have to meet the issue in their 
campaigns. Elected officials will have to deal with it when in office. 

The issue of guiding the economy so that it will increasingly realize an hon- 
orable, effective, and civilized value system is dimly understood by everyone. 
It awaits the solid academic and political work that will make it real. 

One touch of economic emergency will explode all this into a set of imme- 
diate fighting political issues. Then, politics become rough and personal. The 
system comes under fire—but the attacks are leveled against the men in posi- 
tions of power, and responsibility and influence, for sins of commission and of 
omission, often unjustly; at this stage personal scapegoats are sought and found. 
So it was in 1930, and so it can easily be again. 

I hold it the task of the universities, guardians of our intellectual dynamo, 
to give definition, form and intellectual leadership in developing the new social 
concepts and the new measures we obviously need. 

The last level—providing technique and personnel—is in some ways as pro- 
found as the philosophical problem. Through our school system every effec- 
tive American must pass. From it are supplied, at every level, from top to 
bottom, the men and women whose individual efforts and whose combined 
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opinion give direction to American national purpose. Out of the school sys- 
tem come the men who think and study and write, who push the world into 
new fields, intellectual and spiritual. From it also come the captains, the lieu- 
tenants, the engineers, the maintenance crews and the operating crews. They 
supply the men who must plan and direct the campaigns and conduct the con- 
tinuous operations of life, civilian and, if necessary, military; and the men 
whose devotion and responsibility carry out the design to success. As interna- 
tional affairs become more complex, they are likely to have to pilot America 
towards the emerging stages of regional organization, and in the farther fu- 
ture, perhaps, towards a higher degree of world organization. Their combined 
resources of character and of capacity, from the children coming out of gram- 
mar school to the doctors of philosophy attacking great problems in social or 
physical science, will determine what happens. The educational system, in con- 
junction with their parents, will determine what they are. 

We are fortunate in having a country and a system technically and physi- 
cally able to produce material goods enough for everyone, beyond the dreams 
of our grandfathers. Do we also have spiritual and intellectual resources ca- 
pable of mobilizing this enormous heritage? We are at long last learning that 
this cannot and will not be decently done by Madison Avenue, or smart sales 
campaigns, or political quackery. Clearly appeals to not-so-enlightened self- 
interest, excesses based on opinion polls do not assist. We know that the rat 
race for status symbols is a pathetic humbug propagated by hucksters for per- 
sonal gain. From our education we are entitled to have a product of graduates 
who know this, and who cannot be fooled into false values by the monkey- 
business of public relations counsel. 

All this means a value system. It means teachers who teach according to 
that system. It means a public life carried on in that system. It requires men who 
would rather not be in office than get office by false promises, or by promising 
to support measures they believe are unsound, or who, once in office, want 
merely to coast from election to election. It means judging statements with 
fearless honesty. It means social engineers at all levels, from the village coun- 
cil to Washington, who act with the integrity of trustees for their community. 
It means lawyers (by trade I am a lawyer) who use their technique to secure 
justice and honorable arrangements, instead of peddling influence. 
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IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL CIRCLES there may be a shortage of money 
but there is never a shortage of talk about money. Most of this talk has a very 
practical purpose; namely, to raise more money. Such talk makes liberal use 
of concepts like “the population bulge,” “inflation,” or “faculty shortage,” and 
usually concludes on a note of disaster or crisis. This article, however, is de- 
signed only to give a general view of the finance of higher education over the 
next ten or twenty years. 

It is useful to regard higher education as an industry consisting of some 2000 
separate firms. The product of this industry is in the form of attributes, values, 
and skills imparted to young men and women. Institutions of higher education 
differ from ordinary business firms, chiefly in their finance. If a business firm 
can consistently sell enough products at a price high enough to cover its costs, 
it makes a profit and stays in business or even expands. If it consistently fails 
to do this, it eventually disappears. And because each business firm competes 
in the market with other firms, it must produce as efficiently as the others if 
it is to survive. 

A college or university on the other hand usually obtains its capital from 
taxation or philanthropic gifts, and obtains its operating income only in part 
from the sale of its product. To stay in business the college or university must 
somehow continue to obtain enough capital to carry on its functions, and it 
must obtain enough fees, public appropriations, and gifts to meet its operating 
costs. Because a college derives a substantial part of its revenue from gifts 
and taxes, it is not required to meet a competitive test of efficiency. It can 
stay in business so long as it can obtain enough gifts and taxes to cover its costs. 

At the present time and over the foreseeable future, the industry we call 
higher education is engaged in a very rapid expansion due to an increase in 
demand for its product. If higher education were a profit-making industry 
faced with a rapidly rising demand, the industry would raise its prices and 
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enjoy handsome profits. This in turn would encourage expansion of existing 
firms and the entry of new firms. Because higher education is conducted as a 
public service and not for profit, the increased demand is interpreted in terms 
of social responsibility. The response of higher education to the increased de- 
mand, though motivated differently, is almost exactly like that of a profit- 
making industry. Facilities are being expanded and prices (fees) are being raised. 

Higher education is also experiencing a change in the character of the prod- 
uct being demanded. The technological changes and the growing appreciation 
of education among our people are creating a demand for more intensive 
and qualitatively superior education. Better models of the old product are 
wanted. 

To expand our industry requires that we obtain more workers, mainly 
teachers and administrators. The supply of skilled personnel cannot be in- 
creased immediately and so salaries in our industry are rising and will con- 
tinue to rise more rapidly than salaries generally. Faculty salaries are now 
rising on the average at around eight per cent a year, as compared with about 
three or four per cent a year for salaries generally. Our salary scales must con- 
tinue to rise rapidly until we can compete with other industries and government 
for the quality of personnel we need. Considering the many nonmonetary advan- 
tages of college teaching, and the perceptibly rising status of the profession, 
we are closer to a competitive scale than is generally assumed. In my opinion, 
the present rate of salary increases will have to be maintained for not more 
than four or five years to bring us into line with competing employers. There- 
after, further increases can approximate the rate of increase in wages and 
salaries generally; namely, three or four per cent a year. Those who must 
raise the money may welcome this opinion; teachers who are rapidly becom- 
ing conditioned to large increases in pay, may look upon it was some dismay. 

Similarly, the rapid expansion of higher education will require vast amounts 
of new buildings and equipment. Capital outlays will need to be at unprece- 
dented rates until our industry attains a stock of buildings and equipment suffi- 
cient for the expected high enrollments. 

We are now going through a transitional period from one general level of 
operation to another much higher level. The annual increases in expenditures 
are much greater during the transition than they will be when we reach the 
new plateau. 

The dimension of the problem is seen when we realize that over the 15 year 
period from 1955 to 1970 we shall have added students at the average rate 
of 200,000 a year. Thus, our annual operating budgets in 1970 may be $5 bil- 
lions or $6 billions more than in 1955. The amounts involved are very large—in 
fact two or three times our recent rate of spending. And we are quite understand- 
ably wondering where the money is coming from, especially when we are 
already having difficulty meeting our costs. 

It may be well to introduce at this point a note of optimism. 

We are already five years into the transitional period. Our budgets are on 
the whole far above what any of us would have dreamed possible even five 
years ago. The colleges and universities I have known, both large and small 
and both public and private, have never before in my memory been so strong 
financially, so vigorous intellectually, or so high in public esteem. The jarring 
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sounds of the bulldozer and the riveter are being heard on nearly all campuses, 
and scores of new institutions have been established. Clearly important prog- 
ress has already been made. 

Moreover, if you will examine the historic records of most institutions you 
will find that ours is not the first generation of college administrators who 
have faced financial uncertainties. College finance has always been a kind of 
act of faith. 

If the position of our colleges and universities, either individually or col- 
lectively, were seriously threatened, the people of the United States would 
not, indeed could not, stand idly by and yet them languish. In a sense, I am 
saying that whatever money is needed will eventually be forthcoming, and the 
only real question is to guess from what sources it will be obtained. 

Finally, the needs of education are really infinitesimal when considered as 
part of a present gross national product of $500 billion or a future GNP that 
may approach a trillion dollars in the 1970s. The oft-repeated statement that 
we spend less for higher education than for liquor or tobacco is trite but it 
is nevertheless true. There is no doubt whatever about our being able to afford 
all that is needed. 

For all these reasons, it would be almost ludicrous to have less than strong 
confidence and buoyant faith in the future of our industry. But faith need not 
prevent us from looking ahead rationally and realistically, to determine where 
the money may come from. 

In recent years, we have witnessed a tremendous increase in philanthropic 
giving to higher education. The prevalent theory that high income and death 
taxes discourage giving has proved to be unsound. An equally good or better 
case could be made for the proposition that high taxation encourages giving. 
To be sure, philanthropy is changing in certain respects but it is not drying up. 
Not only is the money available in large quantities, but a keener sense of 
social responsibility has been spreading among the higher and middle income 
groups. 

Part of the increase in giving has been due to a kind of revolution in the 
techniques of fund-raising. The fund-raising counsellors are to be found on 
all sides, and there are literally hundreds of campaigns in progress at all times. 
The state institutions are becoming much more aggressive—and successful— 
in quest of contributors. The net effect of all this has been to create a climate 
of public opinion more aware of the needs of higher education. One of the 
significant results has been to legitimize giving by business. The soulless cor- 
poration, long regarded in law as a person, has at last taken on one of the more 
attractive personal virtues; namely, charity. 

Despite this encouraging progress, I have some doubt if giving can con- 
tinue to increase at the rate achieved in recent years. While giving will doubt- 
less increase even more than in proportion to the growth of GNP, it is likely 
to represent a smaller share of total educational revenues as time goes on. 

I might add that I regard the efforts of public institutions to secure more 
gifts with some dismay. While the short-run effects may be desirable, I think 
that dollars obtained this way will in the long run result in lower public 
appropriations with the result that the total flow of dollars to higher education 
may be reduced. 
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The income from endowments has been declining as a percentage of total 
revenues. It is destined to decline still more in relative importance. At present 
only about 50 institutions earn as much as a million dollars a year from en- 
dowment income. The tendency to encourage unrestricted gifts, and to spend 
the money for current operations, has put a severe brake on the accumulation 
of endowment. Some responsible and informed people are suggesting that the 
annual flow of small gifts should be spent directly for current operations and 
that unusually large gifts should be spent over a period of years with a view 
to stabilizing income, rather than to be held in perpetuity. 

An endowment lends stability and independence to an institution. But dur- 
ing the period when needs for both operating and physical plant are rapidly 
growing, it may be wiser for institutions to move ahead in the near future 
than to provide for the very distant future. 

Perhaps the most controversial question in college finance today concerns 
the role of student fees. A profit-making industry will respond to a rapid 
increase in demand by raising the price of its product. Our industry has re- 
sponded in exactly the same way. But private colleges, not having public appro- 
priations to call upon, have raised their fees more rapidly than public insti- 
tutions, and the spread between public and private fees has widened. As a re- 
sult the leaders of private colleges have become apprehensive lest they be 
priced out of the market. And even if they do not fear price competition as 
such, they worry lest they be confined to students from upper income families 
and become snobbish class institutions. They can partially overcome this prob- 
lem with a system of discounts (euphemistically called scholarships), but few 
private colleges can afford to grant the discounts required to obtain a truly 
diversified student body. 

Some leaders in private colleges have suggested that tuitions in public in- 
stitutions should be raised. The leaders of public institutions have resented 
these suggestions and tempers have flared. While overt conflict has been 
avoided, the basic issue of the role of student fees in the finance of higher 
education has not been resolved. 

On the one hand, it is argued that the individual student is the chief bene- 
ficiary of higher education and that he or his family should bear most of 
the cost. Many of those whe advance this argument advocate the use of credit 
in various forms or the use of savings plans under which families can accumu- 
late the money needed to send their children through college. 

On the other hand, it is argued that the benefits of higher education are 
widely diffused throughout our society, and that a large part of the cost 
should be paid by society-at-large through taxation. This argument is rein- 
forced by the assertion that in a democratic society opportunity for college 
education should be readily available to all young people without discrimina- 
tion as to economic or social status. 

There is of course validity in both positions. The benefits from education 
are both individual and social. The rub is that the private institutions do not 
have enough scholarship money to be as democratic as they would like, and 
the public institutions are giving a free ride to many students whose families 
could well afford to pay substantial tuitions. 

I do not have a ready solution, but I should like to make two observations: 
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First, | think the issue is less grave than usually supposed because too much 
attention is focused on tuition, which is only a fraction of the total cost of 
attending college. The true cost of attending college (as the economist would 
figure it) is the loss of income because the student forsakes employment and 
adds tuition and fees, transportation, books, and supplies. | omit board, room, 
clothing, and general living expenses because the student would have these 
costs even if he were working. Assuming conservatively that the average stu- 
dent could earn $2500 a year if he were employed instead of studying, the 
cost of four years of college, in terms of income forsaken, is $10,000. Add to 
this an allowance for transportation, books, and supplies and the total cost 
without tuition becomes perhaps $11,000. If he goes to a state institution 
with tuition and fees of $200 a year, the total cost for four years is about 
$12,000. If he goes to an expensive private institution with tuitions and fees 
of $1000 a year, the total cost becomes $15,000. The true cost of attending 
the expensive private institution is thus only about 25 per cent higher than 
at the public institution, though the private tuition is five times the public 
tuition. 

Second, I think there is a great need in this country for additional scholar- 
ship money that is not tied to particular institutions, but is available for needy 
students at institutions of their choice. Most of the scholarship money in this 
country determines where students go to college. There is an enormous waste 
of talent especially among children of minority groups, immigrant families, 
and low income families. To draw out this talent we need big scholarships (in 
some cases enough to offset loss of family income) and we also need energetic 
and imaginative guidance bordering on social work. With a great scholarship 
program of the type I am suggesting, a program that could be financed only 
by the federal government, some of the difficulties of private colleges could 
be alleviated. 

With or without such a scholarship program, however, I would predict that 
tuitions will, and I think should, continue to rise and that tuitions will make 
up an increasing proportion of the total income of all institutions—public as 
well as private. The problem in the case of public institutions will be to prevent 
the rise in tuition income from reducing state appropriations. 

The role of taxation in the future finance of higher education is the ob- 
verse of the rcle of student fees. These are clearly to be the two major sources. 
To the extent that more of the load can be shifted to students and their families, 
less must be borne by public funds. In recent years, the percentage from public 
funds has been slowly declining. 

There is a good deal of pessimism about the ability of government to main- 
tain its relative position in the finance of higher education. The financial diffi- 
culties of state and local government are well known. The problem has many 
facets. It is caused partly by the inherent difficulty of raising taxes in a small 
area which is in competition with other areas. It is caused also by the fact that 
there are many competing claims for the local tax dollar as the problems of 
urbanization multiply. Perhaps most important, it is caused by the deep-seated 
tendency in this country to value private expenditure ahead of public expendi- 
ture with the result that we fritter money away in unimportant private consump- 
tion while public services languish. From the purely economic point of view, 
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most areas could increase their taxes substantially in the sense that there is 
plenty of income that could be tapped. On the other hand, the federal govern- 
ment, which has a very powerful engine of taxation, is inhibited by questions 
of federal-state relationships. Moreover, the educational world itself has not 
yet quite decided whether it wishes to receive increasing amounts of federal 
money. 

In my opinion, the case for increasing federal aid to higher education is 
overwhelming. I feel that such aid is both necessary and virtually inevitable, 
and that the educational world should turn its attention away from the futile 
question of whether such aid should be sought and accepted to the practical 
questions of how much is needed, how it should be distributed, and on what 
terms it should be made available. 

The question of federal control is important. That is one reason why the 
educational world should oppose any restrictive provisions like the loyalty oath 
and disclaimer affidavit in the National Defense Education Act. But our job 
is to learn to join with the federal government in a fruitful partnership and 
not to oppose federal aid on various theoretical grounds. 

As a first step, it seems to me that federal aid might appropriately be given 
on a massive scale for student aid and physical plant. The ice has already 
been broken by the National Defense Education Act and by the long-term 
loans for student housing. Immediate additional needs are for a scholarship 
and guidance program. Later, consideration should be given to annual grants 
for operating purposes, perhaps on the basis of a given number of dollars per 
student enrolled. In the federal grants, major attention should be given to the 
provision of equal educational opportunity to youth in all parts of the country 
and in all socio-economic classes. 

We are being told repeatedly and pointedly that we cannot afford to operate 
in our accustomed ways and that the solution lies in greater operating effi- 
ciency, i.e., reducing the cost per student in both money and faculty time. 
The usual proposals include: 1) use of TV and other mechanical aids, 2) in- 
creasing the average size of classes, 3) reducing the number of class meetings 
through independent study, 4) greater use of teacher aides, 5) more intensive 
use of physical facilities, 6) increasing the size of very small institutions, 7) 
reducing student attrition through more careful selection and better guidance. 
and 8) interinstitutional cooperation. 

As I have already indicated, colleges do not meet the competitive test of 
efficiency that businesses face, and there may be a good deal of slackness 
that should be corrected. In fact, colleges have been inclined to boast about 
their inefficiency as, for example, when they advertise their low ratio of stu- 
dents to faculty. Yet, I am not bowled over by the talk about inefficiency. It 
is easy for outside observers to generalize on the basis of isolated cases. I am 
not ready to concede that our industry on the whole is operating less effi- 
ciently than many profit-making industries. Moreover, if we use cost per stu- 
dent as the criterion of efficiency it may well be that we should be expending 
more per student, not less. 

Efficiency in a college is something like efficiency in the home. In both cases 
we are rather more concerned about a quality of life than about the quantity 
of outputs. In a home, we do not worry about the fact that each room is not 
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in use 24 hours a day. We are quite content to use the kitchen in the morning. 
the sun porch in the afternoon, the living room in the evening, and the bed- 
room at night. One must concede that a certain kind of efficiency would be 
achieved if all these rooms were combined into one which would be used 24 
hours a day, as is apparently the custom in the Soviet Union. But who would 
call this efficiency in terms of the true objectives of the family? 

So it is with higher education. To achieve our ends, we need to achieve a 
sense of community in which intimate personal association is possible; there 
must be a place for religion, beauty, tradition, ritual, community participation. 
contemplation, and just plain fun; the scholar must have time for scholarship; 
a satisfying rhythm of activities for each day, each week, and the academic 
year must be established. 

Another more technical point is that the largest single cost of higher edu- 
cation is the time of students who might be gainfully employed if they were 
not at college. The most significant objective for efficiency, therefore, is to 
produce as much education as possible per student involved, not merely to 
turn out as many students as possible per $1 million spent by the institution. 
In other words, improving quality of education is the most efficient thing we 
can do. 

There are many more opportunities for savings through the streamlining 
of services offered than through improving efficiency. I think the state uni- 
versities in particular are involved in many peripheral activities that use up 
funds which might better be devoted to the education of undergraduate, grad- 
uate, and professional students. I refer especially to the multitude of com- 
munity services, many of which have been taken on to satisfy particular in- 
terest groups or to win supposedly influential support. A careful and fairly 
ruthless examination of the activities of most institutions, public and private. 
would reveal numerous programs that might well be curtailed or abandoned 
in favor of greater expenditure on the education of resident students. 

Another area where services might be curtailed is in the standards of stu- 
dent housing. Dormitories are rapidly becoming more luxurious, and include 
steadily increasing amounts of service. I think it is a mistake for the colleges 
of this country to compete like Florida hotels on the basis of luxury housing. 

Still another area where we are operating wastefully is in the broad area of 
public relations. If we define as public relations everything we do specifically 
to attract students, raise money, and create favorable public attitudes, I would 
guess that these activities amount to ten to twenty per cent of our educational 
expenditures and that they are on the increase. These activities are necessary 
partly because we are in competition with one another for students and for 
financial support, and these public relations activities probably could not be 
curtailed without a general moratorium to which all or most institutions would 
agree. Needless to say, I do not have much hope along this line. 

A third area where we could make significant savings is in the style of stu- 
dent life on our campuses. In many institutions, the accepted style of life in- 
cludes automobiles, liquor, fraternities, or luxurious dormitories, expensive 
wardrobes, night clubs, extended ski trips, etc. In many institutions this pat- 
tern sets the tone to which most students aspire. I believe it is a mistake, 
both educationally and financially, for student life to become expensive. The 
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educational and financial stakes are too high to condone the frittering away 
on luxurious living the funds that should go to education. 

A fourth way out for many institutions will be limitation of enrollments. 
In a society that is about to demand a college degree for nearly every child 
it is perhaps not realistic to limit total enrollments. But it may be possible to 
restrict the more expensive types of education to those young people who have 
the capacity to benefit in proportion to the cost. 

Frankly, I do not have much hope that efficiency will be significantly im- 
proved or that peripheral services will be curtailed, or that public relations 
activities will be reduced, or that the style of student life will be simplified, 
or that enrollments over-all will be limited. Regretfully, I expect costs in these 
areas to rise rather than decline. 

Our society urgently needs excellent higher education and basically is aware 
of the need. My experience leads me to believe that the support we need will 
derive more largely from excellence than from low cost per student. 

In general, I expect all sources of support to increase absolutely. Relatively, 
I think philanthropy, endowment income, and state and local taxes will be- 
come less important, and I expect tuitions and federal taxes to become more 
important. These expectations do not apply, of course, to particular institu- 
tions, but rather to our industry as a whole. 
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I HAVE A VERY SIMPLE THEME. My theme is that the American college 
and university has become the most effective international force today, far 
more effective, far more important than things which are a great deal more 
visible and cost a great deal more money, such as military aid or economic aid. 

American higher education is rapidly becoming the basic resource of the free 
world; the main supplier of effective people. My question is, what does this 
mean for us in American higher education? Do we, really, yet understand what 
function has devolved upon us, not because we wanted it, but because we are 
the only ones to discharge it? 

I am sure that most of you read recently that the Russians are going to build 
a new university for African and Asian students in Moscow. What was much 
more interesting than this announcement was that the Russians for the first 
time published hitherto very carefully guarded figures; namely, the total number 
of foreign students in the Soviet Union, which is well under 4000. Incidentally, 
they confirmed what some of us had suspected all along—that foreign students 
are only allowed in Moscow where visiting foreigners can see them and be im- 
pressed by their numbers. There are no foreign students elsewhere in Russia. 

We, as you perhaps know, or perhaps do not know, officially record 60,000 
foreign students. This does not take in Canadians and we do not report them 
as foreign students. In addition, many institutions do not report their foreign 
students through the various agencies that are trying to get the figures. This is 
our strength; we do not look upon them as exhibits but as students who are in 
no way different from the fellow from Minnesota, except, maybe, he can spell 
better. 

We have, at least, 100,000 foreign students in our colleges and universities, 
not counting Canadians, and nobody knows how many more people from all 
over the world we have as students here, not only in the degree courses in col- 
leges and universities but in all kinds of other programs; advanced management 
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programs, postgraduate, medical school programs, law institutes, what busi- 
nesses do, what government does; nobody has counted them, but they are a 
very sizable number. 

There are today several young nations in the world who have more of their 
young people in American colleges than they have in institutions of higher 
learning at home. In other words, all over the world there are young nations 
which depend for their supplier of leaders on us, and who make fantastic 
sacrifices to make it possible for a few chosen hand-picked carefully selected 
students, sometimes youngsters who are not so young, to come here and learn 
something and go back as potential leaders. 

We are talking a great deal today in our government about reaching the 
leadership groups in India, in Pakistan, in Peru, in Nigeria—but the leadership 
groups are essentially on our campuses. It is not very intelligent of us to go and 
spend a great deal of time and money and effort to reach people in these 
countries, when a very rapid survey shows that eight out of ten in the rising 
leadership group are people who have been here for their education and who 
have already been reached by us for better or worse. 

However, there is another side to it. It isn’t only that the students from all 
over the world come here. It is that our colleges have become itinerant world- 
wide institutions in many ways. I think at any time you could call a meeting 
of any of our learned societies in the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo and have a 
quorum. And one simply does not rate anymore unless one can say in the 
Faculty Club—‘and, by the way, last week when I was grounded in Bangkok!” 

All through the free world (except in Europe perhaps) you find Fulbright 
professors wherever you go, and Fulbright graduate students. People are sent 
out to look at the secondary education of Indonesia. You find every place, 
retired or active, good or not so good, American academicians—working in 
education, working on developing institutions of higher learning, or lower 
learning. And they are an exceedingly potent force. 

If you were to add up the total cost of these foreign students and our own 
crew overseas, you probably would come up with a very modest sum, hardly 
five hundred million dollars a year. This amount does not even buy a single 
missile; it doesn’t even buy a fair-sized steel mill. And yet, without this invest- 
ment all the attempts of the free world to develop itself would be futile. 

Their chances of success are not in the money, not in the physical assets— 
they need those too—but they are in the American agronomist who teaches a 
whole flock of young Indians. I know that this is not always easy, and not 
always successful and is frustrating, but, frankly, it is no more difficult and no 
more frustrating than our attempts in our own classrooms. 

We have been deploring, a good many of us, that the United Nations and 
UNESCO have been so ineffectual. The American colleges have taken on the 
job which UN and UNESCO were planned and designed to do. And if I were 
the principal of a new university or college in a recently liberated ex-colonial 
country, I would do exactly what the newest appointee to such a position did. 

A. W. Lewis, when made the principal of the University College of the West 
Indies said, “Give me two years during which you will build buildings, and I 
will get myself a job at the UN in New York and use the time not to work for 
the UN, but to pick the brains of the American college presidents, college 
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deans and, incidentally, pick their faculties. Two years from now, I will come 
back and I will know what to do. I have never run a college before, but in two 
years, I will know how.” 

And I would do exactly the same thing because this is the way to do it, and 
we are accessible and available, and are going to help anyhow. 

What does this mean for us in our own work? I think we are not sufficiently 
aware of the fact that when we say education today, we are saying something 
quite different than it was 50 years ago. We are not talking about something 
which was its own reward in many ways. We are talking about the basic energy, 
the basic source of effectiveness in this world of ours. We are talking about its 
capital assets. What we supply as educators to the free world is essentially the 
basic resource and the cornerstone of free world development and free world 
unity. And I think we are doing a much better job than most of us probably 
realize; we are doing a much better job precisely because we do not parade our 
foreign students as a special contribution, but consider them just students, be- 
cause we do not start out with the idea, “What do we have to get across to them 
to indoctrinate them in Americanism?” but we start out with a very much more 
intelligent and effective question, “How much high school algebra have they 
had?” However, the fact remains that the function is a vital one, and it does 
impose certain questions. It gives us opportunities to do things and, frankly, 
we are not doing them. 

My first question would be whether this international supernational impact 
of the American college does not mean something for our own American 
students. We have been trying, a good many of us, to make available to them 
the sources of a long Western tradition; and all of you know that this is not 
quite as easy as some of us had hoped. But now, the same youngster lives in a 
world that, beginning in his freshman class usually, is not Western anymore, 
but universal in a world, incidentally, in which the non-Europeans without 
a Western tradition are by far the majority. 

What do we have to do to get this across to our young people? I am not 
talking of courses. I am not particularly concerned with whether one does it in 
comparative religion, or whether one does it in geography. As a matter of fact, 
both are probably needed. I am concerned with the fact that our own faculties 
do not yet seem to realize that when they talk to their classroom at 9:00 a.m. 
in the morning, they are not just talking to a local class. They are talking to a 
group which within its effective lifetime will have to reach out way beyond any 
boundaries it sees at its age, which will have to have an approach—not neces- 
sarily a great deal of knowledge—but at least a realization that there is knowl- 
edge, that there is something to be learned, to be understood, and that the 
contribution which they will be called upon to make will have to be based on 
an understanding of the needs, the values, the importance of the recipient if it 
is to be effective. 

I think that we need very much to get across to our own young men and 
women this citizenship of theirs in a very wide, big, moving, and dynamic 
society which is no longer Western. 

I think that we have equally serious problems that are, perhaps, not of cur- 
riculum but of orientation. Look at the 100,000 or so foreign students who are 
with us for four or six years, They are at a very impressionable age, and they 
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go home as marked men. They go home with ideals and knowledge and a view 
of life which usually does not fit into their own countries; they go back and 
they face great difficulties. The better they are as students, the greater their 
difficulty, not that they meet hostility. But they are impatient, they want to do 
things, they want to go places, they do not understand why things have to be 
so slow. 

There is a tremendous importance attached to going to the States to study. 
It is the dream of every young man or woman I have met over the last ten 
years in South America, or in Japan, or in India, or even in Europe. It is an ex- 
pensive dream to realize and, therefore, those that have realized it carry a 
much greater burden of representation; and it is important that they go back, 
not with indoctrination but with a picture of this country that means something 
to them. 

It is equally important that we keep in touch with them—and we don’t. This 
is Our most serious weakness. The world is full of students, of yours and mine 
I’m afraid, who feel that they have been abandoned. All they ever hear from 
us is a request for money. We are not keeping faith with them. We have adopted 
them as our sons after the spirit, and we forget them when they are in trouble. 

It is not hostility, as I said before, but it is indifference. The world is full of 
our former students who have become successful; but in the process they also 
have become cynical because they were successful by giving up the things 
we tried to teach them, not by making them effective; and they feel strongly 
that we have left them in the lurch. 

We have a real job to do. Not just a job of propaganda, not just a flag-waving 
job, not the job the Russians would do, but the job we want to do and can do 
of just answering a letter when it comes from that Indian student who never 
learned to write English, but who cries out in despair—‘Here I am, and all the 
things I want to do, and nobody wants to listen.” 

These people come to us to acquire a degree, to acquire knowledge, but 
they come to us also to acquire values. They come to us not because there are 
no universities there. They come to us because their own great traditions are no 
longer sufficient. The real crisis of the world today is not the crisis of the West. 
This is something that German professors invented for the purposes of building 
a department out of it! The real crisis is of the East, which has lost the faculty 
of creating and building a society. One can build a society in China, in Japan, 
in India only by importing tools and concepts and values and institutions 
from the West. 

This means that we have a tremendous responsibility to get values, to get 
attitudes, to get self-respect across. It also means that we have a very big job to 
get across to young people that they must learn to bring out whatever is in their 
own culture to build a good society. One cannot import the good society. One 
has to use one’s own roots. And, I might say, their attitude, frankly, is not 
good—it is one of rejecting. 

It is in many ways ludicrous that the greatest expert on Japanese paintings, 
a leading Japanese art dealer, is sending his son, who is going to succeed him 
in the business, to Princeton to study Japanese art because that is the only 
place where one can really do it today—so he told me—unless it’s Columbia! 

The fact is perfectly true that the young Japanese know nothing about their 
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tremendous history and culture, about the wonderful art and music of their 
country. They need a Westerner to show them the principles on which their 
music is organized because nobody has ever interested himself in it—and this 
is ludicrous and dangerous. But let me say it is even more ludicrous and more 
dangerous that we have hundreds of academicians go abroad all over the world 
in these foreign countries who know just as little when they get to a foreign 
country. 

It is dangerous, and I mean that, to see that we have people in Japan—lI quote 
Japan simply because I was there fairly recently for a period of time—who try 
to teach the Japanese habits of cooperation in business when the secret of the 
Japanese economic development is a gift for cooperation between small 
businessmen and large ones, a gift for voluntary community action the like 
of which no one in the West has ever heard of; but they lecture to the Japa- 
nese, and the Japanese faithfully take down notes. What they think, they tell 
you occasionally, but they are very polite. However, I don’t think they ask 
that man back again and I don’t think it is necessary. I don’t think it is neces- 
sary that we be as parochial in our work abroad, in our work with foreign 
students, as we are. 

I shocked my own faculty by saying we have about 20 per cent Indian and 
Japanese students in our graduate business school and I expected each member 
of my management faculty to go to the Encyclopaedia Britannica and read up 
about these two countries. They ought to understand a little bit if two out of 
ten of our graduate students not only come from these countries, but are going 
back to them. They were deeply shocked. They didn’t quite see why at first. 

We are not conscious of the fact that if we want to be the educational 
leader and we are, whether we want to or not, it is our job to make sure that 
we know enough about the culture, the backgrounds, the traditions, the great 
achievements of the countries from which our students come, and which they 
go back to make over. 

There is another problem here or another opportunity, and this is perhaps 
where some of the work we are doing with adults, the advanced work, comes 
in. If you go out, let us say, to a South American country—let’s take Colom- 
bia—a country that is anything but illiterate, with an old Spanish tradition, 
you become aware of the fact that the social, economic, cultural, political 
development of that country is too fast to say, “Let’s start with grammar 
school.” You’ve got to be able to reach people who are 40—I don’t know 
whether they ever went to school but they learned to read and write somehow— 
and who now have experience and wisdom and knowledge and dedication, and 
have very little formal education. You just have to learn to ask: How do adults 
learn? There is just no point in saying, “But he lacks two points in business 
English.” Here he is, heading a major activity and he needs to know and he 
wants to know a lot of things and he’s got the brain and he works like a beaver. 
But he doesn’t have the business English that is required. How do adults learn? 
And you very rapidly come to the same conclusion all of us who are doing a lot 
of work in advanced management or postgraduate medical or any such advanced 
adult work do; namely, that we do not really know how to convert the tremen- 
dous mass of information which is the blessing or the curse—I don’t know—of 
our age into knowledge. 
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We are, essentially, in a serious crisis of teaching, not because we know so 
much—I don’t think we know very much—but because we are getting so much 
information that knowledge becomes almost impossible. I think our sciences are 
a real example where we still teach historically from high school on and make 
practically no sense and alienate people when it is quite obvious that what a kid 
really reaches for are basic concepts. I think when we look at our own students 
and the masses ahead of us and the level of excellence we aspire to, we see the 
problem. Our subjects are historical accretion fought out in many a bloody 
faculty meeting. Our “subjects” defeat our goal. They become mountains of data 
rather then gems of knowledge. They become lumps of indigestion rather than 
appetizers and challenges. 

This is not something that the foreign students have caused. They only bring 
it out very sharply. They only bring out very sharply that we can’t take it for 
granted in an age of universal education that we can fashion the subjects essen- 
tially as the Jesuits and humanists of the 17th century fashioned them, which 
is what we are teaching essentially. Or that the fantastic amount of information 
and new concepts that have come into being can be put in the form of advanced 
courses when the foundation has become incapable of supporting this. 

The foreign students and our work abroad bring this out very clearly, and I 
think this is wholesome. This is good. You see this because there is a legitimate 
complaint. We do not really make these young men who come to us effective. 
They are right in their complaints very often. We make good students out of 
them, but to be effective, they have to know, they have to understand, they 
have to be able to develop themselves; and this they don’t really learn. 

But if education is to be what it has become, the foundation resource and the 
pride of a free society, then we in the colleges and the universities must learn 
how one teaches people to learn. Our foreign students exemplify this because 
every one of them, one can predict, will five years after graduation have to do 
things his professors never heard about simply because the country to which 
he goes changed so rapidly. We can predict that. So, they have to learn 
how to learn. They have to learn how to be systematic. They have to learn to 
develop discipline and I don’t think we know how to teach that. I think this 
is our fundamental crisis. 

The problem is, are we going to be good enough, not are the students going 
to be good enough. 

In the 50s we adopted a new, a brand new principle, that college education 
is general education, education for all young people capable of learning and 
willing to learn. Whether we approve of it or not, we accepted it, and I think 
it is here to stay. It is a very revolutionary principle, much more revolutionary 
than anything you can find in the “Communist Manifesto” because it really 
attacks the foundations of traditional society. It really creates a new view of 
society. 

In the 60s we will go a long way toward making this reality. None of us has 
any illusions about it being easy or systematic or organized. We will make 
mistakes and we will have fights and we will do it the way we do things: not 
by thinking through the one best way in advance—thank goodness—but by 
experimenting and trying to find out and allowing enough freedom and diver- 
sity so that we can make all the mistakes in a hurry, and we will make them. 
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By the end of this coming decade I think we will more or less have digested 
this with a lot of belly aches, I am sure, but we will accomplish it. 

This is the idea that has the impact in the free world today much more than 
any of the things the government agencies are concerned with. We have created 
a new concept of education. Namely, that it is no longer for the young alone, 
that one does not finish when one gets one’s degree and from there on applies 
what one has learned. This was still the ruling doctrine when I was a young 
law student 30 years ago when it was quite clear that what I was supposed to 
know for the final bar examinations would be adequate for the rest of my pro- 
fessional life. 

Now one begins learning when one gets the degree. Up to that day one is 
taught. From there on one’s got to know how to learn with the one thing certain 
that the formal content one has learned up to that day will become increasingly 
irrelevant and that ten years later one will have to learn things which one had 
never heard of before, nor had the professor, things that have come into being. 
Then one’s knowledge and principles and discipline and above all habits of 
learning become important. 

This is our contribution to the world. It is above all the contribution outside 
our shores. This is the thing which is needed for development. This is the thing 
that enables a country to lift itself from the stone age into the modern world 
in one very painful but also very exciting generation. This is what they come 
to us for. 

My question is whether we are sufficiently aware of the tremendous power 
we have, of the tremendous responsibility we have, and of the tremendous 


success we have had. 
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THE TERMS CREATIVE SPIRIT and free society do not mean precisely the 
same thing to one man as they might to another. One of the exasperating 
things about ideas in the abstract is that, in speaking about them, we can never 
be exact. Because of this, communication sometimes falters between people 
of good will. But this shouldn’t deter us in our efforts to communicate; the im- 
portant factor, after all, is that we act with good will. That much we can 
agree on, absolutely. 

To me, the creative spirit generates in the mind, crystallizing a private, indi- 
vidual experience which can have meaning, expression and importance only if 
it is then shared. The creative spirit exists as much in the hands of a gardener 
tending his roses as it does in the pen of a poet composing a sonnet, in the eyes 
of the astronomer glued to his telescope, in the sensitive guidance of a teacher 
who recognizes an exceptional student, or in the skill of a compassionate phy- 
sician or clergyman. The creative spirit is simply the need to impart a truth, 
concrete or abstract, in terms of individual expression. 

The discovery of a truth need not be large and blinding, although it has 
been; it need not be instantly comprehensible to all, although it has been; and 
it need not necessarily be edifying, although it indeed has been. We must learn 
to accept an artist on his own terms, and allow that the creative spirit is no 
respecter of eminence. It appears where it will, and let us be grateful for that. 

At any rate, historically, the creative spirit does flourish best in free soci- 
eties. Thank God our own, with all its imperfections, is freer than any other 
in the world today. Our inalienable rights are sacred and our representatives 
in government are sworn at least to keep them so, if not to extend them. This 
is a good social climate in which to live. 

It occurs to me, though, that the American way of life, which had its origins 
in an ideal, has too often been used as a convenient catch-phrase—with some 
Americans losing sight of the end and concentrating only on the means. To 
many, the American dream has become the success goal. To these people, 
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our material blessings mark us as being highly “civilized.” They blithely equate 
civilization with comfort—although I don’t know of any dictionary that does. 
You'll have a little difficulty, too, finding a satisfactory definition there of “free 
society.” Consequently, I am not going to be so imprudent as to provide one. 

I work in a field that almost anyone will concede is “creative.” It is called by 
all sorts of names—from the breezy “show biz” all the way up (or down) the 
scale to the more lordly term, “mass communications media.” Whatever you 
choose to call it, you have been exposed to it in one or another of its forms, 
and you have reacted to it. You’ve been amused, you’ve been moved, you’ve 
been roused, you’ve been bored, occasionally you’ve been repelled and, every so 
often, profoundly stirred or even exalted. I know some craftsmen in my field 
who rather fancy themselves a breed apart, and who fight doggedly to be 
given separate identification, away from the world of “civilians” or, worse, 
“squares.” But there are far more of these creative people who are first and 
foremost part of the larger world, and who seek to dissect that world, or 
illuminate it—even a little part of it—in terms of their work in the climate 
of their smaller world of illusion. 

However much the world of the theatre is a world unto itself, inevitably it 
spills over the borders of the larger world. 

All of us have at some time or another thought of our own lives or the life 
of someone close to us, or of the drama of the world in which we live, as a 
play that is being performed on a stage. History has provided us with a massive 
proscenium arch with countless changes of scenery and an incredible cast of 
characters. Most of us have lived through an exciting act in world history; an 
uct with a multiple cast that has included villains from Pancho Villa to Hitler 
—from Dillinger to Mussolini—Al Capone to Herman Goering—Bruno 
Hauptman to Stalin; and heroes and heroines with names like Roosevelt— 
Eleanor and Franklin Delano—Schweitzer and Gandhi and Churchill—Madame 
Curie and Wilson. 

It seems to me that, as in a play, we must in living successfully have a point 
of view, a theme, a purpose. We cannot live on a minute-to-minute or day-to- 
day basis without establishing definite morals and moral values, and these 
values are not related to many of our activities which rely merely on our 
“know-how.” 

I would like to say here, that I have nothing against “know-how.” I also have 
nothing against success. In my work, I seek it as persistently and diligently as 
I know how, but I try to be careful that what I seek is my own idea of suc- 
cess, not necessarily somebody else’s. 

When you hit it, the material rewards can be very great. Great sums of money 
can be involved. By American standards, a rich man is a “successful” man. 
This is often true, if his goal is to amass a great pile of money, if his main 
source of satisfaction lies in his bank balance. It is difficult for many Ameri- 
cans to think of famous show-business figures—whom they knew to be rich— 
as unhappy or dissatisfied. Even if they believe it’s possible for such celebrated 
people to be unhappy, they are impatient about it. The famous walkout of 
Jack Paar, at the height of his fame and “success,” was genuinely baffling to a 
lot of people. How can a man earning half a million dollars a year possibly 
be unhappy? Right or wrong, not much sympathy was expended on Mr. Paar. 
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Still, we all must admit that reputation, pride (in the true sense of the word), 
deference and respect—the natural harvest of knowing you’ve done a good job 
—are what any creative person really wants. If it frequently goes hand in hand 
with a large salary, let’s not confuse a man’s motives. When Mr. Paar made 
his dramatic—and let’s face it—brilliantly timed exit, he said, “There must 
be a better way of making a living.” What he might have said, and what he 
might, deep down, have meant, was, “There must be a better way of living.” 
The event was superficial, but its meaning perhaps was not. Nobody doubts 
his know-how; what he seemed to be seeking was the “know-why.” 

It is the wanting to know “why” which provides fertile soil for the creative 
spirit. Throughout history, through the long saga of travail and sorrow im- 
posed upon man by man himself, through fear and bigotry and greed, there 
has burned at intervals the bright light of the wisdom of wise men. More often 
than not, these men suffered a signal lack of appreciation in their own time. 
Often they were reviled, more frequently laughed at and, in any case, rarely 
were they heeded. In fact, some of them recognized that, just by staying out 
of jail, they were ahead of the game. Galileo’s dilemma may seem incredible 
to us now, and if it does, it merely proves how much we take for granted the 
intellectual freedom we enjoy today. It is not nearly so difficult today to be 
“courageous,” although even today men are paying the price for holding views 
which are “unpopular.” 

It is, of course, extremely pleasant to be popular, loved, cavity-free and per- 
sonally dainty, as the ads constantly remind us, but in our eagerness to con- 
form to this attractive picture, the truly creative spirit is shrivelling up some- 
where in the background. What about our minds? If we abdicate our right 
of inquiry, we will, it’s true, offend no one, and we will remain healthy, fixed, 
static and unobtrusive. Of course, the same thing could be said of a potato. 

Our free society is just as susceptible of erosion today as it ever was, if not 
more so. In our harrowed, haunted and frantic world, it is difficult—extremely 
difficult—to hold on to a sense of purpose. Ethical principles in which we 
have been trained often seem to have nothing to do with practical everyday 
life. So many people have said cynically, “Ethics is whatever you can get 
away with.” What would Plato or Aristotle have to say about atomic disarma- 
ment, or the ethics betrayed by rigging a television quiz program? How do 
you teach ethics to a desperate and hopped-up juvenile delinquent? How do 
you teach ethics to blighted communities which practice racial and religious 
discrimination? Will the population of an underprivileged nation accept ethics 
as a substitute for a high standard of living? And how do our ethics keep pace 
with this jet-propelled atomic and nuclear world? It is tough enough for pow- 
erful and stable nations who have travelled during these 50 years in fantastic 
and yet consistent strides. But what happens to new nations in Asia and Africa, 
which within a few short years have moved from the manipulation of primi- 
tive tools to the flying of jet planes? In a world in which we are surrounded 
by gadgets, how do we find the time to contemplate the world of ethics? With 
the hundreds of diversions that engulf us, the mass of miscellaneous literature 
that descends upon us—how is it possible for us to sort out validly, discrimi- 
nate and judge sensibly? In this fast, complex and highly neurotic world, can 
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we discover anything in the past which will help us to live with some degree 
of tranquility and contemplation? 

Well, I think we can. I think the sages of the past have something to tell 
us about the problems of the world today. We are developing faster, producing 
faster and living faster. We are also living much longer. Still, despite all these 
physical and social changes, we are physiologically and morally pretty much 
what our ancestors were. Though we have learned to plow the earth like it 
was never plowed before; though we have moved into space and are able to 
explore the depths of the sea, we have not yet learned how to live with each 
other. 

Wise men of the past understood the human weaknesses; they understood 
the human needs and they expressed the noble aspirations. Moral truth, though 
often overlooked, has been handed down from generation to generation and 
perhaps one day this truth will find its way into the solution of the terrible 
danger which mankind faces in the ugly prospect of total mass extinction. 

It is my belief that it is the responsibility of creative people to try to elevate 
the moral climate we live in. I believe this, not because of a somewhat craven 
fear of sudden extinction, but in the conviction that, by creating, or renewing, 
an atmosphere of hope, of decency, of brotherhood, men of good will can 
find an impetus to solve their mutual problems with intelligence, faith and logic, 
and to demonstrate that the human race is worth saving. 

Moral apathy and decadence, historically, go hand in hand. In a world 
more and more dedicated to creature comforts, in a world where part of the 
populace dozes contentedly while another part knows nothing but grinding 
poverty, illness and despair, there lie the seeds of decline and fall. If we are 
no longer capable of indignation at such a state of affairs we are in very serious 
trouble. Great men have always had a capacity for indignation. It is simply 
not enough to speak of brotherly love and then fail to express indignation when 
it is not practiced. 

Moral concepts by themselves serve little more than an intellectual purpose 
unless they are put to practical use. It seems to me we can no longer afford 
the luxury of gathering together in rooms, talking about the creative spirit, 
moral values, free or slave societies, nodding to each other in vigorous agree- 
ment, and then going about our day-to-day business, absorbed in our immediate 
problems, and not giving another thought to implementing what we profess so 
deeply to believe. 

Truly creative people, when you look back over history, have done more 
than talk or write in the abstract. They’ve addressed themselves to the problems 
of translating beliefs into practical application of those beliefs. They have 
stood the test of time. And they’ve pushed the human race just a little bit 
farther ahead than it ever would have been otherwise. 

It has always bothered me that everyone assumes the aims of education and 
entertainment are antithetical, or, at least, uninvolved with each other. I have 
always thought these respective fields can, with enormous benefit to both, join 
hands in any number of cooperative enterprises. 

To ask how Higher Education can benefit the Amusement Industry might 
evoke some solemn, dusty comments—even some uncomfortable truths— 
but such a question misses the point. I’d like to put it the other way around: 
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Can the Amusement Industry benefit Higher Education? The answer is a 
resounding yes, and it remains a mystery to me why educators don’t leap at 
the chance of taking more advantage of the fact. 

Consider the average college student of today. He was born around 1942. 
How does he study contemporary history? Pretty much the same way his 
father did when he was in college. And all too often, the triumph of receiving 
the sheepskin that coming June lies not so much in the fact that the student 
has been educated well in history, but rather that a marathon memory contest 
has been won the hard way. 

Some of my most rewarding work has been in the field of documentary 
films. Those who know this aspect of film-making can attest to the extraordinary 
power of the motion picture image. Suppose our student of contemporary 
history wanted to know something, say, about the rise of the Nazi movement 
in Germany back in the thirties. He will find many impressive books on the 
subject and can spend weeks in concentrated reading. Will he be informed? 
Certainly, if he is perceptive, intelligent and industrious. But then let him spend 
some hours watching documentary film on the Nazi youth movement in 
Germany. Suddenly, history comes alive. Nothing that student might read 
about the fanatical German youth and its slavish dedication to the Fuhrer 
can convey the cold stirrings of fear and apprehension he will feel watching 
and hearing “Sieg Heil!” burst from 10,000 throats before his eyes. Or the 
quiet horror of seeing Hitler execute that dainty, exultant jig in the forest of 
Compiegne. All on film—miraculously, irrevocably on film. Can anyone doubt 
the impact such films have made on those who have seen them? Or the 
unforgettable lessons learned? 

I am the last one to suggest that documentary film should replace books. 
But it is curious to me that more isn’t being done to encourage the use of 
film as an integral part of every history course in every college curriculum 
in the country—as an invaluable supplement to reading. The use of film has 
almost limitless possibilities in every single branch of education. 

Let me make it quite clear that I am not an advocate of educational shortcuts, 
painless “capsule” education, or predigested, assembly-line knowledge. The 
proper, skillful use of film is not a substitute for anything. It is self-justifying. 
Tt can act as a heavy bomber in the concerted attack on ignorance. 

Not enough use is made of this method of teaching, whether it be elementary 
or higher education. There ought to be an over-all plan devised, in which 
educators and experienced film makers collaborate on the entire course of 
study in a given school. Not as an occasional, “special” thing, but as a basic 
and prominent part of the curriculum. 

The term “educational films” has a dreary sound to many. The reason for 
this—to put it bluntly—is that many of the films are dreary. Scripts are prepared 
all too often by statisticians, and not movie-makers; by experts who know their 
subject thoroughly but who are unequipped to present it persuasively and 
effectively. 

By contrast, look at some of the films Disney has made. One, called Man in 
Space, is a highly imaginative example of how to make a documentary film 
on an extremely difficult subject—almost an esoteric one, even in this space 
age of ours—and make the subject comprehensible and logical and, at the 
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same time, manage to do it with wit, art and skill. It is not live film, but 
animation, and I defy anybody to see it and leave the theatre not informed— 
to some degree—about such abstruse matters as gravity, centrifugal force, 
weightlessness in space and so forth; the fact that one has incidentally been 
highly entertained is pure gravy—and calculated to be so. The answer to the 
success of this short film is that it was done with consummate care, in close 
collaboration with experts on the subject. It was expensive; it had to be. Here. 
then, is the rub—Cost. 

It is my belief that film-makers have a very real responsibility in this area. 
If subsidy is a naughty word, then I’m guilty of a lapse in taste. Still, it’s the 
logical solution to the problem of visual education, or to part of the problem. 
Makers of federal grants should take into account the power of visual aids 
to education and allocate funds for the production of superior films made to 
the needs and specifications of the various universities. The cost of a given 
film is paid only once; the use of the film is constant and peripathetic. In 
addition to the role the federal government should play in this area, the motion 
picture companies ought to earmark time, funds and facilities out of their 
over-all production schedule for the production of a number of educational 
films each year, according to the needs set forth by the universities. 

If I seem to be dwelling upon film, it’s because I think it’s the most powerful 
method of communication on earth. It doesn’t matter whether it is projected 
in a theatre, in a classroom, on television or on the side of a barn. And, 
speaking of television, which is primarily an entertainment or “amusement” 
medium, here is where it can be absolutely demonstrated how effective “edu- 
cational” programs can be. Edward R. Murrow’s classic interviews with such 
men as Nehru or Robert Oppenheimer, the spot-news coverage of the McCarthy 
hearings, the periodic coverage of the political conventions, the life of Lincoln 
as it was so brilliantly done by Omnibus, the electric impact of the Moiseyev 
Ballet—all of these can rightly be called “educational,” but they are far from 
dreary. It’s all, as they say, in how it’s done. 

It is important to remember how potent an influence TV really is—for good 
or for bad. How many have shuddered to overhear young children blissfully 
humming the TV commercials as they address themselves to their homework? 
The power of an image is irresistible, and it seems to me that we should take 
extreme pains to use the impact well. I might add that it’s not only the 
children upon whom the TV commercials have their effect. 


To develop this examination of the relationship between higher education 
and film-makers, I think there’s another reason besides cost, which hinders 
progress in this direction and which bears exploring. And this time the educators 
are at fault. Someone recently observed that for some inscrutable reason, 
foreign motion pictures are referred to as “films” while the American ones 
are just plain “movies.” There is a certain snobbery evident here, as though 
American pictures—even the great ones—are beneath notice, while all foreign 
pictures are excursions into Art for Art’s sake. I don’t intend to debate the 
respective merits of American and foreign films so far as their content goes. 
Each has its partisans, and for a variety of reasons. But I will say that technically, 
the best work in motion pictures is American, hands down; and the most 
popular pictures all over the world are American, hands down. Most of the 
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much-hailed techniques used abroad originated in Hollywood, and we might 
as well face it. However, I will not carp. Why shouldn’t this incomparable 
means of communication be put to use in its highest and purest form for the 
benefit of education? I suspect that too many educators either don’t believe 
its impact is that great, or have the attitude that motion pictures are frivolous, 
therefore undignified, therefore useless in a concern as sober and lofty as 
education in a free society. 

You may remember a TV filmed program of the past year—again one of 
Mr. Edward R. Murrow’s—-in which Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery 
spoke informally and with classic tactlessness before the TV cameras on a 
number of subjects. Years from now, students of the second World War and 
the men in charge of it will have access to this pictorial document whose 
historical value is beyond measure. Not only will students have at their 
fingertips the facts and figures, and a view of this period in retrospect, they 
will also have something even more valuable: character and personality in 
action before their eyes. Heretofore, the greatest historians had to rely on 
probabilities in assessing the personality of men and nations. Today, there 
need be no guesswork about the tone of a man’s voice, when he is being ironic, 
or angry, or immodest, or unsure of himself, or pleased, or impatient. Such 
is the power and magic of film at its best. 

I haven’t discussed higher education in terms of the theatre, perhaps because 
the connection between the two is obvious and accepted. 

Of all the entertainment media the theatre is by far the freest. One of the 
onerous responsibilities of the so-called “mass media”—motion pictures and 
television—is having to deal with pressure groups, which tend to inhibit the 
freedom of those who work in these media. Not all pressure groups operate 
through base motives, it is true, but the relentless surveillance kept by all of 
them has a tendency, in the end, to make creators avoid the controversial in 
any case. This does not make for a climate especially felicitous in exploring 
new ideas. When something startling or original is presented either on TV 
or the screen, it commands immediate attention—frequently out of proportion 
to its intrinsic merit. Like the waltzing dog, it’s impressive not because of how 
well it’s presented, but because it’s been presented at all. Even the most 
courageous creators get deeply discouraged after constant exposure to this 
sense of being “policed,” however benign the police force might actually be. 
Most men in these fields have long since abdicated their right—and it is a 
basic theatrical right, and a basic educational right—the right to offend. 

This freedom in the theatre is what should attract the finest creative minds, 
which cannot (or will not) flourish in a more hobbling atmosphere. Great drama 
is great literature, which is clearly the interest of higher education in a free 
society. The evidence of this is that so many universities have drama schools and 
workshops to nurture the fledgling playwrights, designers and directors. The 
recognition by educators of this great means of individual self-expression 
is a tribute to their awareness that in education, as in art, it is the individual 
who matters. Drama can be lyric poetry, it can be social protest, it can be a 
beguiling statement in blank verse, satire or romance by means of words and 
music, or—at the hands of some as yet unidentified genius—a combination 
of all these. 
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The theatre in its classic form is for the people, all the people in a free 
society. It can tread on sensitive toes. It can laugh at sacred cows, ask 
embarrassing social questions, expose demagogues, tweak pompous noses, bur- 
lesque the eminent and excoriate tyrants. This is the purest kind of freedom, 
the healthiest and the most jealously to be guarded. It provides the heady climate 
of the creative spirit. We can be proud and glad about it. 

The relationship of the creative spirit and a free society is crystal clear to 
me: one cannot possibly exist without the other. 
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OVER TWO YEARS AGO I HAD THE PRIVILEGE of starting work with 
a committee in planning a new college. This was an exercise in dreaming, but 
we were controlled: We could only “dream big and dream cheap.” In the process 
of dreaming we considered critically many of the present practices in higher 
education. Our report called for some major departures in American higher 
education. 

The colleges of the 60s are going to be under various and tremendous 
amounts of pressures: increased enrollments, limited funds, pressures to main- 
tain the status quo, counterpressures to put into the curriculum new subjects 
particularly in science and technology. 

These pressures are not going to be solely directed at the public universities. 
They are also going to be directed even more sharply, I feel, at the private 
colleges. The college which does not meet the challenge of numbers or which 
cloaks behind the pious premise that it will do the quality job and leave the 
quantity job to another school, will not easily survive. There is an imperative 
for major departures in higher education. 

Major departures, however, are hard to achieve. New colleges that are pub- 
licly supported or church-supported, as are many of the new institutions that 
are being developed at present in the United States, have a tremendous pres- 
sure upon them to conform to existing patterns. And, as a tragical consequence, 
they dare not venture far along the line of innovations. 

I am, frankly, not optimistic about the possibilities of new public and paro- 
chial colleges making innovations. I do feel, however, that private colleges, 
privately supported, perhaps associated with other colleges on a satellite basis 
or, realistically as laboratories associated with other colleges, can attempt some 
of these major departures. We need to do some experimenting, not just tinker- 
ing, but real experimenting with our educational programs. 

The departures that take place obviously cannot be uniform. One of the 
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great strengths in the American higher educational system is the great variation 
in different institutions. This diversity needs to be kept. I hope that in the 
1960s we will trend away from conformism, that there will indeed be more 
departures and a resulting greater diversity. This will give strength to the 
total. I am talking largely about the academic program of a liberal arts under- 
graduate college. 

In the first place I think that a major departure has to be made in instituting 
training programs for true independent studies. Independent study, we know 
only too well, is often dependent study. It is putting the professor on one end 
of a log and the student on the other end. This is fine. It is one of the best 
ways in which education can be accomplished, but such logs are dreadfully 
expensive and to some extent inefficient. It also requires an empathy of individ- 
uals that is often hard to assure. 

Another way of looking at independent study needs to be explored—this 
we certainly emphasized in our New College report. We gave a great deal of 
emphasis to independent study but we did it only after laying a basis of train- 
ing for independent study, starting immediately in the first semester of the 
freshman year. The development of honors courses, of independent study 
programs, and so on, can best be accomplished when training for independent 
study has been instituted early and effectively in the academic career of the 
student. Such training should not be just for the superior student but for all 
students. It should start on the freshman level and carry on through. 

A second major departure will be to eschew coverage, to realize that we 
cannot encompass in a college curriculum all knowledge. Given adequate 
training, a student can delve into those things which he feels are most germane 
to his own needs. Those who attempt to cover too many subjects and fields 
are making a mistake now and certainly will find that they cannot keep up the 
pace in the years ahead. Let a given college try to complement the curriculum 
of a neighboring college and not compete with it. 

Coupled with this is another major departure from the current trend. I 
know now that I am entering enemy territory. Personally, I feel that a major 
departure should take place in higher education in the abolishing of general 
survey courses. Much too often general survey courses try to do too much, too 
superficially. They try to be all things to all men, in trying to afford a fantastic 
kind of a coverage. They lack focus. They call for paragons of instruction 
who though desired will not be available. I submit that if we are able to train 
students for independence, if they have the opportunity to go in depth into 
certain disciplines then we do not need general survey courses. They should be 
abolished before they make a mockery of higher education. 

As a corollary, I think there should be a dropping of skill courses from the 
college curriculum. Some courageous college will soon say with a very loud 
voice that it is not its business to spend valuable time in the teaching of skills. 
Included in these skills are fundamentals of mathematics, laboratory techniques 
in science, a foreign language, and the competent writing and speaking of 
English. 

Obviously in order to accomplish this there has to be close integration 
between the high school and the college. Colleges might develop summer pro- 
grams where students could achieve the necessary skill requirements. I would 
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urge, moreover, that there also be a close integration at the other end of the 
learning process between the college, the professional school, and the on-the- 
job training program. As one example, some of the subjects in ROTC, which 
are on-the-job training subjects, are now being taken out of the college cur- 
riculum. It is expected that they will be taught in summer camps or after the 
student has gone into service. We in higher education need to recognize that 
there are more people presently enrolled in on-the-job training courses than 
are enrolled in all of our institutions. College programs should not try to 
give “hardware” courses but instead integrate these programs with post-college 
job training or professional school programs. 

Another major departure is the breakdown of college classes. Class loyal- 
ties are no longer important in colleges. Lower division and upper division 
groupings of the student body have become more common; and eventually 
we may have no class distinctions. One of the distinctive features of the New 
College Plan is the midwinter term of four weeks when the whole college— 
all classes of students and the faculty—devote themselves to the study of two 
subjects—one out of the Western tradition or contemporary life and the other 
out of non-Western life. This will serve to knit the college together in a com- 
mon educational experience. 

I am putting low in my list of departures the minor changes which will 
result in greater efficiencies. I do so purposely, for I feel that they have been 
given too much stress in our discussions and literature. There are no easy 
solutions for our pressing problems. Though we can and should effect changes 
in our calendars, our schedules, our teaching techniques and our administra- 
tive practices, we cannot expect miracles through these alone. 

The variation in acceleration in the student’s program will increase tre- 
mendously in colleges. There will be a trend toward quarter systems or tri- 
mesters, so that qualified students can complete their programs on a modern 
rather than an agricultural calendar. Variations in programs for the individual 
students, adjusted to their speeds, are needed. I hopefully wish that programs 
will be developed not solely for the superior student but for the good and the 
mediocre student as well. There should be no stigma placed on the five-year 
college man. Emphasis upon grades and credits should give place to greater 
emphasis on the thorough knowledge of one’s subject, on field examinations, 
and on honors or independent study papers. 

Higher education is obviously costly, but efficiencies in the periphery may 
enable us to move against the cost barrier. For example, do we need to keep 
the noon hour sacred? Must all periods, regardless of the subject, be 50 minutes 
in length? Is there magic in a class size? Should not these sizes be adjusted 
to the nature of the subject and the qualifications of the teacher? New things 
are going to come in. We are all going to become electronic and audio-visual 
experts. Another efficiency will be the universal use of teacher assistants. Good 
undergraduate students will do a lot of the things which now occupy a profes- 
sor’s time. 

Finally, as a departure—or perhaps as a return to older administrative 
practices—more responsibilities will be put upon faculties and administrators 
to control the destinies of their institutions. We have plenty of freedom— 
what we need are the responsibilities which go along with these freedoms. 
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Faculty members need to realize the economic facts of life of their profession, 
and to take responsible actions in meeting some of the needs for efficiencies and 
for improving their products—the graduates of their institutions. 

Frankly, however, I fear that instead of the major departures which I have 
stressed there will indeed take place other major departures. In the first place, 
I fear that absentee bureaucratic control will become more stringent in higher 
education. There is a lack of trust in the administration of higher education; a 
lack of trust in the faculty and, as a consequence, the imposition of absentee 
controls. These departures will not come if we are vigilant in correcting any 
abuses and wastes that there may be in our institutions. 

A second departure to be deplored will be that financial expediency will dictate 
academic policy. There is the danger that the voice of the business manager 
will be heard with more clarity than will be the voice of the academic dean. 
Let us face it, expediency cannot be the guiding hand in the art of higher 
education. 

Another major departure which I fear is what I term “spray gun” or “assem- 
bly line” teaching, where teaching is not adapted to the size of the classes or 
to the subject. Under the pressure of enrollment we may find ourselves back 
in the situation which faced us immediately after World War II when the 
GI bulge hit many campuses. Teachers attempting to adapt themselves to 
the changing situations were equipped with “spray guns” rather than the proper 
tools of the teaching trade. 

Another departure which worries me will be the increased “punch card 
handling” of students. These systems may not allow for either his dignity as 
a student or his integrity as a scholar. If the student begins to be thought of 
as a card in a machine, then I fear a counterfeit degree will be punched. 

The last departure which I fear is an increased emphasis upon vocational 
courses, upon materialistic aspects of education, upon the acquiring of skills 
in science and technology alone. We stand to lose some of the intangibles 
which have made our higher education in this country a precious thing. 

It is imperative that we make innovations which will strengthen rather than 
weaken our American system of higher education. We as an academic com- 
munity need to make our own departures before departures are forced upon 
us by others. Every college faculty and administration needs to take responsi- 
bility on its own campus to plan for major departures. If we do not plan, if 
we do not adopt an attitude of mind which looks with favor upon departures, 
then we cannot expect to get the kind of public and private support which we 
need in this crucial decade ahead. We need to dream, we need to hope, we 
need to have faith as we face the imperative of major departures for the 
college of the 60s. 
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COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS IN THE NATION are expected to double in 
the next ten years. In Florida they are expected to triple in the next decade. 
Florida needs, somewhere in the state, a new public school classroom and a 
new teacher to man that classroom every four hours of the year. The persons 
who will be in college in 1970 are already born and enrolled in public school. 
They can be counted. 

The Florida Board of Control for Institutions of Higher Learning became 
aware of these trends in 1953 and recommended that three additional degree- 
granting institutions should be established in the most populous and fastest 
growing areas of the state, i.e., the Tampa Bay area, the lower East Coast, 
and the Pensacola area. 

The 1955 legislature passed enabling legislation for the Tampa Bay area 
institution, and in December, 1956, the University of South Florida was es- 
tablished. The county had assembled about 1700 acres of empty land, located 
nine miles northeast of downtown Tampa, which was given to the state for 
the campus. 

The president was appointed immediately and assumed his responsibilities 
on August 1, 1957, even though many lay and political leaders seemed not to 
understand why a president would be needed before there were students, 
buildings and faculty. 

This is the first institution to be planned originally and from the ground up 
as a State university. All others in the country seem to have grown out of 
state colleges of agriculture, or state teachers colleges, or they have been estab- 
lished first as a branch of another state university. 

The older state universities in Florida have several schools and colleges 
which, though important to the state, enroll relatively few students. There is 
no need to duplicate these small units. The University of South Florida is 
duplicating the large units of the other universities by establishing at the be- 
ginning a College of Basic Studies, a College of Liberal Arts, a College of 
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Business Administration and a College of Education. Other units will be added 
as needs of the area are identified. 

Before any building plans went on the drawing boards, the president called 
together a small group of able educators to consult with him on the educa- 
tional program of the proposed institution, to help him formulate the general 
objectives and standards, and to outline the program. The buildings were then 
planned to fit the program, rather than the reverse, which so often happens when 
there is inadequate planning. 

The first academic appointment was a library director. On the assumption 
that a library is the heart of a university, and that it is not a building, but a 
planned collection of books, journals, documents and services, this planning 
and collecting was started early. 

The campus plan calls for the first group of buildings to be grouped on the 
north and south of a quiet plaza in the heart of the campus. Later, other 
plazas will be added with buildings grouped around them. Eventually, the 
plazas will be connected into an impressive mall, still leaving space for addi- 
tional buildings out toward the periphery of the campus. The library is be- 
tween the instructional area and the dormitory area. The physical education 
and recreation area is beyond the dormitory area. 

Each building is designed to be as functional and usable when the university 
reaches an enrollment of 10,000 as when it opens with only 1500 freshmen. 
Thus, each of the five buildings included in the preopening construction pro- 
gram is designed for some specific and ultimate purpose, but is arranged to 
serve several functions in the beginning. The administration building, for ex- 
ample, has 18 classrooms grouped around the administrative offices. As ad- 
ministrative functions expand, these classrooms will provide the necessary 
space. The university center, which houses cafeterias, student activities, book- 
store, health and related clinics, also has twelve classrooms which will later be 
taken over by student activities as they expand. Thus, we have built economi- 
cally in large units, yet we are being efficient in the use of space from the very 
beginning. 

In developing our program, we stated our philosophy as carefully as we 
could and then we set forth several objectives, such as: 


1. We must be outstanding in the quality of instruction and scholarship. 


2. We must create a community of scholars dedicated to teamwork in 
the search for truth, exchange of ideas, and teaching. 


3. We should provide a broad cultural and basic educational pattern for 
all students, together with programs of liberal, preprofessional and 
professional studies. 


4. Even though for administrative reasons we have divided the university 
into colleges, we must have an all-university approach and have unity 
in our educational program. 


5. Even though we will be large, we must provide many opportunities 
for students to work independently and thus accelerate or enrich their 
programs. 


6. We must create high intellectual and cultural tones and good social 
and community relationships. 
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Since we are not shackled with traditions, we propose a very simple ad- 
ministrative organization, with just three line officers reporting directly to the 
president. They are a dean of academic affairs, a dean of student affairs, and a 
business manager. There will be two or three staff officers also reporting to 
the president, such as a director of institutional research and a director of 
news and information service. 

The College of Basic Studies is the general education unit and will offer 
to freshmen and sophomores seven courses, six of which will be required of 
all students. These will be year courses in functional English, functional for- 
eign language (using the laboratory approach in either French, German, Rus- 
sian or Spanish), functional mathematics, human behavior, the American idea, 
humanities, and a course in natural science (either biological or physical sci- 
ence). In addition, there is planned a general education course for the senior 
year which will be generally integrating in character. 

An experimental upper division program is proposed for this college, in 
which a series of comprehensive courses would be developed around certain 
themes and designed to be more integrated than is a traditional interdepart- 
mental or group major. 

To avoid rigidity in the lower division general education program and any 
stifling of initiative, students with relevant prior experiences may either waive 
a basic requirement or gain credit after having done independent study. 

Teaching in the University of South Florida is to be predicated on the idea 
that college is an organized opportunity for self-education, hence a great deal 
of independent study will be encouraged. The library has been planned with 
this in mind, and it has open stacks and large reading rooms to accommodate 
a substantial portion of the student body at one time. 

Majors or areas of concentration will be available in the usual upper divi- 
sion offerings of liberal arts, business administration and education. Yet, here 
we are organizing on a divisional basis rather than by departments. And our 
objective is always the all-university approach. For example, we believe every- 
one in the university should be concerned about and, where possible, involved 
with the preparation of public school teachers. We plan for all secondary 
school teachers to complete a major in their teaching field in liberal arts or 
business and complete their professional education preparation under the 
auspices of the College of Education. 

To further the all-university approach to our program, as many faculty as 
possible will be given joint appointments in two or more colleges. For exam- 
ple, we do not want to assemble a faculty who can teach only lower division 
general education courses. Each should have also an upper division home 
where he can teach a subject of special interest to him. At the same time, we 
will have few places for persons in the upper divisions who are so specialized 
they cannot or will not teach a section of a lower division general education 
course. 

The first faculty members who will be with us are being selected because 
they are competent in their respective fields, because they want to come with 
us, and because they are devoted to the proposition that good teaching is im- 
portant. In fact, we believe that we should always have the best teachers teach- 
ing in the basic and the elementary courses, regardless of age, rank or salary. 
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Good teaching should be recognized and honored in every way possible. 

At the same time, we have research laboratories for our science faculty and 
we hope to have research opportunities for every faculty member who has the 
urge and the capability of productive research. We believe most good teachers 
will be involved in some kind of scholarly activity. 

The University of South Florida, by virtue of its location in a population 
center, will probably always have two-thirds of its students commuting from 
home to classes. Thus, it will take on the aspects of an urban university. Stu- 
dents will be inclined to come to classes and then leave for home or job or 
other interests. Study conditions may not be good in their homes. This pre- 
sents some unusual challenges to make the university so attractive and stimu- 
lating that we will develop a dynamic intellectual community. We plan also to 
provide a period a day free of all classes which will be available for sched- 
uling concerts and visiting lecturers in the day, as well as in the evening. Some 
of these periods may be used for student activities which are planned as other 
extensions of the educational program of the university. 

The idea of a community of scholars is a good one. But it is meaningless 
unless there be a community. Thus, we feel it is important to devise means 
that will cause students, professors, administration, business and clerical work- 
ers to feel they are a part of an exciting and worthwhile enterprise. 

Further, no modern university and, particularly, no state university, can 
operate in an ivory tower. We have been pleased, even amazed, at the interest 
of the general public in our area in what we are doing and in what they ex- 
pect the University of South Florida to mean to them. We have never needed 
help but that it was forthcoming. 
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FOR THREE YEARS I HAVE been intensively involved in the planning of a 
new college—one hopefully designed to serve the 1960s as a short-range 
objective. The plan has been completed and put in motion—Michigan State 
University Oakland is now a living, breathing, functioning institution. 

Since this was to be a public institution, and since we have a deep conviction 
that the university must serve the society which supports it, it seemed an 
appropriate first step to involve a responsible group of enlightened and inter- 
ested citizens in the area. We invited 50 leaders from a three-county area to 
serve as a basic advisory board—a group representing industry, labor, business, 
and education. Their response has been superb, both in terms of interest and 
contribution, furthering our earlier belief that the current rebirth of public 
concern about education should be put to productive use. 

Among the policy recommendations of this group were these: 


1. That we would develop a first-class four-year college, with the heart 
of the program in the liberal arts, but with degrees to be offered also 
in teacher education, business administration, and engineering science. 


nN 


. That we begin with a freshman class only, and add a class during each 
of the succeeding three years. 


3. That we develop with as much administrative autonomy as possible, 
so that we could shape our own curriculum, recruit our own faculty, 
and establish our own traditions. 


The Board of Trustees of Michigan State University was sympathetic to 
these proposals, adopting them without modification. 

In cooperation with the citizens advisory group and our consultants from 
the East Lansing campus, we set about developing the outlines of our academic 
program with the avowed objective of making it fresh and modern. Contrary 
to much popular opinion, we did not claim to be experimental. Neither did 
we seek to be revolutionary. Our sole purpose was to identify and adopt as 
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many good ideas—new and old—as possible in the development of this new 
institution. 

But how do you ferret out new ideas—ones with promise? Or, for that 
matter, how do you flush out really good old ideas? We simply invited to 
our budding new campus some of the ablest educators, both professional and 
lay, and asked them to address themselves to this question: “Given your 
knowledge and experience in education and the clean slate which is ours, 
how would you proceed to develop a program here to produce the leaders of 
the next generation?” 

To be sure, there were areas of disagreement, but there were notable areas 
of concurrence. I think it is safe to say that on these general points all those 
involved were agreed: 


1. American higher education has become too specialized with too much 
concern for narrow slices of knowledge as opposed to broader truths. 


nN 


We have gone overboard in modern higher education on vocational 
training—the effort to equip a young man or a young woman for the 
first job. 


3. We have tended to fragment the learning process. Many students 
frequently take as many as six subjects during one quarter or semester. 
It was agreed that this was excessive. 


4. It was the opinion of all those involved that students preparing for 
leadership in the next generation must have a thorough introduction 
to the problems of the people of the world, particularly those in the 
non-Western world. 


5. Teachers may well have lost sight of their real mission. The purpose 
of the faculty is to help students learn and this might be done most 
effectively in ways not now being practiced. 


6. The traditional grouping of subject matter might well be reviewed with 
an eye to rearranging subjects into a more vital relationship. 


In translating these generalizations into specifics for the program at this 
new university, these decisions were made: 


1. Since we believe that higher education will be compelled to move to 
a 12-month, full-year operation, we have elected to operate on a quarter 
system with a plan to move to four quarters at the earliest economically 
feasible moment. 


nN 


. The number of courses carried at any one time by a student will not 
exceed four, and this may be reduced to three. 


3. Physical education will neither be required nor taught as a formal 
subject. We simply do not believe this to be part of the central purpose 
of a university. 


4. There will be no sororities or fraternities; such athletics as we have 
will be primarily intramural. 


5. ROTC will not be offered. 


6. All students will be expected not only to study but to master at least 
one foreign language, and we will place a particular emphasis upon 
Russian. 
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7. A student must spend three quarters studying the program which we 
are tentatively calling “Foreign Studies.” It is our expectation that the 
students will have an adequate introduction in these courses to the 
society, the culture, and the thought patterns of the people of the 
non-Western world, with a particular reference to the Far East, the 
Middle East, Africa, and Latin America. 


8. All students will devote at least half of their curriculum to the liberal 
studies, regardless of the area of special interest; and we are now giving 
serious thought to adding a comprehensive examination as a condition 
for graduation. 


9. The faculty will be free to throw away the patterns of the past in the 
fulfillment of its responsibilities. Learning is the objective; a degree of 
excellence is the goal. 


10. An institution of higher learning must recognize that its responsibility 
is not confined to a fixed age group but must serve as a point of focus 
for all those who earnestly want to learn. Consequently, we have 
established as an integral part of our responsibility a program of con- 
tinuing education. 


Despite the increasingly short supply of competent people in some areas, 
we have had no real difficulty in assembling an extremely bright young faculty. 

As to student reaction, much the same may be said. We have not set out 
to deal with just the intellectual elite, but rather the intelligent, highly motivated 
youngster who genuinely wants to learn. While we have admitted students from 
the top half of the high school graduating classes, it has been interesting to 
observe that 65 per cent of those bothering to apply this year are from the 
top 25 per cent of their classes. 

This is the story—the story of what one institution has done when con- 
fronted with a clean slate and given the mission of establishing a college 
for the 60s. It may or may not be good, but it is real. 

Public acceptance has been frighteningly good, so responsive a chord has 
it struck. If such were needed, it would reinforce my conviction that we are 
moving in the right direction. Some vital questions remain to be answered. 
Will the administrative officers and the faculty accept the responsibility for 
developing a successful new kind of institution? Human beings resist the 
discomfort and loneliness of change. Will we push forward with and persist 
in our early dedication to bold new planning, or will we yield to the pressures 
of easy, comfortable, and above all, respectable, conformity. However, we 
believe our plan has been solidly founded. We tackle the job with conviction 
and with confidence. 








The American Idea 
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THERE ARE TWO FUNDAMENTAL WEAKNESSES in contemporary 
American society, a lack of purpose and an overconcern with security. The 
two weaknesses are directly related to each other and mark a degeneration 
of American democratic philosophy into a doctrine of hedonism and Jaissez- 
faire. Where everything successful is approved, each must decide upon his 
own satisfactions and his own obligations, and, as Mill says, men “addict 
themselves to inferior pleasures, not because they deliberately prefer them. 
but because they are either the only ones to which they have access, or the 
only ones which they are any longer capable of enjoying.” In the absence of 
constraint, and, as of late, in the absence of leadership, the personal choice of 
the citizen is conditioned more by what is convenient and materially gratify- 
ing than by what is honest, good and true. 

In place of the bold line of progressive thinking, we are content to forsake 
our own tradition and to establish, without thought, an equilibrium of economic 
and political forces by simply allowing events to happen as they please and 
accommodating ourselves to their results. We therefore find ourselves alter- 
nately amazed and alarmed as we move from one crisis to the next with 
improvised policies to meet each one as it comes along. The major initiative 
in international political and cultural affairs has been taken by the Soviet 
Union, and as they act, we react. 

Nowhere is this seen more clearly than in our public debates about educa- 
tion. Yet the public debates on education reflect the aimlessness of our national 
policy, the same impulsive jumps from crisis to crisis, the same tendency to run 
from problems and talk in empty abstractions, the same refusal to come to 
terms with the real issues of the world of the twentieth century. 

The real issues are not ideological. They are practical, and they have to do 
with establishing means of disarmament, feeding the hungry, teaching the 
ignorant, building schools, housing the destitute, giving productive work to 
the unemployed, using science for human welfare, and doing all these things 
on a world scale at a time when the Soviet Union is doing everything in its 
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power to make our answers to these questions seem ineffective and their own 
unbeatable. 

On the other hand, we do have a philosophy which lies at the heart of our 
social system, one which not only provides the working plan for a system 
of government, but which provides the moral and social energy which has 
made this country great. It has taught us how to deal with practical issues. 
how to establish a society based on justice, generosity of spirit, equality and 
mutual respect. It is a progressive philosophy which broke with the social ideas 
of the old world and set itself the task of building a new society on truly 
equalitarian lines. It is pragmatic, experimental, empirical, evolutionary, plural- 
istic, liberal and democratic. Emerson was giving it a voice when he asked 
his famous question, “If there is any period one would desire to be born in, 
is it not the age of Revolution? When the old and the new stand side by side 
and admit of being compared; when the energies of all men are searched 
by fear and hope; when the historic glories of the old can be compensated 
by the rich possibilities of the new era?” 

This is the authentic sound of America. I suggest that we return to our 
roots in the American tradition and enjoy the possibilities of the new era. 
I suggest that the optimism of progressive thought is at the center of American 
achievement, and the old and the new do stand side by side and do admit of 
being compared. When we compare them we can be proud of the fact that we 
have a national system of free and democratic education, free from authori- 
tarian control either by church or state, operated by our citizens, and dedi- 
cated not only to the intellectual development of American youth, but to their 
moral and social welfare. We can be proud that this system has invented new 
forms of education previously unknown in Europe or anywhere else and that 
it stands as a monument to the democratic ideals of a new society founded 
in a new world. 

There are those who now tell us that progressive philosophy in social and 
educational matters has weakened our society, that we must turn back to 
conservative doctrines as we enter the new era. The first thing we must do 
in education, we are told, is to return to European concepts, separate the sheep 
from the goats at an earlier age, put some to work witn their hands, the others 
with their heads, select the gifted, stiffen the examinations, raise the require- 
ments, stop trying to educate the whole man and the whole country and con- 
centrate on the intellect and those who possess it. 

But what then is our national aim in education? To compete with the Russians 
in their terms? It is clearly not this. It is to give to every child the education 
his talents deserve. The purpose in doing that is to open up his life to everything 
that is possible in the world, and thus to allow him to add his gifts to the total 
life of his community. 

This philosophy is strong, active and understood among educators. When 
we say we mean to educate all American youth, we mean just that and nothing 
less. All American youth are not the same; they vary in talent, motivation 
and interest; some of them are poor, others rich, some of them city boys, others 
from the country, some of them are quick to learn, others slow; some of them 
are boys, some are girls. The progressive idea is to build an education which 
takes account of who the children are and what they can become. If they are 
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ignorant, what they need is knowledge, not exclusion from further education; 
if they have not yet learned to learn, if their environment has crushed their 
curiosity, if they are culturally undernourished, if their vocabulary is under- 
developed, what they need is teaching which is lively, vigorous, informed 
and productive; they need a chance to get started, not more hours of textbook 
material which they can’t yet handle. If their test scores are low, what they 
need is a teacher who can find out why and can set about raising them, 
not someone who classifies them as stupid on the basis of circumstantial evi- 
dence. If their teachers are incompetent what they need is better teaching, not 
a storm of rhetoric against American education. 

The progressive says, education is for everyone; let us have all the students 
in our colleges who can qualify, let us seek them out. Let us use our universities 
to raise higher the level of intelligence of our whole population, not looking 
down at them from a height as if the educated minority were a separate breed 
possessing the innate virtues of the higher learning. 

The progressive says, they are better than you think. The conservative says, 
they aren’t what they should be. The progressive says, the child is at a stage 
in his development, give him a chance to grow; the conservative says, he’s 
not good enough to be promoted. The progressive says, human nature is 
malleable, mankind is perfectible; the conservative says, human nature is every- 
where the same, afflicted with sloth and original sin. 

Progressive philosophy rejects, as a start. the idea that there are two separate 
realms, the mind and the body, one for thought and another for action, one 
for the liberal arts, another for science and the vocations, or that the intel- 
lectual and the ordinary citizen live in different worlds. 

To be specific, the philosophy which I am advocating is the philosophy of 
those practical-minded democrats who founded the state universities, not as 
sanctuaries for the liberal arts nor as the special preserve of intellectuals, but 
as institutions of learning which could meet the needs of the people of the 
state. The natural sciences were obviously important since they provided the 
knowledge on which agriculture, industry and the expansion of modern society 
rested; the social sciences were important because they gave to the people 
the facts and the insight by which the state could write its tax bills, organize 
its social welfare, build its communities; the arts were important because they 
fufilled the need of the people for experience with aesthetic and cultural values 
in their daily lives. 

For the student with a purpose, at a university which recognizes what that 
purpose is, there can be no conflict between vocational training and liberal 
education. The curriculum will contain those studies and will foster those 
experiences which are significant in the individual lives of the students and are 
at the same time relevant to the needs of society in which the students will live. 
Some of them will be scientists, others lawyers, others businessmen, others 
nurses, teachers, dietitians, doctors, salesmen, farmers. But if their university 
education has been successful they will be prepared to take the role in society 
for which their talents are best suited, and they will at the same time be liberally 
educated, that is to say, they will be interested in the arts, in ideas, in thinking 
critically and creatively about their society, in forming standards of taste and 
of judgment about the culture which surrounds them. 
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We must rescue the idea of vocation from the disrepute into which it has 
fallen and the misuse to which it has been put. Training in the techniques 
of fly-fishing, basketball playing, business practice, radio repair or personal 
charm is not the responsibility of the scholars and teachers of a university. 
Such training where needed can best be given in institutions designed for 
that purpose, and we need make no apology for such institutions if they do 
what they are intended to do. On the other hand, the essence of the liberal arts 
is not that they are nonvocational. They are directly related to one’s vocation. 
A vocation is a calling, something to which the individual is drawn by talent 
and interest, something to which he is called. The liberal arts furnish the forms 
of experience through which the individual can learn to make discriminating 
judgments about himself and his world, and the truly educated man is one 
who has learned to use what he has in ways which are productive both to him- 
self and to his society. 

It is for this reason that the progressive philosophy advocates the fusion 
of the liberal and the vocational, the practical and the theoretical, in one 
curriculum. It puts its emphasis on the practice of the creative arts rather 
than on textbooks about them, but in so doing does not intend to ignore 
the study of those works of art which are classics in history. Similarly, a pro- 
gressive philosophy urges the use of contemporary materials in the curriculum 
of politics and social studies, the use of direct experience with political and 
social phenomena, but not at the expense of the wider views to be obtained 
through the study of history and the literature of the past. 

How then is education related to the national purpose? What do we have 
to do with establishing a national purpose? Certainly we must take account 
of the national need for scientists, engineers, linguists, and skilled workers of 
all kinds to strengthen the national defense. Certainly we must improve the 
range and quality of the high school curriculum by enriching the content of 
our courses in science, mathematics, history and languages. The students are 
ready for it whenever we are. 

But the purpose in doing so is not merely to maintain American prosperity 
and military security by recruiting technically trained man power. The national 
purpose is to establish a just and peaceful world order in which we as the 
greatest democratic power take the leadership in democracy. We therefore 
need to concentrate our national attention on the proposition that a free society 
in a free world can only be achieved when our educational system has not 
only taught its citizens the skills and techniques necessary to run a modern 
industrial society, but has taught them to believe in the generosity of heart, 
the boldness of imagination and the liberal ideals of a truly democratic 
philosophy. 
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WHATEVER ELSE IT MAY BE, THE CURRICULUM is a device for relat- 
ing the teaching of professors. Only if the professor participates in the con- 
struction of the curriculum can he understand the relevance of his work to 
the educational program as a whole. And unity in a curriculum depends upon 
faculty unity. A curriculum stemming from sources alien to the faculty, and 
enacted by avoiding critical discussion will fail of real acceptance and will 
provoke the suspicion that its proponents do not believe that it could have 
survived discussion. 

But before attempting to assign control of the curriculum we should realize 
that the powers of control in American society are dispersed and shared. Real 
power, as distinct from legal power, lies in the hands of shifting combinations 
of pressures. 

In this situation, the university’s obligation in society is not one of a frag- 
mented response to particular groups. It is a general obligation to society as a 
whole and in historical perspective. A university which meets every demand 
made upon it without discrimination abdicates its responsibilities and is torn 
apart in the pursuit of contradictory purposes. And so our problem is one of 
discovering a means to effective leadership and decision-making in a plural 
society. This is a complex matter of politics. 

A difference in outlook between the board and the faculty is to be expected. 
The faculty tends to be recruited from among younger men of high academic 
qualifications, drawn from a wide range of backgrounds, devoted to their 
scholarly calling, and actually engaged in the work of the university. The 
trustees tend to be older men trained in the educational system of a past genera- 
tion. They are usually local in outlook, successful in business, influential in 
politics, and responsive to social pressures. It is the trustees who most fully 
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represent the society. It is the faculty in its corporate character that most 
fully represents the independence of the university. 

The question of who should control the educational policies is asked in 
America today because we have a confused conception of higher education 
and because higher education is subjected to the impact of an industrial system. 

In our confusion we forget the distinction between higher education and 
secondary education. These terms do not refer to different stages of the same 
process, for a college or a university is a community of scholars, scholars who 
also teach. Such independent communities of scholars are essential to the cul- 
ture, but a public blind to the nature of higher education has made unreason- 
able demands upon the colleges. 

There is constant pressure for new courses. Military training programs, 
business administration, and education courses are added to attract students. 
Federal grants, professional school requirements, employers’ examinations, 
licensing examinations, and the standards of accrediting agencies lead to others. 
And, finally, between a quarter and a third of the curriculum is burdened with 
secondary school courses offered in college because of the inadequate prepara- 
tion of the students. Under the circumstances it is absurd to say that the faculty 
has controlled the curriculum and is responsible for its “proliferation.” 


The impact of industrialism has complicated our problems because the 
limited goals of industrial management are so simple to administer that they 
tend to prevail over the more general obligations and goals valued by the fac- 
ulty. 

The well-known difference between administrators and faculty members 
reflects a fundamental difference in values. Indeed, the two roles belong to 
different cultures. Given the goal of independent scholarship and the fact of 
an industrial society, the university must take the industrial society into ac- 
count without forgetting that its primary commitment is to scholarship. 

Administrative control of education by inappropriate devices produces un- 
desirable consequences. Forcing an educational program into a Procrustean 
bed of “teaching loads,” “schedules,” and “class sizes” leads to the “prolifera- 
tion” of courses and the “multiplication” of sections. Administrative officers 
do not seem to appreciate that a faculty with a sense of community and with 
professional standards can carry on its work with a minimum of administra- 
tive direction. Nor do they seem to appreciate the necessity for motivation in 
teaching and scholarship. 

Unity in the curriculum is inseparable from a sense of unity in the faculty. 
But faculty unity has suffered severely from both the confusion concerning 
the character of higher education and from the impact of industrialism. Fac- 
ulties have been watered down with the appointment of men who are not 
scholars and unsuitable programs have been added. As institutions have grown, 
the administrative methods of business have been inappropriately used to 
“coordinate” the work of professors on the mistaken assumption that they 
operate in isolated compartments under administrative direction. Designed 
as means, these business methods have defeated the very ends they are sup- 
posed to serve. The net effect of all these practices has been to destroy the 
sense of community in the faculty and to cause disintegration of the curriculum. 
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We conclude that the control of the curriculum belongs to the faculty— 
properly constituted and in association with the president and the board. To 
this end the following steps are necessary. 

First, the faculty must possess a corporate existence. In addition to formal 
organization the faculty must have leadership and the physical facilities for 
a common life. And there must be sufficient leisure and relief from routine 
clerical work so that time may be given to common concerns. 

Secondly, the faculty must be responsible and politically minded, and rec- 
ognize that loyalty to parliamentary procedure and political processes is a 
loyalty to its corporate self. 

Thirdly, it is essential that the trustees and the faculty should have access 
to each other in such a manner as will permit mutual understanding and permit 
faculty views to be effectively presented at the point of decision. 

Fourthly, it is necessary that the president serve as a real link between the 
faculty and the board, enjoying the confidence of both bodies. Presidential 
leadership is essential for faculty unity and for the effectiveness of the insti- 
tution as a whole. 

Organization devices are not enough. A curriculum reflects a set of values 
and a sense of purpose. And so, it is the responsibility of the administration 
to present to the public the image of the university as devoted to scholarship 
above all. 
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CONTROL OF THE CURRICULUM CANNOT rest with the faculty, but 
must be shared with the administration and trustees. Were faculties ideal com- 
munities of scholars, dedicated to pure learning, and possessed of infinite wis- 
dom when dealing with the curriculum, shared control would not be necessary. 
Faculties scarcely merit the denunciations of President Linsley of the Univer- 
sity of Nashville as “a parcel of paltry pedants, pedagogues, bigots, charlatans 
—without feeling, spirit, kindness, honesty, or commonsense.” But every fac- 
ulty has men who are good and bad, brilliant and undistinguished, devoted 
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and self-seeking. The major reason, however, that the curriculum cannot be 
left wholly to faculty decision is faculty resistance to broadening the curriculum 

The history of higher education reveals unrelenting faculty opposition to 
admitting new fields of study into the curriculum. Individual faculty members 
have sometimes been in the forefront of the battle for change, but in general, 
it has been a combination of external forces and foresighted administrators 
that has promoted and eventually forced changes. 

The medieval university was established because the traditional program of 
the cathedral schools resisted the practical demands of medieval society. The 
humanistic studies of the Renaissance, which became the staple of the liberal 
arts curriculum for centuries, had a terrific battle to displace the traditional 
Latin studies based upon Aristotle. The curriculum of our colonial colleges, 
already obsolescent when Harvard was founded, prevailed for nearly 250 years, 
and history, modern foreign languages, and the sciences were admitted only 
after the bitterest opposition from conservative faculties. Every professional 
field, from agriculture to social work has had to fight its way into the cur- 
riculum. 

The conservatism of faculties is not only a matter of history; every new 
college president experiences it. I have twice become president of institutions 
where change was imperative. Yet, frequently, the point of view of faculty mem- 
bers was “We’ve always done it this way. It was good enough in the past, so 
why change?” 

Another reason why curriculum control must be shared with the admin- 
istration and trustees is that decisions by the corporate faculty are not always 
based on the best over-all interests of the institution. Ruml is correct: “Too 
often the importance of a course to the curriculum is determined by depart- 
mental voting strength in faculty meetings. Decisions are necessarily arrived 
at by Robert's Rule of Order, not by the Rule of Reason. Too often the 
dominant motivation is to advance and protect the professional status of the 
department and its subject matter, not the liberal education of the student.” ’ 


As faculties get larger, as new departments and schools are added, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to leave the curriculum to the faculty. Certain 
controls over faculty decisions are imperative. The extent of the controls and 
the nature of the respective responsibility of faculty, administration, and trus- 
tees will depend to a considerable extent upon the nature of the institution— 
its charter, its announced objectives, its corporate control, and the basis of 
its financial support. 


Let me try to define more positively the roles and to consider briefly Ruml’s 
provocative proposals concerning control. 


The term “curriculum” actually has three meanings, and the respective roles 
in control differ, depending upon which meaning of curriculum is intended. 
The term is used for the total academic program of the institution; the specific 
course content of a program for a specified degree—the undergraduate engi- 
neering curriculum, for example; and finally, the content of a particular course 
—the subject matter and its treatment by the professor. 

There is no question that the faculty controls the content of individual 


1 Ruml, Beardsley. Memo to a Trustee, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959, p.8. 
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courses; the administration and the board get into this area only at their peril. 

The content of a specific course of studies is also the domain of the faculty. 
In this sense it is right that the faculty member must participate in the con- 
struction of the curriculum. But the faculty is not absolute. Both the board 
and the administration, which are responsible for the financial management 
of the institution, have an interest in this aspect of the curriculum, and con- 
sequently must exercise some measure of control. The number of courses and 
the size of classes have a direct bearing on operating costs. The faculty is 
seldom interested in such mundane matters, so that administrators occasionally 
have to step in. But administrators and “reformers” like Ruml don’t object 
either to small classes or to a “class of his own” for each faculty member 
competent to handle it effectively. 

All Rum! is saying is that more balance in class size is necessary, and since 
the faculty can’t be depended upon to bring it about, someone else must. What 
has so distrubed the academic profession about the Ruml proposal is the sug- 
gestion that “The Trustees . . . must take back from the faculty as a body 
its present authority over the design and administration of the curriculum.” * 
Rum! does not suggest that the Board initiate curriculum matters, nor that 
it operate independently. He proposes, actually, that the Board exercise its 
responsibility through some “mechanism.” He suggests three possibilities: “the 
office of the President itself, oriented, supported, and held responsible for 
adequate curriculum performance. Or “. . . a rededicated, revitalized and 
strengthened Committee on the Faculty on the Curriculum. Or perhaps a new 
Council for Educational Policy and Program, including members of the fac- 
ulty, the administration and the Trustees.” * 

There is no suggestion that the trustees run the institution or determine the 
curriculum. It is, rather, a plea for joint responsibility in curriculum control. 
Which of Ruml’s various “instruments” will best provide sound curriculum 
decisions will vary with different institutions. But, surely, faculty and adminis- 
tration must both be involved, with final authority resting with the board. 

The key to success is leadership. This can best be provided by the president. 
The role of the administrator in the curriculum is not one of control. The day 
of the authoritarian or dictatorial president is over. But even in a large insti- 
tution his leadership can still be decisive. It is the president who most clearly 
can appraise an institution’s strengths and weaknesses, who can see curriculum 
areas that require development and balance genuine needs against depart- 
mental empire building; who can defend the institution against unwise external 
pressures. If he is the kind of president colleges and universities should have 
—and admittedly do not always get—he has the vision to see beyond today’s 
problems to tomorrow’s opportunities, the courage to fight for the over-all 
interests of the institution rather than specific interests of segments of it, and 
the patience to work toward long-range goals persistently but sympathetically. 

The record is clear that great colleges and universities have had great presi- 
dents. No great president is satisfied to be only the campus planner, the fund 
raiser, the public relations man that faculties are sometimes content that he 
should be. The curriculum in its broadest sense is still his principal interest. 


2Ruml, op. cit. p. 13. 
% Loc. cit., p. 14. 
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He should not be cut off from exercising an influence on it. He does not con- 
trol it, but his can be the major role in its determination. 

Important days lie ahead in higher education. The necessity for orderly 
and sound, yet drastic, change is increasingly evident. It will be a time of 
transition for many institutions. The most important factors during these 
changes and developments will not be buildings, nor financial support, nor 
research contracts; the factor of crucial importance will remain the education 
program—the curriculum. This cannot be left to the faculty while the presi- 
dent devotes his energies to winning friends for the institution and raising the 
money to keep it going. The president—and the board—must work ever more 
closely, in association with the faculty, to improve the quality and effective- 
ness of the curriculum. The key to success will be the president. 
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MR. DOLLARD PRESENTED A PAPER on the role of the trustee in shap- 
ing the curriculum at this session of the conference. Space limitations prevented 
the publication of the entire article in this volume, and it could not be shortened 
without destroying the over-all theme. A limited number of copies of Mr. Dol- 
lard’s address are available at AHE Headquarters. 
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FROM THE STUDENT point of view it is essential that all groups who com- 
prise the educational community have a substantial amount to say about the 
content of the curriculum and the construction of it. The curriculum tra- 
ditionally has been considered the purview of the administration and the faculty. 
Certainly it is clear from the standpoint of running a well-organized institution 
that the administration should have a great deal to say about the kinds of 
courses that are given, the number of courses, and their planning. 

Faculty members, with experience in their particular area of endeavor, must 
be concerned with the make-up of the curriculum and with the content of the 
individual courses. But a college or university is comprised of more than ad- 
ministration and faculty members. The term “educational community” has 
often been used to describe the concept of a university in which scholars meet 
to pursue the truth. Too often one vital member of the community—the stu- 
dent—has been neglected. His opinions and positions regarding the vital deci- 
sions facing the educational institution are not considered. 

The student is, or ought to be, the central focus of the entire educational 
process. It has long been the contention of many educators that the develop- 
ment of the individual student is the purpose of education. Education should 
work for the development of the individual’s ability to conceptualize, analyze, 
and arrive at an operating, philosophical framework. Education should give 
the student an appreciation for certain values—for the absolute maintenance 
and protection of individual human dignity. It is my contention that these 
aims can be achieved only through real involvement of students in the edu- 
cational process. 

A student can only become truly educated by achieving more than an aca- 
demic knowledge of some of the problems facing our society. He can be- 
come educated by making a contribution, now, to the solution of these prob- 
lems. One of the key problems facing our society is that end of the crisis in 
American higher education. The crisis was clearly pointed up during the era 
of Sputnik. Though many serious attempts have been made to solve some 
of the basic problems facing higher education since that time, in the view of 
many important commentators higher education in this country is still falling 
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short of the mark. Working for the solution of these problems is the responsi- 
bility of every member of the educational community. 

There is a recent trend in education toward greater student involvement in 
some of the areas of major responsibility for educators. Spurred on by the 
needs outlined in the report of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, American students engaged in a national project on student 
responsibility sponsored by the United States National Student Association. 
Contributions were made to many phases of higher education, but particularly 
noteworthy were the contributions to the problem of improving the curriculum. 

This trend is an optimistic sign that students are assuming their responsi- 
bility within the educational community to help in the solution of the crises in 
higher education today. There are a few disturbing factors still on the scene, 
however. One is the deeply intrenched doctrine of in loco parentis. This doc- 
trine developed by the courts in effect states that universities are in the posi- 
tion of parents to students while they are in attendance at the institution. The 
doctrine has sometimes been used as a rationale for denying the participation 
by students in major areas of concern within the university. Last summer Dean 
Carl Grip of Temple University told the Student Body Presidents’ Conference 
at the University of Illinois: “Some of our academically poorer high school 
students are not able to get into college and have to go out and earn a living. 
To them we afford the complete responsibilities and rights of citizens. Our 
better students go on to college and university work, and we place upon them 
restrictions which limit their individual development.” 

It is time to substitute for in loco parentis an attitude which allows the stu- 
dent the full development of his potentialities. Students, as the young people 
upon which the hopes of the nation are placed, have a special responsibility 
to utilize the freedom that is given them. The faculty and administration have 
the responsibility to give them freedom of participation in areas which are 
more than farcical playthings for the students to toss about. 

The areas in which students participate must have an impact upon the entire 
university. We, as students, are ready to assume our responsibilities. We rec- 
ognize that we do not have the experience and the training of many of our 
elders. However, we feel that the truth is not limited to those with the longest 
amount of service. Hopefully, the insights of American college students can 
make a major contribution to the improvement of our educational system. 





JAMES E. RUSSELL 


Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 





National Education Association 





ame; 





ONE’S ASSESSMENT OF FEDERAL IMPACT on higher education is a 
function, I suppose, of one’s location. If I were administrator of a Southern 
university, I am sure I would say that the overwhelming impact of the federal 
government derives from the activities of the Judicial Branch. If I came from 
the Northeast section of the country, I suspect that the activities of the 
Judicial Branch would not look very important, but the activities of the De- 
partment of Defense and related agencies would look gigantic. From the point 
of view of the administrator of a large Midwestern state university, 1 might 
be inclined to think that the Veterans Administration or the Department of 
Agriculture was the biggest source of influence. 

It is not easy to pull together all these influences and accurately assess 
the relative role each has in the over-all picture. Any such assessment will 
oversimplify some of the realities and make suspect most of the judgments 
one can draw. The one pervasive element of most of these contacts, other 
than those which originate in the Judicial Branch, is money. And the most 
illuminating analysis of the impact of the federal government is likely to be 
based on study of where that money goes. In general, the federal spending 
which impinges on colleges and universities arises from four major types of 
activities: 1) research, 2) aid to students, 3) contracts for service, 4) under- 
writing special aspects of programs. 

Given the reality of these activities, what can we say about their influence 
on the curriculum of American higher education? There can be no doubt 
that in the sum, these activities compose a very large feature of the higher 
education horizon. With a half billion dollars in research contracts alone, and 
more than a hundred million in NDEA funds, nearly all of which relate to 
higher education, the scale of federal spending in higher education is very 
large indeed. 

The mere fact that federal spending for higher education is substantial, 
however, cannot be taken to demonstrate impact on the curriculum. In fact, 
it may almost demonstrate the opposite. During the days of maximum involve- 
ment in the GI Bill of Rights of World War II, more than half of all the 
money received by all the institutions of higher education in the entire nation 
originated directly at the federal level, but there was no impact on the curric- 
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ulum. In fact, one of the criticisms of the GI Bill was the fact that it under- 
wrote virtually any institution which called itself a college or university. 

Consequently, I must express my belief that the impact of the federal gov- 
ernment on the curriculum has been so slight as to make valid the argument 
that federal spending and control can be separated. 

As I move to the question, what should be the federal impact? 1 find myself 
faced with a strong temptation toward ambivalence, for I would like to argue 
both for and against the expansion of federal influence over the curriculum 
of American higher education. 

To state the negative case first, let me record my profound suspicion of 
educational decisions reached in the crucible of American national politics. 
In the present state of our society, any major national decision has to be 
couched in oversimple terms and subjected to approval or disapproval at the 
hands of persons whose status as national leaders depends on their ability to 
maintain political power based on mass voting. Thus, national issues are pre- 
sented in simple terms, surrounded by sensation, distorted in order to assist 
in the acquisition or maintenance of political power. 

It is the business of the university to bring wisdom into the affairs of men. 
It seems to me that there is a natural antithesis between the effective per- 
formance of this function and the actual process of management of affairs at 
the federal level. I would look, therefore, with considerable suspicion on any 
action which proposes to pass the control of American higher education into 
the hands of federal political leaders. 

But on the other side of the same coin, I see a quite compelling argument 
for giving a larger role to the national public interest in the management of 
the affairs of higher education. I am much intrigued by the tendencies of so 
many higher education leaders to discuss the question of federal relations to 
higher education in terms of maintaining what they like to call balance in 
the curriculum and by balance they mean some relative equality between 
studies in natural science, social science, and the humanities. I am far from 
convinced that their concept of balance is valid. By balance they apparently 
usually mean some sort of emphasis on humanities at the undergraduate level 
and some large-scale emphasis on research of the social sciences at the grad- 
uate level. These are positions whose defense seems to me rather difficult. Is 
it not true that the sciences have only recently fought their way into a position 
in American higher education anything like commensurate with their impor- 
tance? And is it not true that these areas do require vast expansion if the 
interests of the nation are to be effectively served? 

The Educational Policies Commission has recently directed me to under- 
take a study of “The Controlling Purposes of American Education.” In the 
course of the study, I have had to revise some ideas I held dear for a long 
time. I began by attempting to analyze the forces which are changing our 
society. It was easy to look at the changes. So many people have talked about 
changes that the concept is fairly running out of our ears. We mention changes 
in the population and in the mobility of population; in their expectations and 
in their ways of living; the explosion of knowledge; the accelerating applica- 
tion of technology to everyday problems; the increasing prosperity of the 
nation. Abroad, we think of the continuing tensions of the Cold War; the 
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emergence of new nations; the end of colonialism; the rising expectations of 
the underdeveloped peoples; and finally the harnessing of the atom and the 
movement of man into space. 

Behind all these changes there is, however, a change at a more fundamental 
level. It is a change which either causes or makes possible these other changes. 
This is a change in the nature of human knowledge and in the role which 
rational and scientific thinking play in that knowledge. I have come to accept 
the proposition that the dimensions of truth are themselves changing in this age. 
In the past we have accorded truth to propositions advanced on many grounds. 
Some things have been true because they have been traditionally thought to 
be true. Others were taken to be true on aesthetic or humanistic grounds. 
Many things we believe to be true simply because we want to believe so. The 
underlying change of the modern society is the vastly increased role of that 
form of truth which derives from rational processes empirically validated. 

If what I have stated above is correct, and I believe that it is, then the im- 
plications for national policy are surely very great. This is an age in which 
the ability of this nation to conduct its essential affairs is staked directly on 
its ability to enlarge the play of this kind of knowledge in its own affairs. 
Colleges and universities are the source of the needed abilities. If the concept 
of truth has changed, then the pursuit of truth has changed, too. And that means 
that higher education must also change. Can it do it? Can it do it soon enough, 
completely enough? I doubt it. 


I find that most of the things done in universities today are done because 
they were traditionally done that way. I think that existing curriculums are 
heavily encrusted with the ideas drawn from the past and are supported by 
persons who have a stake in their preservation. Yet there is little or no evidence 
to justify the maintenance of many things now done. It is often said the public 
elementary and secondary schools are conservative, that they are difficult to 
change. I suspect that they may be much easier to change than our colleges 
and universities, where the individuals who resist the change enjoy the 
prestige of high college and university status. 

If we were fully to explore the implications of these needs, I think we 
would conclude that there needs to be some national influence on the curric- 
ulum of American higher education and that this national influence can hardly 
be expressed by any informal or unofficial agency. So I am offering no prescrip- 
tion for where this nation should go in dealing with its problems, but I do 
think that the problems need to be seen at this level. 











WILLIAM L. EVERITT 


Dean, College of Engineering 
University of Illinois 





DurING THE PAST TWO YEARS I HAVE PARTICIPATED in studies 
of engineering education in India and Russia, and have also received educa- 
tional delegations from these two nations. In addition, I have had an increasing 
number of representatives from other foreign lands visit me. All of these coun- 
tries have national governmental control of collegiate programs, usually vested 
in a Ministry of Higher Education. 

Almost without exception these visitors ask how we can maintain adequate 
standards and programs when each educational institution is independent and 
determines its own curricula. They have been impressed, or at least made me 
feel that they were, with our national accrediting system. Most of all our guests 
have been impressed with the fact that our independent universities voluntarily 
ask for such a rigid examination as the professional accrediting agencies pro- 
vide and are willing to pay the costs involved. Of great interest also is the fact 
that the work of such a program can be provided by volunteers of the highest 
professional standing representing many societies and serving without com- 
pensation. 

Hence, I think we must recognize that every country in the world with an 
educational system worthy of the name has found it necessary to provide con- 
trol of standards from outside the institution. The choice is not between com- 
plete freedom of the individual institution and control from outside—it is rather 
in the form in which such outside control shall be exercised. Should it be gov- 
ernmentally operated—or should it be by associations of educational and pro- 
fessional bodies who understand the problems involved? In the United States, 
we believe in the latter choice. 

I think that the extent to which an accrediting body should be allowed to 
control a curriculum depends also upon its ability to demonstrate that it repre- 
sents a responsible exercise of good sense as well as the application of the 
standards. It can at best set up only a floor of minimum values, it cannot give 
detailed direction to the most progressive institutions. It must not try to impress 
any strait jacket or restrictive uniformity on individual institutions, especially 
any which will prevent them from engaging in well-considered and forward- 
looking educational experimentation. It certainly should not endeavor to set 
up uniform curricula. Its criteria for accreditation should be intended as spurs 
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for the laggards—but never as brakes for the creative and imaginative. It 
should uphold standards without imposing standardization. 

Accreditation is essentially a democratic and a modern process. It derives 
its just powers from the consent of the governed. But I also believe it is a 
necessary practice for each accreditation body to review its criteria from time 
to time to insure that they contribute to the forward march of the profession. 
What was good enough yesterday should not be good enough today and is still 
less adequate tomorrow. Static criteria can be almost as dangerous as no stand- 
ards at all. 

If an educational institution has adequate facilities and a competent staff, 
which plans and implements a program with intelligence and imagination, 
which meets the needs of the profession, its students, and the public, then the 
accrediting body should and would have a negligible impact on the curriculum. 
But if the reverse is true, or if honest criticism can help to initiate improve- 
ment in the service to these three groups, then the accrediting body should 
have a major influence not only on the curriculum, but also on the quality of 
the faculty and sometimes on the facilities. Failing this, the accrediting as- 
sociation should make known such failure by the negative, but nevertheless 
effective, method of withholding accreditation. 

But even over the entire spectrum of inadequate to excellent institutions, 
accreditation has proven its worth. At institutions of all levels, the critical 
analysis of an inspection team composed of leading outside “experts” has 
provided an unbiased view which is useful to the educational institution in 
improving its program, no matter how adequate that program may be. Often 
certain internal groups within an institution, either faculty or administration, 
see a need for improvement clearly. But university democratic practices as 
well as inertia being what they are, the light is not equally clear to all and 
often nothing happens until some accreditation report indicates that the need 
for action is also clear to a group who have no vested interests of their own. 

I speak from experience in the operations of a professional accreditating 
organization. I must admit that when I was first enticed into its activities, I 
wondered, “Is this trip necessary?” But as I have observed the progress in 
engineering education during the past decade, as I have seen schools respond 
constructively to criticism, as I have seen the development of more modern 
curricula in institutions where it was apparent that this would not have occurred 
for many years without stimulation, I have become a complete convert. 

We are now engaged in an international struggle with a foe who has demon- 
strated his ability to improve his educational system at a rate the like of which 
the world has not seen hitherto. While his operations also involve many flaws, 
he has shown a remarkable ability for self-criticism where political issues are 
not involved. Accreditation is the U. S. method of self-criticism. I believe it 
can no longer be considered as optional but is essential for the preservation and 
enhancement of a level of educational quality without which our nation will 
inevitably decline in the modern competitive world. 





NOTE: Moderator of this panel was PauLine Tompkins, General Director, American Association 
of University Women; the recorder was JoHN H. Russet, Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 











What Should Be the Content of the Liberal Arts Curriculum? 





PAUL L. DRESSEL 
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Michigan State University 








To THOSE WHO HAVE THOUGHT little about the issue, it may seem ob- 
vious that the liberal arts curriculum should be made up of the liberal arts. 
But what are the liberal arts in the present day? A pragmatic answer might be 
that the liberal arts include all subjects taught in the liberal arts colleges. The 
colleges of arts and science in the universities, upon examination, are found to 
offer curriculums in medical technology, nursing, home economics, education, 
fisheries and wildlife, journalism, advertising, business administration, applied 
music, and commercial art. As Earl McGrath has demonstrated, even the 
private liberal arts college, the supposed stronghold of the liberal arts, has 
extended its courses and curriculum far beyond any reasonable conception of 
the liberal arts. Therefore, to equate the liberal arts to the offerings of liberal 
arts colleges is to completely destroy the significance of the concept, “liberal 
arts.” 

Recourse to faculty opinion to determine their conception of the liberal arts 
is no less confusing. It could not be otherwise, for the confusion of offerings 
is evidence of the confusion of the faculties which offer them. The faculty in 
such disciplines as English, philosophy, history, and foreign languages are very 
certain that their disciplines constitute significant portions of the liberal arts. 
Not infrequently they are very dubious that the sciences and social sciences de- 
serve such recognition. Some scientists, viewing the sciences as productive of 
answers and plans for the future and the liberal arts as generally oriented to the 
dead past, are willing to accept and may even prefer exclusion of science from 
the liberal arts, although not from degree requirements. In the face of such 
disagreement the requirements result from compromise rather than real unani- 
mity. 

Although there is general agreement that a program of liberal education must 
include experience in the sciences, in the social sciences, and in the humanities, 
the number of departments and courses in these broad fields precludes more 
specific agreement. The widely prevalent course-credit system implies that 
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courses within and among departments are well nigh interchangeable so long 
as the necessary credit total is reached. Accordingly, the attempts by faculty 
to specify the content of the liberal arts represent compromises rather than a 
real attempt to decide what constitutes the liberal arts in the present day. This 
is further demonstrated by the lack of answers or the tentative and temporary 
nature of the answers provided to such questions as: Shall the student be re- 
quired to show proficiency in foreign languages or take mathematics? Are 
courses in journalism acceptable for the satisfaction of the social science re- 
quirement? Should a student be permitted to satisfy his science requirement 
by taking only courses in the biological sciences? On these as on other questions 
pertaining to the liberal arts one finds nothing even approaching unanimity 
among the faculty. 


A third possible attack on the definition of the liberal arts in the present day 
is to review their historical development. This approach is at least instructive 
in demonstrating that “liberal arts” is a changing concept. The early liberal 
arts colleges in this country offered a curriculum which was entirely classical. 
Courses in modern languages, English literature, American literature, history, 
the social sciences, and the sciences were gradual developments and relatively 
recent ones. Individuals still active in higher education have seen psychology 
and sociology achieve acceptance as disciplines in their own right. 


Humanists who see in the increasing emphasis on the sciences and social 
sciences a relativistic orientation and a presentism which ignores or discards the 
values and truths derived from past study and experience are inclined to empha- 
size the humanistic disciplines and relegate the sciences and social sciences to 
a secondary position. Some proponents of this view appear to have the conviction 
that they are returning to the original conception of the liberal arts. It is true 
that a long period of Western history gave the trivium precedence over the 
quadrivium, largely perhaps because of the dominant role of the church and 
theology in university education. Only in the 17th century did mathematics and 
the sciences once again receive the attention which has been accorded them by 
Plato, Aristotle, and earlier Greek philosophers. Although it may be argued 
that experimental natural science was not included even in the quadrivium, it 
is equally true that the classical language did not come into the higher education 
curriculum until the Renaissance. Despite lack of explicit recognition in the 
original seven liberal arts, there can be no doubt that Greek philosophy and 
the associated schools were actively concerned with social and political issues. 
The empirical approach to social science is, of course, a development of the 
last 100 years. 

Apparently it is futile to try to define the content of the liberal arts in the 
present day by reference to the original seven. In fact, the so-called seven liberal 
arts were largely fortuitious choices rather than systematic and logical categories 
of knowledge. Thus, the attempt to determine the content of a liberal arts cur- 
riculum by specifying those disciplines which are part of the original conception 
of the liberal arts cannot be entirely successful, although it is clear that mathe- 
matics, social science, and science must be included as well as the humanities. 


Failing of success in defining the liberal arts, it may be wiser to consider what 
constitutes a liberal education. Our previous endeavors show that it is futile 
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to argue that a liberal education embraces or results from contact with the liberal 
arts. Rather, one must decide upon the essentials of a liberal education. Perhaps 
there is reasonably general agreement that a liberal education is made up of 
four elements: (1) knowledge, a broad acquaintance with the cultural heritage; 
(2) intellectual abilities and skills embracing the ability to use the major meth- 
ods of the various disciplines in seeking for and organizing information as a basis 
for making wise judgments; (3) skills of communication; and (4) a well- 
developed sense of values. Looking at each of these four qualities in turn, cer- 
tain conclusions may be reached. 


If a liberal education requires broad knowledge of our cultural heritage and 
if we argue that it is possible to develop this in any organized form, it becomes 
very doubtful that the usual introductory departmental courses either acquaint 
the student with the major ideas and principles of that heritage or do this in 
such a way as to assist the individual to see the interrelationship of the ideas 
and principles of the various disciplines. The courses are too largely oriented to 
narrow disciplines and to continuance or specialization in the field. Thus, pro- 
vision of a smaller number of interdisciplinary or divisional courses has come 
to be seen by many persons as essential to provision of a liberal or general edu- 
cation in the present day. 

The second quality of a liberal education emphasizes ability to use knowl- 
edge and to acquire knowledge in reference to the processes of critical and 
creative thought and judgment with which an individual is continually faced. 
Here again some doubt may be cast upon the typical introductory departmental 
offerings. Many of them are oriented to mastery and application of the particular 
disciplines in a specialized or professional sense rather than to viewing these 
disciplines as a segment of all knowledge and to developing conceptions and 
abilities useful in life experiences of the educated citizen. Attention to this sec- 
ond quality of liberal education also raises doubts about many of the general 
education or interdisciplinary courses, for too frequently in the concern about 
broad coverage of our cultural heritage these courses have covered so much 
that they provided no opportunity for thought nor any opportunity to grasp the 
nature of the thought patterns intrinsic to the field. Knowledge has merely been 
observed in passing; its existence is known, but its nature is not. If a choice 
must be made—and it must—then courses offered for the purpose of liberal 
education must reduce the attention to specific bits of knowledge and increase 
the emphasis on the development of abilities required in acquiring and utilizing 
knowledge. 

The third element of a liberal education is that of ability in communication. A 
single course does not and cannot develop the skills of reading, writing, and 
speaking, despite the fact that the requirement of one year of English composi- 
tion or communications is perhaps the one element common to all American 
higher education. The existence of the course does provide a whipping boy for 
a faculty which, proud of its accord on this requirement, thereby excuses 
itself from further responsibility. Yet the skills of communication provide per- 
haps the most obvious way in which the education of a person may be judged. 
They also provide, along with the intellectual abilities specified in the second 
quality of liberal education, the essential means whereby a person continues 
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his education. Finally, the attempt to communicate one’s own thoughts to others 
constitutes one of the best means of learning and real understanding which 
has yet been found or ever will be. To provide this type of learning it may 
not be necessary that every course require discussion or the writing of several 
papers, but it is vitally necessary that the total liberal education experience of 
the student embrace continuous demands for writing and discussion both as 
a means to clarify his own ideas and a means for interacting with those of 
others. Liberal education, as originally conceived by the Greeks and as required 
in the present day, must be planned to produce citizens who can and do take a 
responsible role in the resolution of social and political issues. Communication 
skills are essential to this conception. 

The fourth element of a liberal education is a consciously accepted and sys- 
tematic set of values. In our pluralistic society, any attempt to determine in 
detail the values to be inculcated by liberal education is fraught with peril. 
Ideally the liberally educated man should have arrived at a system of beliefs 
and values after having examined various alternatives and the implications of 
each. Despite our pretensions to academic freedom, the value system of the 
supporting clientele of an institution places severe restrictions on the faculty 
and students in the examination of values. Protestant colleges do not generally 
encourage their students to examine at length the Catholic, Jewish, or other 
religious points of view prior to final commitment to the particular dogma and 
tenets of the faith of the denomination to which the college adheres. The tend- 
ency, rather, is to expect the student to place religious reliefs in the category 
of unquestioned assumptions. Even today, some years after the McCarthy era, 
objective examination of the values underlying Communism may provoke 
criticism if not reprisal. 

Avoiding the difficulties of choice among values, some educators have urged 
the value of commitment to some definite set of values. Such commitment is 
recommended as an antidote to objectivity without always quite recognizing that 
objectivity is itself a value, particularly for the scholar and researcher. Neverthe- 
less, liberally educated persons must stand for something and it is well that 
they have consciously examined their value system and have a basis for their 
stand. On this we can all agree. On the definition and the detail of what those 
values are and on how rigidly they are to be held to in situations wherein the 
values themselves come into conflict, there will always be disagreement. Only 
the value of continually seeking for truth and continually having some reserva- 
tions that it has yet been finally determined can be accepted as a definite value 
to be inculcated by a liberal education. Beyond this the task is that of making 
students aware of the problems inherent in values and of assisting them to 
resolve these. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have been talking not about the content of 
a liberal arts curriculum, but the qualities of a liberal education and ways in 
which these may be injected into the curriculum by appropriate educational 
experiences. Such thinking forces us into the realization that no particular 
disciplines and no particular set of courses play a unique role in the develop- 
ment of any of these qualities. Every well-taught course can and should con- 
tribute to all of the major elements of a liberal education. So-called liberal arts 
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courses may suffer less restraint than vocational offerings in providing broad 
experience in the cultural heritage but they are not the sole contributors to this 
or to the other elements of a liberal education. To be sure, professional or tech- 
nical courses which emphasize the development of particular skills on a how- 
to-do-it basis contribute little or nothing to a liberal education. Unfortunately, 
this is also true of some of our liberal arts courses. A professional course which 
develops basic concepts and principles (many of which inevitably are extracted 
from or are based on the liberal arts) and emphasizes increasing ability on the 
part of the individual to analyze situations applying these principles and 
reaching conclusions offers, thereby, many liberal education experiences. 

We are forced then into the conclusion that it is the quality of teaching, the 
nature of the objectives, and the nature of educational experiences which 
determine the liberal education contribution of a course and ultimately of a 
curriculum. The content of the liberal arts curriculum, therefore, cannot be 
designated simply by stating the disciplines which are to be included therein. 
Rather, this content must be derived out of an examination of the essential 
qualities of a liberal education and the provision of experiences in the cur- 
riculum which promise to develop these abilities. There is, then, no final answer 
to the task of determining the content of the liberal arts curriculum. 





NOTE: Chairman of section 1 of this group was CarTER Davipson, President, Union College, and 
Chancellor, Union University; the recorder of section 1 was BROTHER Grecory, F.S.C., Academic 
Vice President, Manhattan College. Chairman of section 2 was FRANK R. KILLE, Associate Com- 
missioner for Higher and Professional Education, New York State; the recorder of section 2 was 
H. L. RasmMussen, Academic Dean, Walla Walla College. Chairman of section 3 was HarRoL_p 
Potter Ropes, President, Bradley University; the recorder of section 3 was SELIG ADLER, Professor 
of American History, The University of Buffalo. 
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How IMPORTANT ARE THE APPLIED and performing arts as a part of 
the liberal arts curriculum? There are many implications to this important ques- 
tion. Is it possible to obtain the traditional objectives of a liberal education and 
at the same time guarantee adequate preparation for professional competence? 

During a four-year experience it is not possible to learn all of the facts 
a student could use during his lifetime. If he cannot get all, what should he 
learn? 

The applied and performing arts require a high degree of specialization. 
This consumes major blocks of study time, and is necessary even to the 
exclusion of traditional courses. Such specialization can be defended psy- 
chologically and pedagogically. The performance arts cannot be set aside 
without critical detriment at any time during the undergraduate period if 
competence is desired. The academician need not be an inept performer; nor 
the musical artist, painter, sculptor, or actor only a musical athlete, a handy 
craftsman, or a parrot. It is my firm belief that a profound experience in 
the field of the arts is necessary if one is to be a practicing musician, artist 
or actor. 

The traditional viewpoint is that high specialization at the undergraduate 
level militates against a broad and liberal education and maturation of the mind. 

Are the general educational needs of the young artist, musician or actor 
different from those of the chemist, mathematician and linguist? Can the 
fine arts be taught in such a way that the student acquires the techniques 
of thinking used in the scientific process and in problem solving? Is not moti- 
vating the student to the delights of learning with deep penetration in one field 
a suitable pilot program to a lifetime of self-education in other fields? 

Every student at the undergraduate level must acquire the tools of learning 
as well as the proficiencies required in his own profession. All must learn how 
to read for understanding, to write what is thought, and to think articulately. 
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Can this be done and satisfy the traditional objectives of the performance 
arts and of the liberal arts curriculum? 

Are there essential differences of mental maturity between individuals 
educated in the broad general learning, with little if any adequacy as performers, 
and individuals whose principal learning at the college level was in performance? 

It is assumed that education, systematic and formal, is education for maturity 
and for independence. The mind does not exhibit its maturation only through 
the rendition of facts and display of memory. It best evidences itself in its 
use of discernment and judgment and in its ability to solve independently all 
kinds of problems. 

Traditionally it has been believed that systematic study in certain subject 
matter areas would start and automatically continue the mental maturation 
process. In the last 50 years there has been much to change this viewpoint. 
A natural outcome of the objectives of a democratic society has been the 
furnishing of equal educational opportunity for all. If all are to be educated, 
diversity of education must be found to meet all needs. 

This diversity, started first at the elementary school level, has subsequently 
affected the secondary school and finally the college and university. The 
psychological principle of transfer of training is a recently discovered principle 
and clearly shows that learning in one field does not automatically transfer 
to another field. This basic principle has developed the belief that no area of 
learning, as content, is superior to any other area in the development of the 
maturation process. If such is the case, the content of the fine arts field can 
be as important in the development of maturation as can any of the so-called 
traditional subject matter fields. 

What kind of a person is the average fine arts major ten years after gradua- 
tion? What are his current interests outside of his occupation? Is he a thinking 
person? Does he show interest and participate in social and civic affairs? 
Has he acquired the knowledge of a second field? Are his solutions to problems 
scientifically arrived at? What has he retained of the content of his under- 
graduate experience? It is estimated that 80 per cent of factual information 
has been forgotten, is not in focus, or is not readily usable. 

What of the educational experience does remain? The good student has 
acquired the tools of learning. He understands what he reads. He can write 
anything he can think. He gives evidence of articulateness in thinking. The 
good student has developed strong interests in many areas and has found a 
sense of direction for growth of his personality and life. He has a well-established 
intellectual curiosity and displays an enthusiasm for learning. He has developed 
a set of criteria of standards of excellence. 

The young artist, musician or actor can find at the undergraduate level 
a fusion of experience in academics and performance arts. It is necessary 
for the fine arts student to have a profound experience in all aspects of his 
branch of the arts. This experience is necessary if he is to gain a full under- 
standing and to give evidence of such understanding. 

To have a profound experience requires that the student be dedicated. 
Being a dedicated student in one field cannot guarantee the same dedication 
in all endeavors. However, the habit of being dedicated can carry the student 
into the broad field of learning for a life-long search for knowledge. 
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It is necessary to have a profound experience in the arts if one is to participate 
as a musician, an artist or an actor. The validation of intense specialization 
in the arts is to be found in the system of presentation and teaching of any 
material. This system requires that experience in all kinds of problem solving 
must be given. The content of the fine arts field must be taught in such a 
way that the principal issue is the setting up of problems. Thus the young 
artist must develop the ability to think straight in the application of fundamental 
principles to new problems and to discover the ability to organize thought 
logically. The tools of the thinking process must be developed as a habit of 
approach. A student so developed will not accept indoctrination. He will 
develop independence in thinking and will be self-reliant in his judgment. 
Such a system of teaching requires the student to think logically rather than 
memorize facts. 

Facts in any field may be learned or memorized and not understood. It 
is a current truism that the people of the world know more now than they 
understand. The short years of formal education at best are a launching 
platform for a lifetime of exploration into all the aspects of the creativeness 
of the mind. 

Students can be motivated in the learning process until they become on 
fire with their enthusiasm. Such enthusiasm takes them into other fields. Their 
intellectual horizons are expanded. Certainly such students cannot be casual. 
They are immersed in their desire for learning. As they involve themselves in 
the great adventure of learning, they soon find it equally possible to expand 
their interests to include tangent and corollary fields. 

Since, if properly taught, any one area of study does not yield more desirable 
mental personality traits and outcomes than any other; and since it is necessary 
to participate as a musician, artist or actor to have a profound experience in 
the field of the arts; and since the fine arts can be taught in such a way that 
the student acquires the techniques of thinking used in the scientific process 
and in problem solving; and since the student can be motivated to the delights 
of learning for a lifetime of self-education in other fields, the traditional 
objectives of the liberal education can be met through specialization in the 
field of the arts. 


NOTE: Chairman of this group was Dana P. VauGHAN, Dean, Art School, The Cooper_Union 
for the Advancement of Science and Art; the recorder was DuaNe H. Dorr, Instructor of English, 
Flint Community Junior College. 








To What Extent Should Laboratory Requirements Be 


a Part of Science Education for Nonscience Majors? 





BENSON E. GINSBERG 


Professor and Head, Biology Section 
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THIS PROBLEM OF LABORATORY REQUIREMENTS has a practical as 
well as a pedagogical side. The practical side has to do with the space, facilities, 
and man power to carry out an adequate program of laboratory instruction for 
all students during an era of peak enrollment. In order to offset these practical 
issues, surrogates for laboratory experience are constantly being proposed, pro- 
vided, and improved. Among these are audio-visual aids, demonstrations, and 
use of local facilities such as a museum or an arboretum, in communities where 
these exist. 

Entire film libraries are in process of preparation at the general course level. 
These involve the advice of some of the best experts in representative fields, 
and afford contact with some of the very best examples of phenomena, prin- 
ciples, and equipment. Very often the phenomena or the equipment could not 
be provided in any but a few places without the aid of the films. The National 
Science Foundation is, for the second year, receiving applications to develop 
equipment, instruments, and other aids for laboratory teaching. This national 
concern is in the process of bringing materials not heretofore available within 
the reach of every classroom. Every effort is being made to solve the practical 
problems. 

The assumptions behind the various film series and other demonstration proj- 
ects vary, even among these who are cooperating to produce the materials. Some 
scientists and educators who are involved in these efforts, feel very strongly 
that at best they can only supplement actual laboratory and field experience. 
Others feel that they are providing substantial substitutes for them. Despite these 
differences, there is a clear and prevailing consensus that something beyond 
lecture, discussion, and reading is necessary in any science course. 

No one would argue that a good film on mitosis, for example, cannot teach 
more in less time than an actual series of prepared slides seen by a beginning 
student under his own microscope; or that a planetarium demonstration is not 
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an unparalleled teaching device. However, when we get this far, are we not 
already standing with at least one foot in the laboratory? The difference between 
these examples, and what is usually considered as laboratory, is that here we 
are looking at an image of nature instead of nature itself, and that we are pro- 
viding a canned demonstration to a group, instead of an opportunity to explore 
the phenomena on a more individual basis. The question that remains is: Are 
the latter necessary in addition to the former, and are they necessary for the 
nonscience major? 

The question itself implies the answer with respect to the science major. 
However, perhaps this, too, should be examined, especially in the light of the 
question: Is it desirable to separate the science major from the nonmajor in 
the introductory science courses? The principal conclusion that I have en- 
countered in this sphere is that it is undesirable, but often necessary. The reasons 
that have been offered with respect to the undesirability of an early separation 
are, first, that many students at this level are unrealistic about their ambitions 
and possible professional future. If we have interesting and imaginative science 
courses, some students who did not have a serious interest in science when they 
first encountered it, should emerge from the general course as presumptive 
science majors. Conversely, others, who had unrealistic notions about their 
own abilities and interests, might change their minds, both as a result of a better 
understanding of what science is and, perhaps, through encountering courses 
in the humanities and social sciences that strike a responsive chord. To the ex- 
tent that we separate the major from the nonmajor in general courses, the stu- 
dent who changes his mind is penalized by having extra requirements added 
even though the change in direction occurs as early as the end of the freshman 
year in college, when a student has not yet had a prior opportunity to make a 
realistic career or serious-interest decision. 

Another reason is that the moment one separates the major from the nonmajor 
in a general course, the course for the nonmajor is immediately labeled a snap 
course, or a science-appreciation course, and—whatever its true nature—is not 
thought of as being a respectable course in science. If it were, why wouldn't 
the major be required to take it along with the nonmajor? 

The arguments for early separation are also vigorously made. These often use 
the example of European systems where there is early segregation on an ability 
and interest basis, and where the curriculum can, therefore, be intensive and 
professional much earlier than in a system where ability is evaluated relatively 
late, and choice is delayed. It is argued that science is becoming more and more 
technical, and that it is a waste of time for the potential science student to 
dawdle along in baby courses when he could be getting technical prerequisites 
that would enable him to achieve a higher level of sophistication in his area in 
a much shorter time. 

It is certainly a convention, if not a conviction, among the so-called “hard- 
core” research scientists that I have encountered professionally, that a non- 
laboratory course at any level for any group of students is not really a bona 
fide science course. 

One must learn how to use simple apparatus; actually employ the metric 
system; look through a microscope; dissect; take boiling points; and, above all, 
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participate in a simple experiment. Merely solving problems in acceleration, 
or genetics, or writing chemical equations, or reading about experiments, does 
not amount to the same thing. Seeing pictures of cells photographed under the 
microscope or diagrams of internal organs is not sufficient. Even seeing demon- 
strations, exhibits, and movies is no substitute. In fact, there is no substitute. 
If it is to be a wholly satisfactory science course, it must have a laboratory. 

It would be simpler to understand this attitude if the laboratory were for the 
sake of learning particular manipulative techniques, but this is not the usual 
argument and, even when this argument is put forward, it is given a secondary 
status at best, as is the argument that there is a kind of aura about science, so 
that one does not get the flavor of the enterprise without smelling certain sulfur 
compounds and hardening one’s hands in formalin. The important concepts in 
any scientific field can and have been taught without formal laboratory. There 
are also many laboratory courses taught that keep the student occupied with 
highly dubious and dispensable busy work. One can certainly find good and 
bad examples of general courses on either side of the laboratory fence, and, 
perhaps a variety of approaches to this general topic is the healthiest situation 
for curricular development and improvement. 





NOTE: Chairman of section 1 of this group was R. Ray Haun, Professor of Physical Science, 
Drake University; the recorder of section 1 was ADOLPH J. STERN, Dean of the College, and 
Professor of Chemistry, Wagner College. Chairman of section 2 was Epwarp A. CARLIN, Dean, 
Basic College, Michigan State University; the recorder of section 2 was Frep J. BENSON, Dean 
of Engineering, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
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To What Extent Should the Study of Religion Be 


Included in the Curriculum? 





J. EDWARD DIRKS 


Stephen Merrell Clement 
Professor of Christian Methods 
Yale University Divinity School 








WHAT ARE THE GROUNDS OF JUSTIFYING PROVISIONS for the 
study of religion in curricula of higher learning? 

Although we cannot argue from what is to what ought to be, we cannot 
ignore the fact that virtually all church-related colleges, independent or private 
universities, and state universities today offer courses in religion. Junior colleges, 
teachers colleges, and technical institutions have also begun to offer courses. 

Historical considerations argue strongly for the study of religion. It had 
been an integral part of the major Western academic traditions and was 
transferred to American colleges and universities from their beginnings. 

Religion is included as an aspect and dimension of culture. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as education has the task of transmitting the cultural heritage, 
religion cannot be excluded. The development of general education during 
the past few decades tends to give particular cultural justification to the in- 
clusion of religion. 

Students may be assisted to clarify their religious thinking, to use basic 
content for the growth of religious knowledge and insight, and to adopt a 
“faith,” if at all, after critical reflection and the consideration of alternatives 
rather than blindly or dogmatically. The thoughtful, systematic, and critical 
study of religion is primary in promoting an understanding of religion. 

If religion is an aspect of culture, and if it is equally a dimension of knowl- 
edge in other fields, then it must be studied where it is met in the fields of 
literature, history, philosophy, and various others. Though a department of 
religion is a vital part in the curriculum, it should never be the whole of the 
program. 

When courses have been grounded on secure academic foundations, they 
can also serve as resources for voluntary religious organizations, for the 
churches’ ministries in colleges and universities, and for the cocurricular work 
of chaplains, all of these being important activities in which students may 
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exercise and examine their convictions in free discussion and corporate action. 

The studies of religion should be provided to the extent that there is 
academic justification for them, that they can be maintained on a par with 
other courses and subject-matter fields. 

Ideally, a college or university which has resources and is legally free to 
do so, should provide for the study of religion to the following extent. It 
should establish a department of religion, offering a core of courses which 
introduce students to the religious heritage of man—first, courses in the He- 
brew-Christian tradition, in biblical literature, the history of Western religious 
thought and institutions, and contemporary religious issues in the areas of 
ethics, philosophy, and related fields; and, secondly, courses in non-Western 
religious history, literature and contemporary movements. The department 
should provide for a sequence of studies, maintain high standards of scholarly 
teaching, and possess a relative autonomy among other disciplines. 

Around this core of studies should be gathered courses in related fields, 
such as psychology of religion, history of religion, anthropology, sociology, 
philosophy of religion, classics, oriental studies, etc., where the study of 
religion in relation to another discipline should take place. Such a “scatter 
pattern” has many values; among them, stimulating relevance, diversity in 
instruction, and wider availability to students. Comprehensive treatment may 
best be guaranteed by having the instructors in these related courses considered 
part of a committee on the study of religion in which the department of 
religion is considered the core. 

There should be two further, but related provisions. First, every instructor 
should so expose his subject that he would include issues, facts, and implica- 
tions of religion whenever they naturally arise in every division, department, 
and course. This belongs to the concern for a proper academic objectivity in 
the classroom. Secondly, instructors should be encouraged to teach their 
courses from the point of view which they religiously hold, using that perspec- 
tive (since to have none is not possible) to interpret facts and deal with issues 
which make the reality of the subject matter more apparent and relevant. 

The instructor of religion too should be entitled to such freedom to present 
a point of view with the conviction appropriate to scholars. As long as 
academic freedom is a cardinal interest of higher education, it would seem 
appropriate that there should be no more restraints on the scholar in religion 
than in any other field. Moreover, the extent to which he would have such 
freedom would emphasize the faculty’s recognition of religion as a legitimate 
academic discipline. 

Improved standards have been achieved in religious instruction in the last 
several decades, and good scholars and able teachers are increasingly available. 
The situation continues to suffer, however, whenever it is assumed that deep 
and sympathetic religious commitment inescapably tends toward narrow dog- 
matism or sectarian instruction. Objectivity is required in teaching in higher 
education; but, faith commitments are essential to human life and personal 
existence. The methodological dilemma persists when the church and the state 
are related to colleges and universities. The church should not exert pressures 
upon universities with respect to central academic tasks, even in the study of 
religion. Neither should the state proscribe what must be done in the area of 
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religion if universities would be faithful to their academic tasks. The study of 
religion is primarily an aspect of academic policy, and the criteria by which 
it is judged must be scholarly. When it is studied in colleges and universities, 
it is examined with openness to critical inquiry, not with the intention of in- 
doctrination. Unlike the church, the university challenges commitment; this 
is the university’s task throughout with reference to all commitments. 

The extent to which religion should be included in the curriculum must be 
resolved in the light of dual conditions—competence and sincerity, and di- 
versity and conviction. Perhaps it is in the American situation that these 
conditions may be best provided, for they are essential not only to our heritage 
but are also our best reasons to hope that we may have the strength of a 
free and humane society to serve the contemporary world. 





A. L. SEBALY 


Director of Student Teaching 
Western Michigan University 








THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY EXISTS BY NECESSITY within a society 
of conflicting values—values which can strengthen or fracture the university 
ideal. Under such circumstances one must ask what responsibilities does a 
university in our culture have. At a minimum, for many observers, these re- 
sponsibilities must be at least two: 1) The university must be untrammeled by 
restrictions either upon the right to pursue or the right to impart knowledge; 
2) The university must see to provide the environmental framework in which 
the university student can develop his full potential. 

Under such circumstances the study of religion as an intellectual discipline 
becomes a valid field of scholarship in the academic community. As an intel- 
lectual discipline it would receive the same rights, treatment, and privileges 
as any other discipline. 

The academic community for the student is a home away from home. The 
student is expected during his stay to obtain the proper combination of credit 
hours which will give him not only his liberal or general education, but special- 
ized and professional education as well. Because of the nature of the culture 
of which he is a part he enters the university with a dual heritage, the Judeo- 
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Christian traditions and the philosophy of the Enlightenment. What he seeks 
from the university is not known until his individual case is examined. What 
the university should do for him as a person is far from a settled question. 
The general consensus seems to be that in a public college or university 
sectarian answers to students’ religious questions cannot be given. At the 
same time the college or university cannot ignore religion as a cultural force. 

Suppose a university has established a department of religion. This depart- 
ment faces the same difficulties as any other in having its influences felt on 
a campus. Its staff is also susceptible to the same weaknesses and strengths 
which influence other professors in the academic marketplace. The professors 
of the new department can become so engrossed in their specialization that 
they are likely to overlook the institutional approach in considering where their 
department fits into the total scene. 

Is there a chance to ameliorate the problems I have presented? I refer to the 
Teacher Education and Religion Study of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education (1953-58) for a partial answer. It was found 
that the conditions necessary to carry on a teacher education and religion study 
on a college or university campus were these: 


1. The campus as a whole needed to accept the idea that it has a responsi- 
bility to improve teacher education in all of its aspects. 


2. The faculty and administration needed to agree in general that it was 
the proper function of colleges and universities preparing teachers 
to teach intelligent understanding of the role of religion in human 
affairs. 

3. The broad area of religion as a phase of man’s development needed 
to be recognized whenever and wherever appropriate in the various 
disciplines. 

4. There had to be a genuine concern by the faculty and administration for 
curricular enrichment and improvement in all areas. 


5. There needed to be acceptance of the idea that cooperative self-study 
is an integral and continuing part of a collegiate institution’s program. 


6. Individual faculty members needed to be willing to initiate through 
study and experimentation enrichment and change in the courses they 
were teaching. 


7. Any program of action for a given campus needed to fit into the 
programs which already existed or were contemplated for that campus. 


The next decade will be an exciting one for those who are interested in 
considering the extent to which the study of religion should be included in 
the curriculum. Among educators there is increasingly an openness of dis- 
cussion about the area. There will be a change of emphasis in some of the 
disciplines as they are related to religion. For example, in the field of sociology 
there is an increasing interest in the study of the institution of religion. And 
certainly there is an increasing interest in the study of the place of religion 
in psychology. Study and teaching in the various disciplines, however, are 
not enough. There is need for experimentation and research if the gains of the 
past decade are to be furthered. 


NOTE: Chairman of this panel was FrepericK DEW. BoLMAN, JR., President, Franklin and Marshall 
py the recorder was MATTHEW J. WHITEHEAD, Dean of College, District of Columbia Teach- 
ers College. 
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How Can the Continuity in the Study of the Language Arts, 
the Social Sciences, and the Humanities in High School 


and the First Two Years of College Be Improved? 





BRUCE DEARING 


Professor of English, and 
Dean, School of Arts and Science 
University of Delaware 








PERHAPS THE FIRST STEP IN IMPROVING ARTICULATION in the 
study of language arts between the schools and the colleges is to abandon some 
of our favorite fictions. For example we could declare a moratorium on com- 
plaints that students reach us from the the high schools so nearly illiterate 
that we have to begin at the beginning. In simple fact, an increasing number 
appear with superb preparation; instead of boring and frustrating them with 
a standard offering aimed below them, we should take account of what they 
have already achieved by granting advanced standing, effecting homogeneous 
groupings, and waiving formal requirements which are for these students irrel- 
evant. Accelerated programs in the secondary schools can avail little if the 
second stage of the rocket fizzles in the freshman year. 

Another notion I would like to see abandoned is the fiction entering fresh- 
men have picked up somewhere, that what college English instructors will 
approve and reward is “‘style’—by which they seem to mean a tortuous poly- 
syllabic patois which in fact we slash at with marginal remonstrances such as 
“overdrawn,” “overwritten,” “fine writing,” “elegant variation.” Perhaps this 
is an inevitable by-product of encouragement to expand vocabulary; but it 
may be the misbegotten twin of the view of English as an arcane and ritualistic 
traffic in “hidden meanings.” If teachers and professors talked more together 
we could go far to correct these mistaken assumptions that wedge the schools 
and colleges apart. 

If students can somehow learn the arithmetic of language in grade school, 
its algebra and geometry in high school, and its calculus and topology in col- 
lege, some continuity and articulation may be achieved. It may be that for 
most students the algebra and geometry of language represent the limits of 
their capacities and needs, and are appropriate to the required one or two years 
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of English on the college level. But surely college is not the proper place to 
master the arithemtic of conventional grammar, spelling, and the structures of 
the sentence and the paragraph. 

To strain the analogy further, it might be suggested that we in English should 
take a cue from our colleagues in mathematics, who are revolutionizing their 
basic concepts and teaching practices. It may be that in some version of the 
new linguistics (and even of the new criticism) are to be found more service- 
able bases for our teaching. Surely the psychology of learning and the science of 
linguistics have much to offer every teacher of language, from kindergarten to 
graduate school. College teachers probably have more to learn than high school 
teachers in this regard. 

I have a quite unscientific hunch that in our raucous oral-aural world of 
insistent communication through TV, radio, squawk boxes, committees, and 
conferences, there may be an increasing number of citizens who get along to 
a point—even to and occasionally through college—without really learning 
to read and write. We need to recognize, with humility, that the teacher and 
the professor without special training are equally helpless to deal with a stu- 
dent with a genuine reading problem, and that the reading specialist has much 
to teach us, in general, and the student we cannot help, in particular. 

The lack of a common body of knowledge, and a core of viable myths which 
we in English lament so sorely, is in fact a serious problem for our whole 
society. Because I am a creature of my own experience, and acquired my values 
before World War II, I am ready to plump for early acquaintance with Greek 
myths, Bible stories, and Roman history; for Arthurian legends and Dickens 
in sentimental adolescence; for Julius Caesar, and “Birches” in high school and 
the rest of Shakespeare and Frost in college for anyone who presumes to speak 
and comprehend the English language. However, I have an uneasy suspicion 
that for some of the texts a group like ours is likely to set down as minima, 
there may be alternatives more appropriate to the age and time of those we 
teach. We must at least be open to the possibility. 





















































J. N. Hook 


Professor of English 
University of Illinois, and 
Executive Secretary 
National Council of Teachers of English 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ENGLISH departments must take the lead 
if the needed continuity between the twelfth and the thirteenth grades is to be 
developed. High school English teachers are eager to prepare their students 
sufficiently well to meet rigorous demands of a college freshman composition 
course. But high school teachers are hurt by the slurs and accusations which 
many college teachers throw at them, and bewildered by contradictory state- 
ments about what language skills colleges hope for in their entering freshmen. 
Now, however, with some notable exceptions, the high schools are getting 
neither wise counsel nor effective leadership from the colleges. They are getting 
bitter criticism instead. 

Every one of these criticized and bedeviled high school teachers went to 
college somewhere. If they do not perform their job well, it is partly because 
they were not prepared to do it. Some of them have only weak minors in 
English because college English departments have not been loud enough in 
their protestations to state certification boards, not insistent enough that any 
person who teaches English should know English. Many of them really know 
little about the English language, its history, its changes, its relationship to 
other languages of the world, its basic principles for use as a medium of com- 
munication. Who is to blame for this ignorance? Obviously, the college English 
departments that prepared the teachers. 

I should recommend, as a minimum for prospective teachers, six semester 
hours of advanced composition and English language courses beyond the 
freshman year. Some of these would be courses in which the prospective teach- 
ers write on a variety of subjects—not just literary subjects—and in which 
each composition would be analyzed rigorously. Some of the advanced work 
would deal with the nature and function of language, including at least a 
synopsis of the history of the English language and a scholarly, modern analysis 
of how we put sentences together for various purposes. 

In addition to better preparation of future teachers, college English depart- 
ments need to put their own composition houses in order. At present it is 
hard to find two departments or even two members of the same department 
who agree completely on what the purposes and the content of college fresh- 
man English courses should be. 
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It is good to note that progress is being made toward some definition of 
the freshman course, at least to the degree that high school teachers can be 
given some general information. In the past couple of years, for example, a 
group of college English teachers in Alabama, some in California, and some 
in Indiana have come out with statements describing in general terms their 
programs, their purposes, their grading standards, and their expectations (or 
hopes) concerning the knowledge and skills of entering freshmen. 

Many high school teachers have excessive work loads. In Chicago, for in- 
stance, most English teachers teach five classes a day, 35 or more students 
in a class, 175 students a day, 875 student-hours a week. To require one 
composition a week from each student and to spend the eight minutes per 
paper that careful evaluation demands, would necessitate 23 hours a week for 
grading alone. In addition there would be 25 hours in class, at least five hours 
in cocurricular activities, and (hopefully) five hours for conferences and ten 
hours for lesson preparation. That makes a 68 hour week. Something has to 
give. The solution is that the teachers assign very few compositions, and thus 
save 23 hours in many of their weeks. Who can blame the teachers for not 
wanting to work 68 hours in this era of the 35 or 40-hour week? But the 
students suffer. They do not learn to write because they get too little practice 
in writing. College teachers should shout from the housetops about the parsi- 
mony that thus cheats children in Chicago and hundreds of other communities. 

For the past several years the University of Illinois has been experimenting 
with a program for making high school teachers and administrators better in- 
formed about the college freshman course at Illinois. Many thousands of copies 
of a descriptive bulletin have been distributed. Members of the department 
have made many talks throughout the state. Compositions written when stu- 
dents enter have been marked meticulously and sent to the students’ high 
schools so that teachers and administrators can understand the standards of 
grading on the university level. But to my mind the most important step has 
been the arrangement of a number of conferences at the University, confer- 
ences in which the high school English teacher meets face to face the college 
teacher who inherited the student. They exchange information about the stu- 
dent, look at papers he has written in college, and—most significant—get to 
know each other. These conferences are of no less value to the college teacher 
than to the high school teacher. 

The University of Illinois is by no means alone in such face-to-face confer- 
ences. Other states are making attempts. The point, of course, is that there can 
be no continuity unless both high school and college teachers understand 
both the high school and the college programs. 
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IN THE FIELD OF MODERN foreign languages, the colleges during the dec- 
ade of the 60s will be faced with what promises to be a dramatic shift of em- 
phasis in the schools, creating considerable pressure for adjustment in higher 
education. 

Briefly, here are some of the essential characteristics of this change that 
will take place in the schools. The new approach is built upon a refreshingly 
simple yet generally neglected creed: Language teaching means teaching the 
use of the language in its primary functional skills. The languages taught in 
the schools involve four skills—listening comprehension, speaking ability, 
reading, and writing—and it is natural to learn segments of the language in 
just that progression, as one does the native tongue. Further, an earlier start 
in life is required and longer sequences must be provided if any degree of 
mastery is to be expected. 

In this new approach, the proficiency of the language teacher is, of course, 
paramount. Obviously, she must herself have reasonably effective mastery 
of the language skills if she is to teach them. In the past, the teacher’s lack 
of this mastery has been a major block to any reform of language instruction. 
To use a simple analogy, we have been, in effect, going through succeeding 
generations of teachers and students of the piano with, except in rare instances, 
no one ever sitting down to play a piano or indeed ever seeing or hearing one. 
The National Defense Education Act is making a start at changing this situation 
in various ways, mainly through summer and year-round institutes for school 
teachers, where proficiency is raised and effective methodologies are demon- 
strated. Six or eight weeks in an institute can hardly make over a teacher; 
nevertheless, the eagerness and industry of participants has been inspiring, and 
the very real effects of the first institutes are being felt in numerous classrooms 
across the country. 

Further, with NDEA aid a series of tests is being prepared for measuring 
teacher proficiency in the four skills as well as in language analysis, knowledge 
of the culture of the people who speak the language, and professional prepara- 
tion. These tests will help provide proficiency standards rated through perform- 
ance, and they will make possible quick diagnosis of satisfactory or unsatis- 
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factory qualifications so that appropriate remedial work may be undertaken. 

New instructional materials, emphasizing development of all the language 
skills, are on the way, prepared under contract with the Office of Education. 
Preliminary lessons used at 12 NDEA language institutes proved highly 
effective and were tried out experimentally by many hundreds of teachers. 

Another development is the innovation of electronic equipment in secondary 
school language teaching, with all its implications for strengthening audio- 
lingual training. The NDEA provides matching funds for the purchase and 
installation of such equipment in public schools, and in the first year of NDEA 
the number of high schools with electronic language laboratories rose from 
65 to more than 400. Frankly, we are hardly ready with appropriate materials 
and effective techniques for anything like optimum use of this equipment, but 
these things will develop. 

In view of these developments and many others I might mention, I venture 
to predict that well before the new decade is out the colleges can expect 
strong pressure from below in the foreign language field. As the schools 
begin to produce increasing numbers of students with something other than 
the traditional collection of grammar rules and stumbling translation experience, 
strong dissatisfaction will be heard from both students and schools unless 
suitable continuity is available. 

This does not mean that the present college language instruction will neces- 
sarily move away from belles-lettres. The language course must indeed achieve 
its goal as a truly liberalizing study. Better training of high school students 
will of course increase the likelihood of successful literary courses. 

But the point is that now, like it or not, the college language department 
must acknowledge that it has stewardship over something which modern 
America is coming to regard as a national resource of vital practical value— 
communication in a foreign tongue. And the implications reach beyond the 
literary course. On two occasions in the past 80 years the language profession 
has gingerly rejected this practical objective. Today the sweep of circumstances 
is moving the college modern foreign language department rapidly to this 
inevitable-seeming destiny. 
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THERE IS A STRANGE CONTRADICTION in the great interest expressed 
in education in America today. From all that we read and hear, we are in a 
race to provide engineers, scientists and foreign language speaking diplomats. 
Once we have sufficient numbers with know-how in these fields, we shall be 
out in front, safe and secure. Our missiles will be bigger and better, our space 
travel farther and safer, and our ambassadors beautiful to behold, without an 
ugly American in the lot. 

I don’t know whether the luncheons and dinners I attend have like-minded 
guests invited, but at any rate I have met a great number of corporation 
presidents and chairmen of boards who have a far different viewpoint and 
appeal to make. Each is looking and searching diligently for men of judgment, 
men with perspective who can see the relationships of math and science and 
foreign language and social studies and the arts of communication to their 
business and to their times. 

Unless the field of humanities is now thinking of fragmentizing itself into 
specialized areas with learned men in charge of segments, I have assumed 
that this was the role of the humanities teacher—to provide for society these 
educated men with perspective—men who could see the present in focus, 
because they understood the past. And, using what they understood of both 
times, have the vision and the daring to move into the future. 

It has always seemed to me that the real value of the humanities teacher 
in the field of education could be the role he might play in pulling together 
into perspective for the student all the wisdom he learned in our compart- 
mentalized system of education. 

The beginning and end of all wisdom takes place continuously through the 
day for the student as he enters each classroom of a subject matter teacher. 
There is never enough time in the day, or the semester, to get across to the 
student all that the teacher must pour into him. 

I have seen that awful look of futility and frustration pass across the face 
of an overworked social science teacher when someone suggested at a faculty 
meeting that she check for punctuation in addition to content. 

There is a great deal of attention being given to the fifth major in the high 
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school. Naturally, it is the gifted student who is taking this fifth major. 

I would suggest a use for the fifth major. Why could it not be used as 
the time to do a job of orientation for which the humanities teacher is so 
well equipped. If there were such an orientation period I do not think it 
should be restricted to gifted students. 

Have we really done a good job when we send high school graduates out 
with a staggering variety of packages which they have gathered from courses? 
Somehow, they are expected to sort out all this learning and gain perspective 
as they relate what they have learned to the society in which they have to 
live and work. Many of them are confused. 

Humanities came in the sophomore year in the junior college, but I spent 
time with freshmen in my office in the evening without a credit course to 
lure them and what we did was lower case humanities. The students called 
them “bull sessions.” It was an attempt to orient them to make the science 
major see that the scientist does not live and work in a scientific vacuum. As 
a speaker I heard recently put it—“I was trying to make scientists sufficiently 
humanistic so that they work for philosophers instead of for dictators.” 

I should like this new secondary school humanities teacher to be more than 
a competitor for a big department and more classes and more time. I should 
rather have him continuously fighting for the synthesis of all learning—the 
distillation of all knowledge. 

What I should like to see is this type of humanities recognized in high 
schools at the senior level. But, if I had my way, it would also be part of the 
junior high school, as well. 

Today, everyone is taking a good look at the program of education and 
at the differences in children. In Chicago these days, we are running so 
fast that staff members are gasping for breath. We are constantly examining, 
evaluating and changing. We are no longer wedded to the “how” in education, 
but are constantly insisting that we have to know as well the “why.” 

The humanities teacher holds the key to the “why.” Yet the voice of humani- 
ties is not heard as loud and as clear as it should be in the administrative 
meetings where school administrators are now gathering to seek answers. At 
least, they are not speaking out as the voice of perspective. 

At Atlantic City in 1959 humanities had its day. But the emphasis was 
on the “how” of the arts. Somehow, it was never made clear that the artist 
and musician and philosopher and the poet and writer and the dramatist and 
the architect view their times and reflect their times and we go to them for 
an understanding of the past. 

We cannot compete with all the tangibles inherent in the “how” unless we 
can make secondary school administrators understand that humanities can 
provide the perspective so woefully missing in today’s education. This has got 
to be done. 

We cannot have continuity until we first establish our position in the sec- 
ondary school. This should be done wherever secondary school principals are 
meeting. Until we sell administrators on the importance of humanities in 
secondary education, then, we are merely talking about continuity. 
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A SHORT TIME AGO I visited a large city high school. Here, in Advanced 
Placement Program classes, mature, highly motivated students were doing 
real, college-level work in American history and European history. There was 
no doubt about the quality of the classes. How many college teachers know 
that this kind of thing is going on in an American high school? Very few. 

Earlier in this academic year I sat in an eleventh grade American history 
class in another city high school. The Monroe Doctrine was being discussed. 
Once again I asked myself a question: “How many college teachers, who 
each year teach the Monroe Doctrine not too differently from the way it was 
being taught in this class, realize that they are repeating what has been done 
before—in the eleventh grade, in the eighth grade, and sometimes even in 
the fifth grade?” Not many. 

In another high school American history class in a college town, I saw 
some very poor teaching. Had any of the college professors ever talked with 
this teacher, ever given him a chance to ask questions? No. 

Civics in the ninth grade, problems of democracy in the twelfth grade—here 
is a combination that disturbs many college teachers. Most of them do not 
know that these two courses were recommended in a 1916 report. This report, 
issued at a time when many students were leaving school after the eighth 
grade, introduced civics as a ninth grade course instead of ancient history. 
More students would then stay in school, it was contended. A cyclical arrange- 
ment of courses was approved, with seventh, eighth, and ninth grade work 
repeated in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. There has been no meeting 
of the school and college minds in history and the other social studies in a 
long time. 

I call for action on the part of college teachers. They will find many high 
school teachers ready to cooperate if there is a real cooperative venture and 
not an attempt to fell the high school teachers what to do. 

More has been done under the Advanced Placement Program than any other 
auspices to bring school and college teachers together. Teachers meet on exam- 
ination committees, as readers of examinations, and particularly at the three-day 
subject conferences held each year in late June. College teachers have learned 
what is going on in schools and have given credit and advanced placement to 
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students who do well in college-level Advanced Placement Program courses 
in school and on the advanced placement examinations. Furthermore, they 
have changed their regular freshman and sophomore courses so that students 
do less repeating of work already done in school. 

The work of the American Historical Association’s Service Center for 
Teachers of History should be noted. It has put out a number of useful 
pamphlets. It has arranged some good meetings of school and college teachers. 

In Pittsburgh an exciting cooperative venture in history and English is in 
progress between the Pittsburgh schools and the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Edwin Fenton, an assistant professor of history at Carnegie Tech, is 
teaching full time in the Taylor Allderdice High School. He is working with 
high school teachers in three courses: a new tenth-grade course called “An 
Introduction to the Social Sciences,” an eleventh-grade Advanced Placement 
Program course in American history, and a twelfth-grade APP course in 
European history. There is advanced placement work in other Pittsburgh 
high schools, and a high school teacher of American history is teaching 
successfully part time at Carnegie Tech. 

A Portland, Oregon, High School Curriculum Study has recently been 
completed. It was made by professors from the nine Oregon colleges and 
universities working under the direction of Professor Albert Kitzhaber of 
the University of Kansas, at the invitation of the Board of Directors of the 
Portland Public Schools. 

For several years Professor W. Burlie Brown of Tulane University has 
been working in American history with high school teachers in his vicinity. 
Williams College has had many Advanced Placement students, it has revised 
its freshman and sophomore courses in European and American history, and 
members of the history department are now cooperating with nearby high 
school teachers. 

A meeting of school and college teachers to consider revision of history and 
social studies curricula was held under Harvard auspices. As part of its 150th 
Birthday Celebration, the Lawrenceville School in Lawrenceville, New Jersey, 
is holding a series of Advanced Placement Program conferences. And the 
John Hay Fellows Program through its year Fellowships, its Summer Institutes 
in the Humanities, and its other activities is advancing the cause of continuity 
in education. 

Only a beginning has been made. We must have immediately more sincere 
and effective cooperation between schools and colleges, particularly at the 
teacher level, than we now have. In many ways we are now in the midst of 
an educational revolution; we must have an educational revolution in school- 
college relations too. As I said before, I am issuing here a call for action. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND COLLEGE underclassmen may 
encounter the humanities in many forms and guises. A perceptive instructor in 
the sciences—physical, natural, or social—may communicate quite as much of 
the values, insight, attitudes, and outlook which we customarily associate with 
the humanistic studies as may the teacher of literature, philosophy, or the fine 
arts. 

Yet for the vast majority of our students there is only one school subject of 
those conventionally classified as humanistic which is likely to be a regular and 
recurrent feature of their programs of study. That is literature; and until 
there is a considerable change in our high school and college curricula, it will 
probably be almost entirely English literature, or at least literature read in 
English. Thus, though the potential contact with or experience in the humanities 
is by no means confined, there is relatively little opportunity for planned con- 
tinuity in such experiences, and of necessity we must look chiefly to the English 
classes to furnish what there is of it. 

What do we expect from the humanities? Is it not reasonable to maintain that 
we should like to develop a receptivity toward serious artistic productions, past 
or contemporary, irrespective of medium? We should certainly want to develop 
the capacity to grasp, to interpret, to react to such works, to be able to take 
advantage of the significant human experience which they contain and convey. 
In the past quarter century our geographical horizons have unquestionably 
widened; nevertheless, it is one of the chief functions of education to transmit 
the cultural heritage from one generation to another. For us this heritage is 
still a combination of the Graeco-Roman and the Judeo-Christian, both of 
which stand in danger, currently, of being diffused and of losing their sharp- 
ness of impact. 

If we can agree upon something like these as our aims, clearly the key to 
their development, particularly with respect to the reading of literature, is to be 
be found in carefully planned sequences of experience rather than by dividing 
up the expanse between Beowulf and Thomas Wolfe into four or six consecu- 
tive parts. There is surely a discoverable relationship between the age and gen- 
eral development of the individual student and the nature of the appeal that 
literature has or may have for him. At one point it will surely be adventure, at 
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another the discovery of character and personality, at a third the exploration 
of ideas. This was recognized years ago and formed the organizational basis 
of at least one series of high school literature texts. To secure continuity be- 
tween high school and college it is necessary in particular to think of and plan 
for the first two college years as part of this period of sequential development. 

One caution must be observed, however. Experience as the term is used here, 
refers specifically to the literary or aesthetic experience, not the so-called “ac- 
tivity-experience,” which leads to building papier-maché models of the Globe 
Theater and at the same time neglecting the text of Shakespeare, or sees in 
Thoreau’s Walden the motivation for an essay on camping rather than an 
honest answer to the questions, “Where did I live?” and “What did I live for?” 

If we consider history as one of the humanities, and there are certainly ex- 
cellent reasons for doing so, one other possibility of achieving continuity 
presents itself, and merits brief mention. Over the years history has so shifted 
its position in the secondary school curriculum that it is now wholly aligned 
with the social studies and is being taught with primary emphasis upon the 
social and civic understanding needed for effective participation in modern 
society rather than upon its value as a record of our cultural heritage. 

This has resulted in emphasis upon the broad sweep of universal history at 
the expense of particular attention to the ancient world, to England, or to any 
specific body of subject matter except the United States. As a consequence, 
a high school student is likely to have given the conventional lick and promise 
to a sequence commencing with the Egyptians, the Babylonians, and the Greeks, 
and concluding with World War II possibly no less than three times during his 
school life, and it is not until he enters college that any part of the subject is 
presented in depth. 

Admittedly there is a place for the magnificent procession of world events 
throughout the centuries, but to confine the presentation of history in the 
secondary schools to this is of questionable value. Continuity between high 
school and college may best be achieved by providing the secondary school 
student with some experience in depth as a preparation for the approach which 
he is certain to encounter in his college classes, substituting for the necessarily 
vague generalities and panoramic view of world history an intensity and a 
focus which will give the subject an opportunity to demonstrate the fascination 
of which it is capable through the full-bodied re-creation of the life of an 
earlier era. 
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THE INSTRUCTIONAL GAP IN THE HUMANITIES AREA between 
high school and college is indicated, in a superficial manner at least, by the gen- 
eral unfamiliarity of the term “humanities” to the incoming college freshman 
and to the public at large. In the Chicago City Junior College the humanities 
sequence is regarded as a second year course, although entering freshmen with 
a high reading ability as reflected in high school English courses may be per- 
mitted to take the sequence in the first year. In any case the humanities course 
forms a part of the core curriculum of “General Education” and is a required 
course. As such the course is taken by many who have had no particular previ- 
ous acquantance with the subject matter and by some who, in ail likelihood, 
would not have elected to take the course if left to their own decision. In these 
circumstances it is not uncommon for a student at registration time to come 
forward in all sincerity with the question, “What is this humanities, anyway?” 
If the implied gap between high school and college teaching of the humani- 
ties were only a matter of course labels the problem would not be a serious 
one. That the gap is very real may be seen in the fact that the college course 
is for the vast majority of students a brand new learning experience, both in 
the actual subject matter employed and in the discussion method of presenta- 
tion. The newness of this experience comes as a shock to some but for almost 
all it unfolds a new world of understanding and appreciation and of this vast 
majority some, at least, find this new world exhilarating and rewarding. Not 
only should the continuity in the study of the humanities in high school and 
college be improved but this improvement must take place mainly on the high 
school level where the humanities approach can scarcely be found at all. 
The most thorough teaching of a humanities-type subject in the high schools 
is undoubtedly that of literature as it forms a part of the required course in 
English. The fact that English is generally a required course for all four of 
the high school years accounts for a good measure of this effectiveness, al- 
though it may be observed here parenthetically that in spite of this effort the 
most serious general deficiency limiting the success of our poorer students is 
that of a low reading ability. In most schools no comparable treatment can be 
found in the realms of music, painting, architecture, or philosophy. Music, for 
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example, if taken at all, is most often in the form of a year’s participation in 
chorus, or perhaps something by way of an exposure to the fundamentals of 
music or music appreciation. The result, unfortunately, is that most students 
entering our college humanities classes are lacking in even the most rudimentary 
understanding of musical notation, elementary harmony, musical forms, and 
stylistic distinctions. They must be treated as having had virtually no previous 
exposure to music except by way of television, radio, or the juke box. 

It may be that the pressures of time in the average high school curriculum 
do not permit the offering of courses beyond the standard items of English, 
mathematics, history, civics, languages, science, and physical education plus 
electives in art, music, and shop. Certainly no one will gainsay the importance 
and necessity of the foregoing. Also, the value of the applied arts such as 
painting, ceramics, chorus, band, orchestra, dramatics, and athletics cannot be 
denied. If, however, the continuity between humanities subjects in the high 
school and college level is to be furthered, such furthering must necessarily 
lie in a humanities-type approach to the arts on the high school level. The 
actual use of the label “humanities,” while welcome, is not the essence of the 
proposed change. Rather it would consist in the addition of a unified and cor- 
related approach to the arts in high school so that the student would become 
aware of the principles of organization common to literature, painting, archi- 
tecture, and music alike. For example, he should be led to see that the principles 
of tension and relaxation apply as well to music and painting as to literary forms, 
that the treatment of musical themes bears some resemblance to the handling of 
characters in the short story or novel, that the idea of exposition, development, 
and denouement of literature has its parallel in musical forms, that principles 
of balance and symmetry in architecture are not unlike those found in painting, 
etc. Likewise, from the stylistic point of view the student should realize that 
each age speaks in its own vocabulary and develops a set of principles which 
find their common expression in all the art forms—that the grandeur and orna- 
ment of Baroque architecture, for example, has its counterpart in Baroque 
music and painting. Such a correlated approach could invite a consideration 
of certain basic philosophical assumptions which in turn guide and direct the 
outward manifestations of the arts. The choice of specific subject matter and 
the depth and detail of analysis could easily be adapted to a high school level 
of understanding without in any way “stealing the thunder” of a college hu- 
manities course. 

The practical problem, ultimately, would seem to be twofold: 1) to per- 
suade high school educators to try such a new approach; 2) to either substitute 
the new approach for current courses devoted to the arts in some fashion or 
to add the approach to the traditional courses taught in a traditional manner. 
One thing should be clear: A humanities course worthy of the name will not 
be simply a hodgepodge of literature, art, music, and philosophy but rather 
an integrated treatment of these fields according to some kind of rationale, 
whatever it may be. 





NOTE: Moderator of this panel was Ropert E. L. Strmer, Dean of Faculty, Colby College; the 
— was MAxwe.t H. Go.pperG, Professor and Head, Department of English, University of 
assachusetts. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS ARE SOMETIMES RESTIVE under a feeling that they 
are too tightly restricted by college requirements. Colleges sometimes com- 
plain of “inadequate” preparation of students coming out of high schools. One 
thing is clear. Improving the continuity of high school and college study is an 
outcome that will not be achieved by unilateral action by either high schools 
or colleges. Perhaps another thing is clear. Pronouncements by august bodies, 
while probably not harmful, are not likely to have much more effect than they 
have had in the past. Currently there are several broad-scale efforts directed to 
the improvement of secondary school science and mathematics programs. Among 
these are the School Mathematics Study Group, the Biological Sciences Curric- 
ulum Study, the University of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics, the 
Chemical Bond Approach Committee, and the Physical Science Study Com- 
mittee. The objectives and procedures of these groups differ somewhat, but they 
have several common characteristics: 


1. Each is engaged in defining and producing teaching materials to be 
used directly by students. 
2. Each represents, in its materials, a significant departure from familiar 
high school programs. 


3. Each is engaged in a fundamental scrutiny of a particular field for the 
selection and organization of content that is both defensible from the 
standpoint of contemporary knowledge in the discipline itself, and is 
pedagogically adapted to the various secondary school audiences for 
which it is intended. 


4. Each has directly involved both university and secondary school teach- 
ers. 


5. Each is not stopping with the production of materials, offered for adop- 
tion simply as another text, set of films, or laboratory activities, but 
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is fostering programs to familiarize teachers in detail with the aims, 
content and instructional methods that are appropriate to the new 
materials. 


All of.these programs are likely to be quite widely used in the high schools. 
If they indeed come to grips with the essence of their subject, it is likely that 
they will provide a base of which the colleges can take real account. Some 
will fear that such programs will result in a confining degree of uniformity. 
The only answer is that any kind of orderly educational growth requires some 
kind of pattern. I think we have little to fear from patterns that are subjected to 
continued scrutiny, and which, in the main, set desirable content—content which 
can be justified by the contemporary scientific fraternity—and which set 
desirable levels of understanding. Within such patterns there is far more real 
freedom than in patterns of teaching which have developed unsystematically 
and without a thorough contemporary analysis of the subject. Within such 
programs, supported by a battery of carefully related resources, a teacher can 
enjoy a degree of freedom he is likely to have only seldom experienced—a free- 
dom to exploit his subject in a more powerful and meaningful way. As these 
programs develop new analyses of the structures of their fields they can provide 
a powerful educational thrust, both for future study in the field, and as back- 
ground for the general citizen. 

As such programs are carried into practice through the educational programs 
that are evolved to acquaint teachers with their aims, content and use, they 
provide a fruitful meeting ground for high school and college teachers. The 
institute programs that have been held in connection with Physical Science Study 
Committee’s course in high school physics have brought together over a 
thousand high school physics teachers (about ten per cent of the total) and 
about a hundred college physics teachers for periods ranging from full-time 
for six to eight weeks, to once a week for a year or more. From both sides we 
frequently hear that the experience of working over the materials that the high 
school teachers are going to use has given both high school and college teachers 
a more ready approach to one another than in more general programs for teach- 
ers. We have found a number of teachers who have attended summer institutes 
then hunted up a nearby college or industrial physicist for periodic conferences 
during the year. We have found a number of teachers who, having attended an 
institute, would like to attend more advanced institutes oriented around the 
materials they are using. 

Such programs as these, I believe, constitute the most likely source of im- 
proving continuity between high school and college. They need to be extended 
to other fields. They need to be regarded not as short-term programs for the 
improvement of instruction in a particular field at a particular level, but as 
permanent programs for the continuing development of materials and instruc- 
tional techniques at all levels. Such programs and the instructional programs 
associated with them can involve the high school teacher and the college 
teacher in a joint consideration of their instructional problems. Having high- 
quality, concrete materials at hand for study, evaluation, extension, and adapta- 
tion provides a focus for both high school and college teacher that is hard to 
equal. 
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As FAR AS THE LIFE SCIENCES are concerned, three major questions are 
involved in the problem of continuity. 

The first question: Js there a lack of articulation between high school biology 
and introductory college biology? 1 believe most informed persons would 
answer this question bluntly and directly as “yes.” The high school and collegiate 
curricula apparently have developed in “isolated proximity.” 

The second question: What factors are associated with such a lack of con- 
tinuity? There are a host of factors that influence, or are influenced by, this 
lack of continuity. Among those that are easily discernible are the following: 

Most high school teachers receive their biological education in collegiate 
academic departments that are primarily oriented towards the development of 
professional majors. In effect, these high school teachers are trained to offer to 
their high school students the same kinds of material they received as profes- 
sionally oriented college students. 

The role of the American secondary school seems to have been overlooked 
by many academic departments. For the biological sciences it seems obvious 
that the primary job of the high schools is to provide a general education 
program for the average high school student. The general biology high school 
course (which is usually given in the tenth grade) should not be designed as 
specific preparation for additional biology courses in college; of the 1.2 million 
students taking secondary school biology in any one year, only 20,000 (in- 
cluding premeds, prevets, etc.) will become biology majors in college. On the 
other hand, the present introductory collegiate biology courses do not build on 
high school courses despite the fact that 85 per cent of all high school graduates 
have had a secondary school biology course. 

Many college courses in freshman biology are merely more concentrated 
doses of high school biology or, to be more accurate, most high school biology 
courses are watered-down college courses. Many secondary school teachers 
seem to think that it is good teaching to give their better pupils an advanced 
or “college” course. The value of this seems questionable since in 1958, for 
example, only 200 students in the entire country applied for advanced place- 
ment in biology. 
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College entrance examinations in subject matter tend to encourage high 
schools to mimic college courses and to teach for “test-wiseness.” Our status 
system leads high school teachers to emulate college courses and college teach- 
ers to underrate high school courses. 

Summer institutes for high school teachers are not always well suited to the 
needs of such teachers, as evidenced by the many institutes concerned with 
radiation biology which is certainly not a prime necessity for our biology 
teachers. 

The third question: What can be done to improve articulation between high 
school biology and collegiate biology? The problem must be stripped of emo- 
tionalism and prejudices and viewed rationally. 

High school and college people should work together, with mutual respect 
and understanding, in defining their respective roles and responsibilities. Only 
after this is done, is it time to outline a program of continuity in the life sciences. 
Both preservice and in-service preparation of teachers in the biological sciences 
should be carefully reviewed. This is largely the responsibility of the academic 
departments of biology. And, if they are to do a good job, these departments 
must become better acquainted with the roles of the high school and the high 
school teachers. 

One approach could be through a strong vertical curriculum study, one in- 
terested in all levels of education within a specific discipline, such as the 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study of the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences. Another method, which might build on the work of such curricular 
studies, could be a National Commission on Education. A third, and different 
method, could be the establishment of a strong federal Ministry of Education. 
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PROVIDING CONTINUITY IN THE STUDY OF BIOLOGY between high 
school and college is a complex and difficult task. A number of special prob- 
lems make such continuity difficult to achieve. One complicating factor is that 
biology enrolls far more students than any other laboratory science course, and 
student enrollments are distributed in grades 9 through 12. Also the students en- 
rolled represent the entire spectrum of abilities and interests. Recently there has 
been an increased tendency to offer biology at the ninth grade level, and it is 
possible that it may be offered at still a lower grade level. Thus, biology 
although most commonly a 10th grade subject, is a course with substantial 
enrollments in each grade, 9 through 12. 

Further complicating the problem is the fact that the content of any particu- 
lar course can be selected from an immense amount of possible materials. Dif- 
ferent orientations for the course are likely to be encountered depending on 
the grade level at which it is taught and the background of the teacher. Con- 
tentwise, the courses may lay special emphasis on human physiology, conserva- 
tion or health, and they may be organized on either a taxonomic or a princi- 
ples basis. If a taxonomic approach is used, microscopic study of cells and tis- 
sues, dissection and study of type forms, and nomenclature are likely to be 
prominent features. A principles course is more likely to emphasize physiology 
and ecology. Courses may be taught either with or without student laboratory 
work. A further complication is the fact that many of the larger cities have a 
second course in biological sciences. In addition to the great variability in the 
courses themselves, the competence in the field of a great many of the teachers 
meeting biology classes is open to serious question. 

Nor are all of the problems in providing suitable articulation identified with 
the high schools. The colleges, too, show greatly varied approaches to the 
first course in college biology. It is probably the most variable beginning science 
course taught in colleges. Some colleges employ a multiple track system to serve 
a variety of purposes. The objectives, organization and methods vary from 
college to college. 

In such a matrix of circumstances it is indeed difficult to discuss problems 
of articulation in a very meaningful way. Certainly it is obvious that “con- 
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tinuity” must be discussed in regard to numerous kinds of special contexts. 

If biology is taught at the 10th grade or lower, the purposes to be served 
are largely, if not entirely, those of general education. That the population 
served is likely to be representative of the entire high school group makes the 
general education function of primary importance. It seems doubtful that col- 
lege courses of any type would take cognizance of such high school offerings 
except in a most general way. Such high school courses could develop appropri- 
ate interests and attitudes, develop rudimentary, but fundamental concepts and 
understandings, and serve other useful objectives, but it seems doubtful that 
they would provide a suitable background on which college courses could be 
built with confidence. 

For courses offered at the 11th and 12th grade level, certainly effective 
coordination with later college training ought to be built into the program. 
Obviously the courses should complement each other and excessive duplication 
should be avoided. In cases where a second course of biological science is 
taken at the high school level, some sort of advanced placement provision 
should be made. 

Theoretically, resolution of such difficulties is a simple matter, but practical 
solutions of the problems are difficult. High schools send their graduates to 
many different colleges, and similarly, colleges normally enroll students from 
hundreds of different high schools. Hence, high school students with every 
conceivable background in biological science appear at a variety of colleges 
with widely varied plans for their reception and enrollment in biological science 
courses. 

Fortunately, there are some positive aspects to be considered. A great deal of 
thought is being given to an integrated 12-year program of science instruction. 
Such a program might well have the effect of stabilizing the biological science 
content in certain grade levels. Such stabilization would aid in planning for 
more effective articulation. In addition, the AIBS (Biological Sciences Cur- 
riculum Study) may have a similar effect and will certainly influence the 
specific content selected for inclusion in high school biology courses. AIBS 
plans to look at college programs and this too might have a stabilizing effect 
on biology content at both secondary school and college levels. 

Title III of the National Defense Education Act provides a vehicle by means 
of which local schools are able to secure substantial help in equipping biology 
laboratories, and the National Science Foundation Institute programs help to 
upgrade teachers now in service. 

Continuing problems are the need for better communication in both direc- 
tions between high school and college instructors of biology and the need for 
greater numbers of well-qualified candidates entering the field of high school 
biology teaching each year. 

Articulation and continuity can be more intelligently discussed when such 
questions as the following have been resolved: At what grade level should 
biology be offered in secondary schools? What are its objectives? What kind of 
content should be selected and how should it be organized? What types of 
student laboratory experience should be emphasized? What is adequate aca- 
demic and professional training for a biology teacher? 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY CONTINUITY in the study of mathematics? We will 
achieve continuity of instruction if, and only if, we create a situation where the 
mathematical competence of each individual as measured by standardized and 
teacher constructed tests is a steadily increasing function of the time spent in 
mathematical study. 

For the purposes of this paper high school mathematics is defined as the 
algebra, geometry, algebra-trigonometry, college algebra-analytic geometry, etc., 
sequence and college mathematics is defined as beginning with analytic geometry 
and calculus. There are variations of course, but this sequence is essentially 
the same as that provided by the writing teams of the School Mathematics Study 
Group and is consistent with the recommendations of the Commission on 
Mathematics and the Secondary School Curriculum Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Actually it is not possible to draw a line 
between school mathematics and college mathematics. For one thing, the con- 
tent for the twelfth year is not definite and for another, certain courses such as 
college algebra and analytic geometry must be regarded as either college or 
school mathematics depending on the circumstances. 

This nebulous boundary between school and college mathematics tends to 
complicate the problem in some respects. There is always the possibility that 
come college freshmen may waste time and lose interest as a result of repeating 
some of their high school courses in college. On the other hand, some students 
may fail to gain admission to the college of their choice or be admitted with 
serious deficiencies in mathematics as a result of having had insufficient mathe- 
matical training in high school. In general I would agree that high schools 
should confine themselves to high school mathematics as defined here and that 
colleges should not be expected to teach high school mathematics. However, I 
would oppose a rigid application of this general policy. I assume that all of us 
agree that the welfare of the individual student should be the basis for all 
decisions. 

It seems evident that high schools should provide instruction which enables 
each pupil to learn as much mathematics as his abilities warrant. We must 
recognize that most high schools require at least one year of mathematics for 
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graduation and that this is placed at grade 9 because of the need for continuity 
with the mathematics studied in elementary school. This implies the need for a 
four-year sequence in high school. For some students, high school years will 
not be enough and, as a consequence, they will find it necessary to study analytic 
geometry and perhaps college algebra and trigonometry in college. Hence the 
colleges should provide these courses even though the status of such courses 
as college-level mathematics may be questionable. 

On the other hand, some gifted pupils with well-prepared teachers will be 
able to master this sequence in three years and will study analytic geometry and 
calculus during their senior year. Many of these pupils will subsequently be 
able to demonstrate their understanding of analytic geometry and calculus on 
the Advanced Placement Examination administered by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. I believe that colleges should recognize such demonstrated 
achievement and make provisions for it by giving college credit and by offering 
courses which are appropriate for students who are adjudged to deserve credit 
for one or two semesters of calculus. 

The greatest value of the Advanced Placement Program is the tremendous 
upgrading effect it has on the entire secondary sequence in mathematics. All 
pupils benefit from this—not just the gifted few. As the program progresses, 
stronger courses will be developed at all levels in high school and the quality 
of instruction will continue to improve. Thus the level of mathematical literacy 
of the entire school population will be raised. Colleges which make adequate 
provisions for advanced placement when it is deserved not only eliminate stulti- 
fying and wasteful repetition for mathematically able students, they also give 
encouragement and support to that ever-growing group of alert high school 
teachers who are participating in the current nationwide drive to improve school 
mathematics at all levels. 

The essential condition for continuity in mathematical study is provision for 
individual differences in ability to learn mathematics. This requires homegeneous 
grouping in high school, several levels of mathematical instruction for college 
freshmen and good counseling at all stages. Indeed, when we consider the vast 
differences between high schools along with the equally vast differences between 
colleges, we must agree that the college counselor has a crucial role to play in 
guiding each pupil to a college where he will be challenged but not overwhelmed. 

Another key to continuity is better training for high school teachers. The 
well-trained teacher knows his subject well enough to recognize those ideas 
which are significant for future studies in mathematics. This advanced knowl- 
edge enables him to give depth and perspective to his daily presentations. There 
is an urgent need for teachers who have strong training in mathematics and 
are, as a consequence, able to convey to their pupils some idea of the nature of 
mathematical thought. This kind of instruction is far more important in provid- 
ing a basis for the successful study of college mathematics than curricular re- 
visions which often amount to little more than a superficial rearrangement of 
subject matter areas. The extent and effect of such teaching will be considerably 
enhanced by the materials of instruction which have been prepared by the 
writing teams of the School Mathematics Study Group. 


CSARNGARRE Seren. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CONTINUITY between the high school and the college 
in mathematics is a much more serious problem than the one in the other 
sciences. Mathematics, the basic part of it at any rate, is pretty much of a se- 
quential affair. You cannot study calculus until you have studied algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry. You cannot study algebra until you have studied 
arithmetic and so on. There are possibilities for minor modifications in the 
sequence but they are not very great. 

For quite a long time until recently many students came to college not having 
had enough mathematics. This meant that the colleges had to provide the 
mathematics that should have been done in the secondary schools. The colleges 
complained bitterly about this. Fortunately some of them actually did something 
about it and began to say that they would no longer teach high school mathe- 
matics. I don’t think enough of this has yet been done but I think that things 
are progressing satisfactorily in that direction. 

More recently we have had exactly the opposite problem of students coming 
to college with more mathematics than is customary. The Advanced Placement 
Program in calculus is a rapidly growing program and a substantial and expo- 
nentially increasing number of students are coming to colleges every year with 
the equivalent of a general college level calculus course. This is a problem for 
the colleges. What is to be done with these students? If they are asked to repeat 
calculus, it is a terrible waste of time and it could be a very severe waste of 
talented man power because to repeat a course creates boredom and often 
results in the student going off into some entirely different subjects. 

In this area I think that our colleges and universities are not doing enough. 
Not enough attention is paid to the student who comes with more than the 
normal amount of high school mathematics, and we must do something about 
this. This is the situation today. 

The situation that I believe is going to be facing us in the colleges in the 
near future will not be so often a case of students coming to college with too 
little or too much mathematics, but coming to college with different mathe- 
matics, and I mean really different. The work which is now being done in 
the School Mathematics Study Group and in a number of other projects 
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such as the University of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics is aimed 
not so much at increasing the amount of mathematics that is to be taught in 
the high school or in changing the subject matter radically, but in changing 
the quality, in making it real mathematics rather than just a collection of tech- 
niques and skills. 

This is a profound change and it is beginning to have its effect. When students 
come to college having gone through a program such as the School Mathematics 
Study Group is working on, or any of the others, then the conventional college 
course at the appropriate level will not be appropriate quality and once again we 
are going to lose from mathematics and hence from science and technology, 
individuals through boredom and disgust. This is an even more difficult problem 
to solve than either of the two problems I mentioned earlier, too little mathe- 
matics or too much. It is more difficult, but it is more important. 

Our conventional beginning college mathematics courses were designed many, 
many years ago for the most part and they will have to be fairly radically 
changed. It is not easy to do this. It is going to take a lot of help in the form of 
concrete examples of courses that are appropriate in the form of outlines of 
texts and so on. I think the Committee on Undergraduate Program of the 
Mathematical Association will provide some assistance but, of course, they can’t 
do the whole job. It is still the job of our colleges and universities. But this is a 
big problem and it is one that is creeping up on us. It is very close and it is some- 
thing that has to be worked on very hard. 





VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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WE MUST TALK OF CONTINUITY IN THE TEACHING of mathematics 
in a framework of effort to fill needs for many different types of mathematics 
students. To clarify the point of view from which I approach this topic, it may 
be well to describe the organization of the school system I represent. The Merid- 
ian, Mississippi, public schools have operated on the 6-4-4 plan since the fall 
of 1937. Grades 1-6 are in elementary units, 7-10 in the junior high schools, 
and 11-14 in the junior colleges. 
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As I see it, the solution to this problem has two faces. One involves the 
approach used by all teachers of whatsoever mathematics in the presentation 
of their subject matter, and the other involves the articulation achieved in what- 
ever levels of organization are concerned. Good articulation must be achieved, 
regardless, if continuity is to be attained. Treating grades 7-14 as the secondary 
schools with grades 7-10 in a four year unit and grades 11-14 in another, with 
teachers handling work in both levels; i.e., classes at seventh or eighth and 
ninth or tenth at the junior high and at the eleventh or twelfth and thirteenth 
or fourteenth at the junior college, makes it necessary for those teachers to 
bridge the gap from the eighth to the traditional high school and from the high 
school to the traditional first two years of college. The articulation from tenth 
to eleventh must be maintained because of the tie in with the nationwide four 
year high school accreditation. 

The development of the school college conferences, including secondary 
schools, junior colleges, and senior colleges, into a working organization in 
which classroom teachers participate may be one answer to the articulation 
problem of what secondary teachers have taught and what college instructors 
expect these teachers to have taught. 

A concentrated planned effort at communication is not easy to come by and 
means a combination of good leadership, a sustained effort on the part of teach- 
ers and administration, and adequate time for communication, absorption, and 
implementation. The mathematics teachers of our secondary schools, in grades 
7-14, have been organized into a mathematics study group for the past four 
years. The ultimate goal is a revision of the mathematics curriculum and the 
rewriting of a course of study for the mathematics taught. In the meantime, we 
have been taking a look at our present practices, trying experimentally some 
different approaches to the organization of materials and methods of presenting 
them, trying various means of providing for the needs of our more talented 
youngsters, and making some efforts at enriching the fare we offer our students. 
And all this while we have been trying to find out what is going on in the world 
of mathematics and to catch up. We have had the help of competent consultants 
both in mathematics and education. Many of our teachers have attended summer 
institutes. Representatives have been sent by the system to regional and national 
meetings of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and the Mathe- 
matics Association of America. The mathematics libraries at all levels for teach- 
ers and students have been substantially increased. 

At the group’s request, the administration has made an agreement with Mis- 
sissippi State University, and twice a month a professor, well trained in the field 
of so-called modern mathematics, has been working with the group using the 
Junior High School Units prepared by the School Mathematics Study Group 
for the seventh and eighth grades. By studying through these materials together, 
discussing the mathematical ideas involved in a more sophisticated way, and 
then using the materials however they wish in their own classrooms, this group 
of teachers is getting a unified concept of what is being taught and how it is 
being taught at the seventh and eighth grade level. 

Too often in the past, students have spoken of arithmetic, geometry, algebra 
as though they were separate subjects, as unrelated to each other as to English 
or physical education. That has not happened because students arrived at that 
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notion independently. That has happened because far too often each phase and 
each manipulation in mathematics has been taught as an isolated, unrelated topic. 
Until the oneness of mathematics is stressed, the common postulates and axioms 
used as starting points for explanation of specific subject matter and until 
undertanding of concept precedes acquisition of skill in manipulation, there 
will be a barrier to continuity in teaching of mathematics at any level. 


NOTE: Moderator of this panel was JOHN R. Mayor, Director of Education, American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science; the recorder of the morning session was GeorGeE M. SMITH, 
Dean of Instruction, Baylor University; the recorder of the afternoon session was WILLIAM HAZELL, 
Dean and Vice President, Newark College of Engineering. 
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What Is General Education’s Responsibility for Creativity 


in the Language Arts and the Humanities? 


LEONARD Goop 


Head, Art Department 
Drake University 





EACH SEMESTER IN A COURSE CALLED Introduction to Fine Arts 
I initiate over a hundred students majoring in liberal arts, in education, in 
business administration, or pharmacy, into some of the mysteries of the crea- 
tive processes. In order to acquaint these outsiders with the contradictory 
theories and methods involved in creating the world’s greatest painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, I have devised a few unorthodox schemes to help my 
nonart students to see things from the artists’ points of view. 

We do not necessarily claim that any practical gain can result from this. 
But we believe that the controlled experiment is apt to be more rewarding 
than the uncontrolled, and that we are more likely to arrive at some momen- 
tarily pleasant destination if we can keep a sense of the direction in which we 
are going 

Customarily put first, since the initial response to any creation is the ques- 
tion, “What’s it supposed to be?”, is Realism. All space arts were designed 
to be stared at, and the longer you stare at an artist’s production, the better he 
will like it. 

Formal frames of references are lumped secondly together under the title of 
Classicism. These can be coolly abstracted and analyzed by the mentally 
agile. 

The more volatile spiritual essences are termed Expressionism. These, in a 
third section, are more romantically experienced, and therefore cause the 
greatest variance in translation. There are no standards, nor measuring devices 
of any legitimate kind, that will serve to gauge the success or failure of art’s 
psychic powers. Great art stimulates. Lesser art becomes boring. It is impos- 
sible to rationalize exactly which such vital distinctions will result from trivial 
differences, but it is fun to keep trying. 

Fourth and last are the technical aspects. This is a study of materials and 
methods of manufacture employed in conveying the first three visible, mental, 
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and emotional factors. In literary courses this does not seem to interest many 
teachers, since few of them seem aware of the quality of paper on which 
deathless words are printed or the typographical problems involved. 

Any attempt to understand these realistic, formal, psychic, and technical 
contents of an important work of art constitutes, we believe, a creative effort on 
the part of any student which will broaden his personality, enlarge his interests, 
and increase his awareness of many factors which have long been going on 
in the realms of pure design. 

On the first day of class, we may start with something as rudimentary, or 
as fiendishly complicated, as imagination. Because so many members of the 
class insist that they have no imagination, and because their imaginative par- 
ticipation is absolutely essential, this is a vital point to attack. Imagination, as 
I understand it, means a combination of images in ways that were once con- 
sidered uncombinable. 

We can combine the plastic elements of art as simply as we combine anything 
else. The results must only be new and true at the same time. This, we admit, 
is a difficult trick. The artist must take a blank piece of paper or canvas, make 
some marks on it which will magically reveal his most secret, inner personality. 
These marks must become remarks with a lively interest all their own, and the 
result must be more stimulating than the blank surface. 

Furthermore, the combination of any two or more lines, spaces, textures, 
colors, or forms must also be greater than the sum of its parts. Such an anti- 
arithmetical progression becomes abstruse, esoteric, and even magical. It infers 
that we are trying to teach magic, and the majority in scientific and academic 
circles still take a dubious view of such creativity, although it has been whole- 
heartedly adopted by Big Business men who are trying to see the over-all 
picture, looking behind the scenes or beyond the horizon, painting word pic- 
tures, and otherwise borrowing the mumbo jumbo formerly associated with 
pictorial jargons. 

It becomes fairly simple to break down a few other stubborn prejudices. 
Take, for instance, the idea of naturalism, which many young college students 
profess to admire in the illustrative arts as sincerely as in their literary or 
theatrical enthusiasms. This admiration for something which seems natural 
is the beatnik in all of us, and stems from everyone’s wish to be himself. 

Creativity is based on factors much more worth our attention. While it 
is regrettable that some large college art departments continue to teach creativity 
as if it were a visceral catharsis, guttiness seems to be losing favor as a slogan. 
We can hope that education has passed the lowest level of this recession, and 
that we can now tell our students something besides—‘Just mess it around. 
The messier it is the better I like it.” 
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CREATIVITY LIKE VIRTUE CANNOT BE TAUGHT, but only caught 
— if the climate is right. The teacher is at the center of the process; he has 
a double obligation: to provide the conditions in which students may create 
and to be creative in his own teaching. 

Creativity is related to excellence based on valid insights. The insights must 
be founded on knowledge of rules that men have worked out over a long period 
of time. The creator, in other words, must work within a developed scheme. 
The good writer, for instance, never wastes a word. The great pianist must 
first master the scale. The American people enjoy baseball because they under- 
stand the skills and insights that go into a good performance. It is the shame 
of education that these same people understand so little of the skills and in- 
sights that go into other performances: in music, in art, or in the dance. 

A second condition for creativity is that the student can find self-respect in 
succeeding at an educational task. The good school must offer many students 
a chance for fulfillment in areas beyond those of scholastic or athletic success 
—though the way should not be made easy. When a student is given a difficult 
task in which he can succeed, he develops self-respect; if he is given one in 
which he cannot succeed, he will develop hate. 

Schools are much concerned these days with students’ values. When we 
offer each student a chance to use whatever powers he has, we allow him to 
value himself. Until he values himself, he cannot value anything else. 

The ways in which we define creativity will determine our philosophy of 
education. Teaching is making a selection of the facts of the universe, re-form- 
ing them into meaningful patterns, and presenting this material to our students. 
The pattern that concerns us most often is that of having the class draw a 
generalization about seemingly unrelated facts, or of supplying facts to sup- 
port a generalization. In the good thinker these are not separate procedures. 
He is continually seeing connections between facts and generalizations and 
revising his generalizations as he discovers new facts. 

May I discard immediately the idea of creativity as an undisciplined out- 
pouring of ideas; this process I conceive of as self-expression. Though expres- 
sion has its place in education, it is not what I am talking about. Education 
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by its very nature must be disciplined; it cannot be a duplication of what is 
already in the mind. The student must go out of each class with more than he 
brought to it. 

So as we talk of creativity, we should see it as a way of seeing new connec- 
tions. We put things together in meaningful ways when we see new connections 
between the facts of the universe. But remember that the relation is in the mind 
of man, not in the facts. 

How does this concept apply to teaching? It means that we should teach 
by setting problems which students must solve. 

The current emphasis in the teaching of mathematics draws on this meaning 
of creativity in attempting to teach the why instead of the what. This idea was 
one of the basic ideas of progressive education; the idea has languished because 
few teachers saw their work clearly enough to carry it out. The truly creative 
approach tries to teach students why certain things are true; the books leave 
much up to the teacher. Creative courses can be taught only by creative teachers; 
cookbook courses must be taught by those with cookbook minds. Each class 
can be a creative performance if it is well handled, just as creative as acting 
or painting. 

Teaching by fact alone is not creative; something has to be done with the facts. 
The football coach teaches the facts of his game during the week, but on 
Saturday the team has to put the facts together. They also, at times, have to 
reassemble the facts quickly in a new way when something happens for which 
they were not directly prepared. Nor are we any more creative when we teach 
by generalization alone, as do so many teachers of social studies in our high 
schools. In such a case the generalization itself becomes a fact, an unexamined 
idea to be remembered. Representatives of both these extreme ways of teach- 
ing are highly contemptuous of one another, but they are essentially just alike. 
A plague on both their houses. 

A word is needed here on what is meant by a new relationship; I mean 
putting ideas together in ways that had not previously occurred to the student. 
A student who begins using his mind at an early age will see more relations 
than one who starts late. Perhaps, like Henry Thoreau, he will travel much at 
Walden. 

The liberally educated person will understand the God-given rights of all 
men; he will realize that Western civilization is based on that idea: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident.” The nations who believe this idea have narrowed 
to a frightening few; the West is at bay. We believe in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual because the tradition is carried down to us in our laws and in our 
religions. Our understanding of this tradition, our insight into its meaning 
derives largely from the study of literature which offers instances which we 
can understand. The liberal tradition does not make better people; it merely 
lets them know the possibilities of human action. It keeps open the channels 
of communication. Many people find this search into the imagination of the 

race very useless, but herein lies our salvation. Such are the real uses of crea- 
tivity; such are the purposes of language. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION I TAKE TO BE DISTINGUISHABLE from 
specialized education, and to mean that part of the academic experience which 
is designed to insure the student’s acquaintance with the chief ideas, the main 
direction of thought, and the principal applications of theory in major depart- 
ments of knowledge. As for creativity, this suggests 1) the development of 
a capacity for genuinely artistic production, and 2) the fostering of imagina- 
tion and of empathy, of the power to enter into another’s vision, and to see 
freshly for oneself. A man is creative when he discerns new relationships— 
relationships between ideas, between phenomena, and between phenomena and 
concepts. 

Anyone who specializes successfully must show some creative ability in 
the field of his choice. That creativity should be encouraged everywhere is 
a somewhat different idea, but it is one which is gaining a wide currency, 
and one which is receiving professional attention. It has frequently been 
asserted that much teaching encourages acceptance rather than a questioning 
spirit in the pupil, and rewards docility rather than originality. The problem 
of getting him to utilize what he knows is a real one, and the problem of 
stimulating him to reach out to find fresh interpretations of the data presented 
to him is more pressing still. At the University of Michigan, accordingly, 
attempts are being made to identify creativity in honors classes and in other 
groups, and to find whatever correlation exists between the development of 
creative ability and methods of teaching. Other experiments directed to the 
same end are in progress elsewhere. If significant results are obtained, they 
will doubtless direct attention to the results to be expected from different 
methods of instruction, and may affect the choice of those admitted to college, 
or of those allowed to enter special curricula. 

The obligation to stimulate creativity falls, without question, upon every 
conscientious teacher. The wise instructor in any subject begins very early 
to nourish this faculty in all his pupils. He makes clear to the beginner in 
geometry that it is not enough to memorize the textbook demonstration of 
theorems—from the first the student must try to discover relationships for 
himself and to fashion his own chains of logic. 
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In the humanities the same need for a creative approach exists. In literary 
studies, for instance, practice in the independent analysis of works of art (not 
simply an acquaintance with the analysis of others) should be insisted upon, 
in order that the reader may learn what to look for, and why, in his study 
of a play, a story, or a novel. 

But in the arts something more is wanted. As the pupil who aspires to 
understand science must actually practice the scientific way of acquiring 
knowledge, the student of the arts and the humanities must become, in a small 
way at least, a practitioner. If one seeks to understand the problem of the 
poet, he must “perform” poetry—must develop a capacity to give an interpre- 
tation through his reading of a sonnet, must emulate the actor in his recital 
of Shakespearean speeches. More, he must try his hand at composing a lyric, 
at creating a passage of blank verse, at writing a short story. For it is only in 
this way that he can achieve an intimate acquaintance with what an author 
is doing when he translates experience into words. 

The point to be stressed is that discipline of this kind will do much to 
draw the student toward the heart of the subject which he is studying. He 
may go beyond this—may discover a real talent for creation. That this talent 
will be exceptional cannot be expected in most instances. If such a talent is 
revealed, it may be developed. 

The common practice of attaching practicing poets, painters, composers 
to academic faculties seems worth while if for no other reason than to bring 
students into frequent contact with artists, and to show that these men do 
not belong to a race apart. 

Every teacher should possess, of course, some creative powers in himself, 
and so prove an example to those whom he teaches. Creativity shows itself 
in scholarship, which, if it is to be of any use, must produce new insights and 
provide fresh interpretations. Creativity can be exhibited in the discovery of 
new methods of teaching, too. Indeed there is no aspect of academic life in 
which it cannot be manifested. 

The discipline of learning requires, of course, that creativity be distinguished 
from sheer invention or novelty. The imagination must not be encouraged 
to range without control—the control of fact, logic, and what I should call 
(for lack of a better word) decorum. And, as it is the teacher’s business to 
encourage the mind of the pupil to reach out, to investigate, to conjecture, 
to experiment, it is his business also to insist upon intellectual responsibility, 
upon the proof of what he asserts. 

All good teaching must be creative and aim at the development of creativity. 
I have not been arguing for the introduction of special courses for the devel- 
opment of creative talents into the curriculum. Rather, no subject can be very 
fully understood if it does not stimulate the creative powers of the student; 
and it follows, accordingly, that both the insight and the skills which we 
associate with the creative artist and scholar should be fostered, for pedagog- 
ical purposes, at every level in education. 
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CREATIVITY IS TO LIVE WITH ONE’S SHARPEST perceptions, with 
the greatest freedom to see similarities and differences, make new associations, 
reorganize perceptions, see the reality of the moment, and on one’s own 
judgment communicate and act appropriately. These are essential ingredients 
in the life of the poet, the artist, the scientist and—hopefully—the rest of us. 

Creativity as product has been given greater attention than creativity as 
process. The product is something tangible; the process is often obscure, 
unperceived, even by the person himself, and therefore uncommunicated to 
others. 

One can define or describe the Mona Lisa after it has been painted, but one 
cannot define or describe it before it has been painted. The product exists 
only in the past; the process only in the instantaneous moment of now. The 
process is the flow of the totality of the person between the historic past 
and the unknown, unpredicted, and unpredictable future. There is no creativity 
or growth in the past, nor in copying, imitating, or conforming to the past. 

The fertilization of the egg is scarcely consummated before this one cell 
begins to divide and subdivide. Each cell is different, highly differentiated 
and at the same time highly integrated and behaving harmoniously with all 
the others. In fact, differentiation and integration, the two essential qualities of 
growth, are the processes by which growth and development are described. 
Creativity is the confronting and free interplay of differences. Moreover, growth 
maintains and produces differences. Life is a process of continuing uniqueness, 
a flowing, moving, changing originality. There is creativity in everyone. 

Psychological creativity as seen in the process of perceiving, concept forming, 
learning, responding, communicating, encountering, acting and interacting, is 
a flow of individuality, a flowing uniqueness, a continuing process of unpre- 
dictable originality. 

Uniqueness is not enough to describe the process of creativity. The person 
does not live in a vacuum. Life is an open system and the person cannot live 
fully without a harmonious or integrative interacting with his environment. 
Creativity is not found in the person, as such. Creativity is the interacting. 

The term “open system” is used to designate a quality of the responding 
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process between persons in the environment and the individual himself. An 
open system is both accepting of differences and stimulating through differences. 
The open system thus provides the confronting of differences and the free 
interplay of differences. The open system is the ideal, propitious environment 
for creativity. 

The infant starts life in a relatively open system of interacting and of 
freedom of interplay with his environment. As he develops an ability to 
communicate and to extend his mobility he encounters a complicated system 
of environmental demands, tabus, socializing and acculturating processes 
climaxed by a school curriculum which is mostly closed system learning and 
from which there is no escape. It is not surprising that in early childhood 
creativity is a universal and that among adults it is almost nonexistent. Creativity 
in the humanities can have meaning mainly for the fortunate few who somehow 
have avoided or escaped the stultifying effects of the cultural brainwashing 
to which most children are subjected. 

Reports of poets, scientists, artists indicate that consciousness by itself does 
not seem to be able to produce things of beauty, truth and harmony, or at 
least not to do it so well as when one can draw on the so-called depths of the 
unconscious, the truth within the self. 

The conscious and cultural world of the individual is intolerant of truth 
and beauty as the person himself sees it. The person is thus obliged to behave 
in symbolic ways, revealing only so much of himself as it is safe to reveal. 
The remainder of his conscious behavior is sham, falseness, camouflage, veneer, 
dissimulation. 

The inspired moments reported by creative persons as coming in the night, 
on a walk alone, or in the early morning hours seem to be moments when 
the person can cast off the trappings of sham, the irrelevancies of the culture, 
with which he is obliged to live and which color his conscious thinking. 

External evaluation is almost invariably associated with the use or threat 
of power over the individual person. The net result of power over another 
person is the ultimate achievement of conformity by the individual to external 
standards. It denies to the creating person the opportunity and the right to 
be himself. 

Examples of power over another combined with external evaluation are 
everywhere about us. They are seen in school grades, in promotions in rank, 
increase in salary, and in all kinds of merit ratings. They are found in rewards 
and punishments, praise and reproof. 

Youth in our culture are taught not to think for themselves, but to seek 
and be content with rewards and approval as social substitutes for the satis- 
factions of meaningful originality. They are also taught to avoid punishment 
and reproof and to be afraid of what “people will say,”—as part of the vast 
practice by which the culture degrades the quality of creative behavior. 

Creativity, however, is to live truthfully. Jt is to live truthfully as one himself 
sees the truth. To live merely according to the truth as anyone but himself 
sees the truth is not creativity, but conformity. 
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CREATIVITY WITHOUT THE CREATOR is like architecture without the 
architect. Inasmuch as the educational aspects of creativity are closely bound 
up with the creator it seems to me necessary to clarify the often misunderstood 
concept of who is creative and who is not. One of the outstanding differences 
between man and animal is that man intentionally creates and the animal does 
not. Unfortunately, not everybody’s creativeness has been developed so that 
it can properly function. We can, therefore, distinguish between the potential 
creativeness of an individual and his functional creativeness. 

In our research, it has been found that creativity in the arts and in the exact 
and applied sciences has common attributes. This has important implications 
also for the humanities, for it appears that certain factors of creativity are 
universal in character. Basic to the unfolding of creativeness is the develop- 
ment of sensitivities, a strange ingredient almost excluded from education. 

Usually, we define intellectual sensitivity as the ability to distinguish from 
a bulk of knowledge between what is essential and what is nonessential. What 
is essential for the expression of the creative experience, however, changes 
not only from individual to individual, from medium to medium, but also 
from experience to experience. Thus, the ability to differentiate the essential 
from the nonessential in creative activity, especially in the arts, is highly sub- 
jective and, inasmuch as it changes for each individual expression, it is most 
difficult to assess. It is then this highly differentiated form of activity, the ability 
to relate expression and medium so intimately and uniquely to each other that 
they are so essential to each other that none can be replaced, which constitutes 
creative intelligence. What is surprising is the neglect of recognition of the 
meaning which creative intelligence has for education and society in general. 
It is indeed important for learning to assess facts objectively. But is it not 
equally important for education to emphasize what is essential for one’s own 
individual expression? Does not life to a great extent consist of the eternal 
search for “what is essential to me”? And is it not equally important for our 
democratic thinking not to neglect the sagacity, the wisdom of the naive, as 
well as the creativity of the unsophisticated? We have made no attempt in 
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education to foster it. We have preached individual differences, and have too 
often served conformity. 

If it were not for the arts, no attention would be given to this very im- 
portant area of education. Is it not that we not only learn through out senses, 
but that our senses are the main intermediaries through which life itself be- 
comes richer and more meaningful? 

What do we understand by perceptual sensitivity? Perceptual sensitivity 
always refers to the differentiated use of our senses. It always is concerned 
with the breaking down of sense impressions into its detailed components. 
In visual perception it would, therefore, mean that we use our eyes not only 
for seeing, that is recognizing, things, but for observing, that is penetrating 
into the detailed visual relationships which form the total impression. 

Aesthetic sensitivity is the sensitivity responsible for the changes from a 
chaos on the lower end of the continuum to the most harmonious organiza- 
tion on the upper end. Thus aesthetic sensitivity appears to be essential for 
any well-organized and integrated thinking, feeling and perceiving and the 
expression of these. Aesthetic sensitivity is not arbitrary, bound by rules. It 
may start on any level, conscious or unconscious, intuitive or planned, naive 
or sophisticated. That is why our whole personality is affected by aesthetic 
sensitivity. Aesthetic sensitivity has no external set of standards; it may differ 
in its expression as well as in its meaning from individual to individual. 

Fundamental to any promotion of aesthetic sensitivity in the humanities or 
elsewhere is the recognition that the documentation of aesthetics is only a 
record of the degree to which the individual's sensibilities have developed and 
have been brought into harmonious relationship with the external world. 

Social and emotional sensitivity begins with the ability to completely identify 
with one’s own work and actions, to face one’s own possibilities as well as 
one’s limitations. To seek fulfillment in one’s own work has indeed become 
a rare ingredient at a materialistic time in which the job is mainly considered 
a mere means by which to make money. To identify with one’s own work so 
closely that the distinction between the work and its creator almost ceases is 
one of the attributes which signifies the creative process. 

In the humanities and especially in the social sciences this seems to me 
essential for giving them the dynamic and living quality without which there 
is no creativity. If we would intensely identify with historical events, the cir- 
cumstances under which they occurred in all their intricate details, if we 
would relive history, instead of learning mere facts, if we would for 24 hours 
only try to identify, emotionally and intellectually with the many humiliating 
experiences to which our Negro fellow men are still exposed, or if we would 
try to look with the eyes of a starving Hindu at this great country of ours, 
I am sure we would live in a better world. 
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TWO PHRASES BOTHER ME BECAUSE I think they are frequently mis- 
applied and misused. The two phrases are “creative writing” and “learning by 
doing.” Unless we are careful in saying what, precisely, we mean by these 
words, we may be guilty of misthinking as well as misapplication and misuse. 

“Creative writing” is a term used to designate a particular kind of course, 
one in which students can try their hands at making their own poems or 
narratives or plays. But why is one kind of writing called “creative” and all 
other kinds not? All writing is creative, imaginative, and we do ourselves 
a disservice by implying, through usage, that it is not. 

Students in lab courses, whether in biology or sociology, are normally 
required to write reports. Suppose we ask them—I should say challenge them 
—after they have done the job in the usual way, to write about the same 
material in other ways. Make them transform their factual write-up into a 
magazine article for, say Fortune, or Harper’s. Or make them condense their 
ten pages to one page. 

If we can get teachers and students to regard all writing as creative, there 
is a logical corollary: They will also see that good thinking is creative. In 
most of our courses we do not concentrate enough on the structure of a 
piece of writing or thinking. If we can get students to reading with an eye to 
the internal order or the “logic” of a written structure, we are stimulating 
creativity—or at least inviting it. In almost any decent piece of writing there 
is an implicit argument which is hidden, like structural steel, in the over-all 
fabric. Make students see that, and we can then make them apply what they 
have learned in their own thinking and writing. 

The second phrase, “learning by doing,” is another that I think has been 
misused a great deal. The important thing is to keep ends in mind, and to 
define those ends to ourselves with precision. 

Suppose our purpose is to get students to experience paintings—to truly 
see paintings, see them in the ways which are most fruitful. This is a much 
more complicated process than most persons generally understand. First, it 
involves developing the skills and habits necessary for the apprehension of a 
painting. (I purposely am not saying “appreciate” the painting—that comes 
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much later, though all too often in the so-called “art appreciation” and “music 
appreciation” courses it comes first, last, and always.) Only after a person 
is able to apprehend a painting will he be able to interpret it. Only after he 
has done these two jobs thoroughly can he begin to appreciate; that is, compare 
and begin to exercise critical judgment. 

If our purpose is to get students over this first step, it may be useful at 
some point to use a little “learning by doing.” It may be helpful, no matter 
how amateurish he is, to let him try his hand at a painting or a drawing, 
just to see what composing a visual experience and handling a medium involves. 
But I doubt, if this is our purpose, that he should do much actual doing with 
art materials. One good serious assignment involving studio work will probably 
teach him about as much, given our chosen end, as 50. 

Suppose, on the other hand, our purpose is to help train young artists. Then 
we may decide that a good deal of “learning by doing” will be helpful, giving 
him a lot of instruction or criticism in the early stages, and encouraging him 
to go his own way and find his own level in the art world in the later stages. 

And here I wish to be negative, and try to scotch a heresy. Many people 
now seem to think that “learning by doing” means that a person becomes a 
painter by doing painting after painting after painting. It is true that any 
good artist learns from every piece he does. But it does not follow that one 
becomes an artist simply through doing. Or that one even learns how to do by 
“doing.” 

We should admit, therefore, that while being allowed to “learn by doing” 
may do admirable things, it has a mammoth built-in limitation. It may be 
therapeutic, yes; it may give a student a sense of being able to explore, yes; 
it may ultimately help a person understand art, as outlined above. But it 
should not be thought of except in terms of well-defined ends, and it should 
always be adapted to those ends. 

But please don’t misunderstand: I think we give all too few opportunities 
to the young, creative person to be creative. Most colleges and schools have 
silly requirements hedging round the “courses” which they offer in creative 
activities, and I for one would like to see those requirements loosened, and 
see more college and school situations in which the young would-be writers 
can write, the young painters paint. 





NOTE: Moderator of this panel was James G. Rice, Vice President for Academic Affairs, Stephens 
Colleet the recorder was RICHARD L. BARBER, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of 
uisville. 
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THE TERM GENERAL EDUCATION and our present preoccupation 
with it are to some extent a recognition of the problem of education for the 
modern world. Not too long ago, education at the secondary and higher levels 
was predominantly nonvocational in aim. Even now a liberal education as dis- 
tinct from professionally oriented or specialized education is more or less 
synonymous with general education. The question before us in these days is, 
“How can general educational adjust itself to a world which changes more in 
almost every respect in a decade than it did in a century in earlier days?” 

The explosion of knowledge as a factor in the design of education is both 
a cause and an effect of trends in our society. It is an effect of the enormous 
growth of investigation as one of the major activities of modern society. It is 
only a dozen generations ago that the major skeleton of the framework of 
science was laid down so that the structure could be built. It is less than half 
that long since systematic application of the results of scientific knowledge 
could be applied to any substantial degree in the service of man. It is within 
our lifetime that scientific inquiry has become organized, systematized, lavishly 
budgeted, and in short become one of the largest industries in a dollar ex- 
penditure scale on our economic scene. The explosion of knowledge is a re- 
sult of the fact that knowledge is economically and politically valuable and 
worth paying for. Research and development is now a $12 billion business. 

That the copious flow of new knowledge is the major dynamism in our 
society today is, of course, obvious. Innovations flowing from new knowledge 
are altering every facet of our lives in an ever-increasing tempo. The physical 
environment, our way of living, our relationships abroad, our entertainment 
habits, our health standards, indeed all aspects of living experience this rapidly 
shifting, kaleidoscopic pattern of change. 

However, in spite of the fact that this rate of change is apparent all about 
us, it is difficult for the individual to appreciate the magnitude of this phe- 
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nomenon and far more difficult to sense its many extraordinary implications. 
Perhaps none of us can adequately appreciate the significance of this rate of 
change. We can only try in our own way to assess what these implications are; 
in particular what they may mean for the educational process. It is, for exam- 
ple, hard to realize that perhaps for the first time in history we can be reason- 
ably confident that the generation which we are training in our school system 
will live in a world which will be substantially different from the world we 
live in at present, and indeed may be so substantially different that the dif- 
ferences will be far greater than the similarities. We may be educating and 
training children whose adult lives may be spent in a world with twice our 
population. They will have to live in a world far more steeped in the dangers 
and the problems of a nuclear science-based civilization. Social problems will 
of necessity be vastly more complicated and insistent. They will live in a world 
much farther on to the borderline of limited resources. 

On the other side of the question is the fact that in our system of education 
the inertia of tradition is perhaps greater than it is in some societies where the 
control of education can be more centralized and dynamic. In our society, 
education, with its high degree of decentralization of authority and control, 
cannot react spontaneously or as the result of national analysis of present 
situations and present trends. 

Change in such a system must of necessity lag behind the shifting needs of 
society; change must await not only recognition by those who because of spe- 
cial position and special insight are brought more forcibly to face such ques- 
tions, but also the pervasive diffusion of understanding into the minds and 
consciousness of many other people who are in a position to lend their weight 
for or against a movement for change. 

It is not alone the explosion of knowledge which has implications for edu- 
cation. It is the fact that new knowledge most certainly alters the environ- 
ment. It is the fact that the processes leading to new knowledge are now 
enormously successful and prolific. It is that we must expect the environment 
to change rapidly. And finally, it is that process of adjusting education, as 
well as other human institutions, to continually altering environments must 
be much more rapid, more consciously done, and done with more discerning 
of the proper goals to be served. 

In considering the effect of the explosion of knowledge on general educa- 
tion let us assume that indispensable to the orientation of an educated person 
to the world around him is, in the first place, a reasonable understanding and 
appreciation of the contribution of the creative intellects and the human ex- 
periences of the past. If one is to be oriented on a time axis and is to be aware 
of the contributions of past experience to the values of the present day, and 
if one is to understand the human institutions with which we live at the present 
time and to understand how they arose, then indeed a knowledge of the past 
is important. 

Secondly, an appreciation of the world in which man lives at the present 
time, its institutions, its problems, and its human relationships is essential. It 
is this area which has become of increasing importance—the close relation- 
ship we now have with the rest of the world because the world has become 
such an intimate neighborhood. It is not enough at this time to understand 
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the society where we live within our own geographical boundaries because the 
problems that beset us as a nation and as individuals are intimately bound up 
with other nations which are no longer so distant and with cultures that are 
no longer so far away in the geographical sense, as they were when transpor- 
tation and communication were primitive. 

The third general area of knowledge which is important to the well-ori- 
ented and well-educated individual is an array of skills which can serve as 
the foundation for later specialization and also serve man in his general func- 
tion as an active and participating individual in the world in which he resides. 

As one sets out to meet these objectives and do so in the light of modern 
life, it is evident that fairly drastic changes in curriculum and methodology 
may be indicated. Approaches of a quite drastic nature are, in fact, being de- 
veloped in some curricular areas. The Physical Science Studies Committee, 
which is engaged in the revision of physics courses, can only be described as 
revolutionary. Similar new approaches are being made in mathematics and 
biology. Perhaps similar efforts are being made in other areas as indeed they 
are in the area of linguistics and language learning. But that much more needs 
doing seems unquestionable. 

The question of balance in the total curriculum is a matter which needs 
much attention. There are such questions as the extent to which foreign lan- 
guage is important. The place in the curriculum for content dealing with 
hitherto neglected areas of the world is increasingly insistent. At present, 
little enters our school programs concerning the geography, the economic, 
cultural, or political backgrounds or the major movements and currents in 
the affairs of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, or Latin America. 

Merely to mention these matters raises immediately the question of selec- 
tivity. Perhaps we have been guided more in the past in our selectivity in re- 
gard to course and curriculum content by tradition. Probably much of what 
has been offered has been due to the personal enthusiasms of individual teachers 
whose natural tendencies have been to teach in their own fields of special com- 
petence or personal enthusiasms. 

But if general education is to serve to orient the student to a maximum 
degree to his place in the world and to his place in time surely some atten- 
tion must be given to the relevance of his educational experience to the world 
in which he must live and work and think and, hopefully, enjoy his living. Not 
everything in the sciences is equally relevant to the modern world. Not every- 
thing which can be classified as a humanistic course is equally relevant. Nor 
is the same thing true in other fields. Surely if the explosion of knowledge and 
its consequences in altering the world we live in mean anything, they must 
indicate the increasing importance of selectivity, balance, and relevance as 
concepts which can guide in the re-examination of education in the light of 
rapid change in the environment. 

The explosion of knowledge is, in fact, another way of describing the sci- 
entific revolution of our day. The scientific revolution itself can be viewed, 
however, as distinct from the simple matter of the accretion of knowledge, and 
viewed as a way of life and a phenomenon of extraordinary importance in its 
own right. It must be considered one of the background facts that will need to be 
taken into consideration in the future. Recent writers have called attention to 
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the fact that the scientific revolution which is now moving through its initial 
stages is already creating a separation in our society and, indeed, in the West- 
ern world. There is, on the one hand, the culture of science and technology 
itself. The people who constitute that culture are at home in it and understand 
it and speak its language. To a greater or lesser degree they understand its im- 
plications and to some extent its consequences. The rest of the population may 
for the purposes of this discussion be thought of as a separate culture. 

Because of the peculiarity of our educational system, in which we have 
tended in the past to train people either in this scientific culture or under a 
curriculum including only to a very minor degree the sciences and technology, 
we have succeeded in dividing the population into two groups who communi- 
cate either with difficulty or not at all. This is particularly important in a so- 
ciety such as ours where we depend on the general understanding by a popu- 
lation as a whole to effect through the democratic process the course of action 
of the nation. Since science and technology are becoming such an important 
element in every phase of human activity, including those of the national gov- 
ernment, we have thus arrived at a situation in which decisions with respect 
to science and technology are for the most part made by persons who are not 
at home in the scientific and technical culture itself. 

A greater understanding of science on the part of all in our society is be- 
coming, for this reason, of considerable moment. This is especially true in a 
self-governing society which is becoming increasingly involved in and de- 
pendent on modern technology. It is, of course, equally important that sci- 
entists appreciate the nonscience aspects of the culture in which they are im- 
bedded. 

Education and the environment it serves are diverging as the rate of flux 
in our society increases. And yet the importance of education in modern life 
is steadily increasing. The closing of the gap would seem to be one of the 
great challenges facing us as educators. 





NOTE: Chairman of this group was MILTON C. KLOETZEL, Dean, Graduate School, University of 
Southern California; the recorder was E. K. FRETWELL, JR., Assistant Commissioner for Higher Edu- 
cation, New York State Education Department. 
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WHEN YOU AND I WERE COLLEGE STUDENTS, scarcely a generation 
ago, the United States of America had about 800 Foreign Service Officers to 
man its overseas posts of diplomacy around the world. In those well-remem- 
bered days, the Army and the Navy listed a total of 300 American civilians in 
foreign countries. Since we left college the number of United States government 
personnel abroad—not counting soldiers—has multiplied about thirty times. 
American business outside the United States then was largely confined to our 
Canadian, Caribbean, and Central American neighbors. Today United States 
industrial companies have 113 operating plants or subsidiaries in Asia, 117 in 
Australia and New Zealand, and 137 in Africa, in addition to almost a thou- 
sand in the western hemisphere and Europe. American religious missionaries, 
although they had been zealously prosyletizing abroad for a century, would 
have been incredulous then if anyone had suggested that by 1959 more than 
30,000 United States citizens would be laboring overseas for religious denomi- 
nations. Some Americans a generation ago traveled overseas, mostly to Europe. 
Some scholars used their sabbatical leaves or summer vacations as they had 
been intended before the decade of the common man and traveled abroad for 
repose or research, but none of those hardy souls realized that he was in the 
vanguard of the 15,000 full-time teachers and students who now go overseas 
each year or the hundreds of thousands of boys and girls who arrive each 
summer at seaports and air terminals for short trips to France or Israel, Japan 
or Mexico, and even the Soviet Union. 

In sum, if we add up all the soldiers and civilians and their wives and 
children living and working abroad we reach a figure of about one per cent 
of the American population; and if we add the hundreds of thousands of 
short-trip work assignments abroad to the millions of tourists we reach a very 
formidable challenge to American education. 
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Three and one-half years ago at the Maxwell Graduate School of Syracuse 
University, we launched a national research project to inquire into the elements 
of effective performance on an overseas job and to trace from these findings 
some guidelines to American educational institutions that were increasingly 
faced with the demand to improve our comprehension of foreign affairs at 
home and our representation abroad. Some of these findings are basic for 
discussion of policy in higher education. 

First, the popular reaction to the problem of educating people for overseas 
service is to call for more and more foreign language training. Language is 
indeed a tool whose usefulness ranges from valuable to indispensable, depend- 
ing upon the job and the country. No one denies that. But it is a fallacy to 
assume that knowing a foreign language is all-important. Like other skills, the 
ability to speak and understand a foreign language has a relative value, not an 
absolute one. Knowledge of a second tongue is by itself no indication of an 
American’s aptitude for overseas service. After all, it is possible to be fluently 
arrogant in several languages. The interest in learning a foreign language and 
the way in which a foreign language is used may be an excellent index to 
cross-cultural curiosity, which is a good thing for people abroad, or it may be 
motivated by reasons that have little to do with successful living and working 
in a foreign country. A technical skill in communication can never be a substi- 
tute for having something important to say. 


Second, there is a common belief that to prepare for living and working 
abroad Americans must specialize in a region or, even better, a country. Once 
again, no one is questioning the need for “experts” on Uganda, Bulgaria, China, 
or Paraguay; no one is denying the importance of scholars and regional special- 
ists whose keen knowledge will light up the whole horizon of foreign policy 
and overseas operations. But for the vast majority of Americans who will be 
finding themselves abroad in the next generation, the differences between the 
countries that they visit will be less significant than the similarities. For them it 
will be far more important to know how to live and work in any foreign 
country with reasonable satisfaction than to be an expert analyst of one coun- 
try. We think it a fallacy to assume that training for one foreign area is com- 
pletely different from training for another foreign area. While the specific 
facts about a country may not be applicable to another, the process of learning 
those facts, analyzing the underlying culture, and comparing it with the United 
States can provide keys for unlocking the mysteries of all countries. 

A corollary of intensive area training is to group Americans preparing to 
go abroad according to the organization or kind of work they are going to do 
abroad. Generally speaking, businessmen are trained in one group, government 
personnel in another, missionaries in a third. And even these are subdivided 
into different programs for one firm or another, or different programs for the 
International Cooperation Administration and the Military Advisory Assistance 
Groups, or compartmentalized training for different religious groups embarking 
on overseas assignments. Here is a third fallacy: that being a profit-making oil 
man abroad is completely different from being an agricultural specialist for 
the ICA and that none of these two have anything in common with the mission- 
ary overseas who is developing village schools. We find that the elements of 
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effective performance for an American overseas are fairly constant no matter 
what his job—and that responsible overseas personnel are in great need of 
sharing, comparing, and understanding the problems of their colleagues abroad 
who may be working for organizations and agencies other than their own. 

A fourth fallacy that is bidding to divert higher education from its larger 
goals is the notion that overseasmanship is a new profession or a new academic 
discipline. Since I have had a hand in popularizing this word both in the 
United States and abroad, I would particularly like to limit its implications. It 
surely does not mean a new, unexplored body of knowledge, and it surely does 
not call for a new curriculum leading to an academic degree like Bachelor of 
Overseasmanship or Master of Overseas Operations. Rather it means a way of 
sensitivizing the salesman, teacher, the minister, the soldier, the nurse, and the 
engineer to the application of his trade and the conduct of his life in a foreign 
land. It means, therefore, the infusion of new perspectives into old disciplines 
like law, medicine, theology, and agronomy; it means new adjustments and 
new combinations for old subjects like history, geography, literature, art, and 
political economy. 

If these four fallacies about the education of Americans for living and work- 
ing abroad are signposts to some of the pitfalls of contemporary programs, 
what can we say constructively to guide educational policy? What are some 
of the premises that ought to serve teachers and trainers, admission officers 
and personnel administrators, acknowledging all the time that each school, 
agency, or organization should adapt these principles to its special resources, 
objectives, and competence. 

First, the best recruiting system for overseas work is a training program. 
The more a teacher or training officer can “live with” an applicant through a 
training program which involves an intellectual experience, business and social 
relations with colleagues, language study, and even a trial assignment overseas, 
the more the teacher will be able to judge the applicant’s fitness to live and 
work abroad. 

Second, colleges and universities should ‘be primarily responsible for pre- 
paring Americans to live and work in foreign countries. We are dealing here 
with two things: a long educational process that requires all the skill and 
objectivity available in this field, which can only be mobilized in the school 
system and, second, a place to combine different organizational personnel and 
different academic disciplines in specialized preparation on the graduate level. 
Educating Americans to their responsibilities as world citizens and their poten- 
tialities as representatives abroad on the undergraduate level is a continuing 
problem of general education; focussing the findings of anthropology, eco- 
nomics, or philosophy upon the special problems of American operations 
abroad, whether performed by business organizations, religious agencies, or 
the government, and encouraging research in this direction, is pre-eminently 
the task of a university. 

Third, the best training for living and working abroad should include some 
actual experience in a foreign country. Most of the mistakes made by Amer- 
icans sent abroad are made by people on their first tour of duty. In the next 
decade the education of an American ought to encompass the opportunity to 
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spend some trial period abroad under the supervision of teachers or trainers 
well-oriented to the requirements of successful performance in overseas opera- 
tions. In this way a giant step forward would be taken in eliminating the 
obvious misfits and helping to develop the potentialities of prospective per- 
sonnel before they are hired. There is no substitute for the reality of an over- 
seas experience. There is a great need for imaginative devices to get American 
undergraduates and graduates abroad in a nonpay status, simulating as much 
as possible the types of intellectual and emotional experiences that they might 
face in any job in any country of the world. This is clearly the responsibility 
of the college or the university, but such programs must have the support of 
the business and government community if they are to nourish the new genera- 
tion that will have to staff the continually expanding international responsibili- 
ties of the United States. 

Fourth, university area study programs should be recognized as valuable 
not only to the specialist, but as a prime resource for exposing students and 
professional personnel to alien ideologies and institutions. The expansion of 
area studies in the United States, especially to embrace the non-Western civiliza- 
tion, has greatly improved undergraduate and graduate education in the United 
States. But the full potentiality of area studies has not yet been recognized, 
for a long, hard look at Eastern Europe or Latin America should do more than 
specialize the specialist; area studies should illustrate profoundly for the general 
student or the professional man a different way of looking at life, a different 
ordering of values, a different analysis and solution of problems in a different 
environment. It is our contention that a thorough study of one region, not as an 
end, but as a means of comprehending other societies, can serve the American 
very well in another region of the world. After all, most of the Americans 
overseas never had the vaguest idea that they would be living and working in 
the countries where they now find themselves—and we have no reason to 
believe that the situation will be altered in the future. If this is so, the area 
programs may see themselves as instruments for tooling up the student who is 
rather generally interested in living and working abroad to reach sharper cross- 
cultural perceptions, keener economic analyses, and a broader understanding 
of political institutions. 


Fifth, professional schools need to recognize that an increasing number of 
their graduates—in law, medicine, theology, business administration, and so 
forth—will be facing international problems in their occupations; that the 
students will need a more liberal education in the professional context in order 
to equip themselves for a United States that will have obligations and concerns 
everywhere. For this reason the curriculum of the professional schools will 
have to be infected to some degree by an international spirit, not only with more 
offerings like comparative law or world forestry, but with a wider understand- 
ing of the underlying culture and institutions that support the practice of 
medicine, or the efficiency of business in any country. 

Sixth, any overseas training program should stress the importance of the 
political and administrative process at home or abroad. This is just as true 
for the preparation of ministers for Christian fellowship and engineers going 
out to build highways in underdeveloped lands as it is for United States foreign 
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service officers. The fact is that Americans abroad have more need for a sense 
of politics and organization ability than they do in the United States: not only 
are they aliens subject to strange law and unfamiliar administrative regulations, 
no matter what their job, but their presence, their reason for being abroad can 
have many political repercussions. And while they are abroad they will need 
to have a greater tolerance of administrative frustration, and a better apprecia- 
tion of their organization’s effort than they generally need in the United States. 

Finally, the preparation of Americans to live and work abroad should em- 
phasize a solid knowledge about the United States itself: its history, its art, 
and the political philosophy that guides its people at home and overseas. It is 
important for an American abroad to be conversant with ideas and events in 
the United States that will be analyzed and criticized by the people whom he 
meets in foreign lands. But the need for a thorough grounding in American 
life is more than that. Without some sense of what our political, economic, and 
social institutions mean and how they work, he is incapable of evaluating 
other societies; he is left amused and annoyed by the superficialities of what 
he sees, but remains sterile in his own purposes or goals as an American. Educa- 
tion for work abroad must begin with the immediate reality of the United 
States itself, forging out of our own heritage and our own myths some base 
from which to consider the faith of others; sorting out the meaning of our 
own institutions in order to comprehend the viable structures of other societies. 

Education—for living in the United States or spending some years abroad— 
is not worth much if it does not contribute to a vibrant social philosophy. 
Perhaps education for living and working abroad has been best summed up 
by Dexter Perkins in his exhortation to teachers to fire their students “with a 
generous view of life and a wider view of knowledge.” 





NOTE: Chairman of this group was Atco D. HENDERSON, Director, Center for the Study of 
Higher Education, The University of Michigan; the recorder was JoHN R. BacHER, Dean, Graduate 
School, Wagner College. 
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IT IS IMPORTANT that moves in the direction of increased internal long- 
range planning among educational institutions be well executed. There is an 
increasing disposition in some quarters to impose outside restraints and plans 
upon the internal operations of institutions of higher education in the United 
States, and the failure of voluntary internal planning will further bolster the 
argument that persons engaged in higher education are inherently incapable 
of sound forward planning for this vital portion of our society. 

If long-range institutional planning is to take place, there is little question 
but that the faculty will become involved. Even those persons who may feel 
that long-range planning should be largely the prerogative of the trustees and 
top administration usually conclude it is necessary to include the faculty to 
insure its support for the changes that evolve. There is, however, a far greater 
justification for the inclusion of the faculty in the long-range planning for edu- 
cational institutions. It is that faculty members can make certain distinctive con- 
tributions to planning which will help insure that the plan has relevance. 

The faculty member brings several attributes to long-range planning which 
are vital to such planning for an educational institution. They are: first, an 
intellectual framework and a method of reasoning which is cast by advanced 
training in a specific discipline; second, a detailed knowledge of the problems, 
possible trends, and needs in a particular disciplinary or subject matter area; 
and third, a detailed knowledge or important characteristics of the clientele 
which the institution expects to serve. 

One should not underestimate the importance of those contributions or as- 
sume that they can be obtained automatically in some other fashion. Until 
one has chaired a group with a competent historian, social scientist, natural 
scientist, and philosopher who are still actively teaching in their fields, one may 
not respect the rather significant differences in philosophy and in methods of 
reasoning that such persons are likely to use. Yet in long-range planning for an 
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educational institution all have a contribution to make, for the truly useful edu- 
cational institutions in the future will nurture and promote all of the varying 
intellectual frameworks or it will fail in its task. 

While administrators also may bring some of the foregoing to the long-range 
planning process, only the faculty can be expected to bring the detailed knowl- 
edge of problems, trends, and developments in the various disciplines in which 
they spend their professional lives. The real test of grandiose plans for a new 
and better education is whether they have meaning when translated into the 
disciplines and subject matter by which knowledge and intellectual curiosity 
are transmitted. People who know their disciplines will know whether the grand 
design has meaning in the world of intellect. Well-meaning deans, presidents 
and sponsoring foundations may talk of synthesized and interdisciplinary offer- 
ings, degrees, and research, but only scholars who are constantly pushing at the 
frontiers of their disciplines know whether they are meaningful and possible 
and, if so, by what methods. 

Another contribution can be made to institutional long-range planning by 
faculty members whose disciplines or research interests provide them with 
knowledge regarding the public to be served by institutions of higher educa- 
tion and who can bring this knowledge to bear upon certain issues of impor- 
tance in the planning process. Thus, the demographer who is studying birth 
rates and population trends can forecast potential enrollments better from his 
data than the most able registrar might extract from extrapolating past enroll- 
ment trends. 

Assuming that the major contribution of the faculty will flow from their 
disciplinary depth, does this suggest that they will be more useful in some 
aspects of long-range planning than in others? Let us examine some of the 
various decisions which might be considered as long-range planning to deter- 
mine what relevance the particular competence of the faculty might have re- 
garding them. 

Certainly one of the most important aspects of long-range planning is the 
selection of personnel. To an administrator who sees his good young men con- 
stantly attracted away, personnel selection may appear as a constant short-run 
problem. However, an institution which grants tenure to an individual often 
commits itself to at least 25 years with that individual. 

Another item that falls under the category of long-range planning is the 
priority among physical facilities, their location, and design. Despite the re- 
peated claims by faculties that the only important element of a university is 
its faculty, attempts to plan long-range needs for physical facilities without 
faculty participation are usually protested. 

Another item that is involved in long-range planning for an educational in- 
stitution is the curriculum. At first glance this may seem to be a short-range 
item subject to frequent change, but what is the effective time span for the cur- 
riculum of a young Ph.D. candidate who will upon its completion spend the next 
35 years teaching? 

Must or should the faculty be involved in all of these decisions at all levels? 
Despite the fact that most faculty members would tend to answer affirmatively, 
I think I would disagree. There is a tendency for faculties to fail to sort out 
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those decisions where they have a major contribution to make, and as a result 
concentrate too much of their time on decisions which are no better made as 
a result of their participation. This sorting is no easy task and perhaps no uni- 
versal principles apply, but I believe that if some tentative conclusions could 
be made as to where faculty talents are most crucial a major step forward would 
have been made. It is fascinating to me that faculty members of American 
universities can dissect, analyze, and improve upon the workings of every past 
and present political power structures, yet these scholars of social and political 
action are extraordinarily inept within their institutional power structures, and 
moreover, it apparently never occurs to most of them that the optimum way 
to organize an educational institution might be a subject worthy of scholarly 
study. 

Still another problem is the basic cleavage between the wider interests of the 
institution and the subject matter interests of the individual faculty member. 
Faculty members are valued primarily because they are good physicists, phi- 
losophers, botanists, or economists. As such they resent, to some extent, having 
to take time to acquaint themselves with the long-range problems of higher 
education and having to deal with difficult problems on the basis of inadequate 
information. The younger the faculty member, the larger the institution, and 
the more competitive the professional environment, the stronger the disciplinary 
ties are likely to bind. Therefore, the larger institution where the problems 
probably are most complex faces the greatest problem in obtaining the full 
energies of its potentially most valuable faculty members. 

This leads directly to another dilemma. If long-range planning is to be suc- 
cessful, it must be meaningful, to be meaningful it must be flexible, and to be 
flexible it must be a constant process. Does this mean that it should become a 
part of the faculty responsibility to be engaged in long-range institutional plan- 
ning at all levels all of the time? I think the answer is obvious, for who would 
do the teaching and research if everyone is planning? 

One answer to this in many institutions has been the creation of temporary 
committees to lay out some kind of long-range plan for the institution. What 
is the relationship of these special committees to the continuing structure of 
decision-making? Among the things that may affect this relationship is the simple 
matter of how the committee is chosen and to whom it reports. Faculty organiza- 
tions are prone to suspicion on such matters and I have little reason to suspect 
that formal administrative groups are any less so. Therefore, it would seem that 
the relationship of temporary committees to the permanent structure should 
receive attention when the creation of such an ad hoc group is contemplated, 
for much of its success may rest on the initial establishment of the necessary 
working relationships. 

One tentative answer to such problems may run along the lines of doing some 
of everything at once. An institution might simultaneously consider: (1) the 
practice of continuous widespread faculty planning on certain issues and at 
certain levels; (2) the establishment of a continuing faculty group to consider 
long-range plans relating to certain issues; and (3) the use of temporary faculty 
committees on other kinds of issues. 

Two items come to mind which would seem to need continuous widespread 
faculty participation. At the level of the lowest unit, usually the department or 
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disciplinary level, the faculty should be constantly involved in the selection of 
personnel. No group should be more competent in judging the future needs and 
probably developments in the discipline than persons in it. In addition, there 
should be no basic difference between a faculty member’s interest in his profes- 
sion and his interest in the colleagues who will work with him. 

Another closely allied element of long-range planning which must also have 
continuous faculty participation to be successful is the development of research 
programs and, in many cases, related graduate training programs. There is little 
evidence to sustain the belief that a good research program can be developed 
from the top down or that a dedicated graduate training program can be built 
without consulting those who will be deeply involved in its execution. 

The role of the second faculty group which should be involved in long-range 
planning is somewhat more difficult to define. This is a group working with 
a unit high in the decision-making heirarchy to consider broad policies and 
their implications for long-range institutional development. Such a group should 
not be concerned with the trivia which besets most administrators at all levels 
and which now occupies the time of most faculty government organizations. 

Part of the success of the former group would seem to depend in part upon 
the judicious use of temporary faculty committees to perform detailed long- 
range planning studies on limited aspects of the institution. By limited I mean 
limited to a single definable problem, such as: Should we have a general educa- 
tion program, and if so, what kind? A series of such committees, perhaps in- 
augurated by and reporting to the aforementioned continuing committee, could 
do much to keep the latter from bogging down in detail. Moreover, such groups 
would be able to make better use of the extensive detailed knowledge of certain 
faculty members on certain issues. 

All groups engaged in long-range institutional planning are likely to share 
a common frustration. This will be the paucity of information upon which to 
base their judgments as to the best plans for the future. Periodic ad hoc com- 
mittees scheduled in advance so that information could be assembled prior to 
their efforts might help overcome this problem. In turn these temporary com- 
mittees would contribute to a body of information which would be of value to 
all decision-making levels in the institution. 

The faculty has both a major responsibility and a contribution to make in the 
process of long-range planning for institutions of higher education. It should 
be recognized by both faculty and others that this is a contribution which per- 
haps can best be made by carefully defining the roles of various groups in the 
long-range planning process and by limiting the decisions which are required 
of the different groups. As yet I do not believe this has been done. There has 
been the shotgun usage of faculty committees, often on irrelevant issues, with 
results that have been uneven and often less than satisfactory. It would appear 
that careful thought could define the role of faculties in the long-range planning 
process better than has been done to date. 





NOTE: Chairman of section 1 of this group was E. H. Hopxins, Vice Chancellor for University 
Development, Washington University; the recorder of section 1 was RutH A. Stout, Professional 
Staff, Kansas State Teachers Association, and Immediate Past President, National Education 
Association. Chairman of section 2 was WmLL1AM R. Woop, Academic Vice President, University 
of Nevada; the recorder of section 2 was FReperic W. Hite, Higher Education Executive, California 
Teachers Association. 
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In PSYCHOLOGY, THREE AREAS SEEM TO ME to be of most impor- 
tance for teaching. They are learning, motivation, and social psychology. 


LEARNING 


Feedback. If we expect students to learn and to apply what they are learn- 
ing, they have to practice. But psychologists enjoy telling their students that 
practice doesn’t make perfect. Practice works when the learner knows the 
results of his practice, when he gets “feedback.” 

Research evidence on this point has been accumulating ever since E. L. 
Thorndike’s 1898 experiments with cats trapped in puzzle boxes. There still 
exists some controversy about what sorts of consequences influence learning, 
and we are still pretty vague about the role of feedback in the acquisition of 
meaningful information and generalizations. Nevertheless, recent research has 
clarified the application of the principle of knowledge of results to learning in 
college-level classes. 

For example, a recent Air Force experiment compared the effectiveness of 
different degrees of feedback in returning test papers to students. One group of 
students simply received their total score; other groups were given increasingly 
greater amounts of information about their results with the last group being 
informed both about why the right alternative was right and why the alterna- 
tive chosen was wrong (when it was). This last group proved to be superior 
to the other groups on a follow-up test. 

Probably the most glamorous application of the principle of feedback is the 
development of teaching machines. Teaching machines provide immediate 
knowledge of results and consequently should be highly effective in teaching 
whatever content is put in them. 

Active vs. Passive Learning. A major implication of psychological research 
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on learning is that active learning is more effective than passive learning. 
During World War II a good deal of time and effort was devoted to training 
in recognition of enemy aircraft. In this training silhouettes of friendly and 
enemy aircraft were shown for brief exposures and an instructor announced 
the name of the aircraft. Research showed that the training was most effective 
when trainees were required to guess the identity of the aircraft before the 
correct name was given by the instructor. This finding has obvious implications 
for the old contest between advocates of discussion methods versus advocates 
of lecturing. However, comparisons of lectures and discussions have generally 
found few differences in learning. ' 

The research on aircraft recognition, however, has another implication for 
education which also bears on the problem of teaching methods. The Armed 
Forces were able to train recruits to a high level of proficiency in the recogni- 
tion of the briefly presented silhouettes. Unfortunately, attempts to follow 
this up by studying the effect of this training on recognition of real aircraft 
indicated that the training was relatively poorly related to the actual task of 
aircraft recognition in combat. I suspect that this is one of the lessons most 
painfully learned by military psychologists. “‘Be sure to specify your ultimate 
educational objective and try to make sure that your teaching contributes to 
that and not just to some assumed intermediate goal.” We professors often 
emphasize knowledge of facts in our lectures and examinations, assuming that 
because a knowledge of facts is necessary to achievement of our higher level 
cognitive objectives that it is also sufficient for their achievement. 

Because teaching for subsidiary objectives may be unrelated to achievement 
of the major objectives of education, psychologists have urged that training 
be as directly related to the ultimate objective as possible. Unfortunately the 
objectives of most college teaching are difficult to specify precisely. In an ex- 
periment on concept formation, conducted a generation ago, Dael Wolfle 
found that, as compared with simple repetitive training, variability greatly im- 
proved the ability to apply concepts to new situations. In a sense this is an 
extension of the principle, “Train for the task which you want the training 
used on,” for what we now say is that if you want learning to be used in a 
variety of situations it should be learned from a variety of examples. 

Organization. Another important area of research on learning is that involv- 
ing the sequence of experiences most effective for teaching a complex skill. 
Teaching machines presumably are programmed to provide optimal step-by- 
step learning. 


MOTIVATION 


One of our primary problems is motivating students. Usually the learning 
psychologist stops with this point, but to be useful such a concept needs to 
be paired with information about dependable motives of college students. 

Many of our students have conflicting motives, and research tells us some- 
thing about conflict behavior. For example, one common conflict is between 
independence and dependence. This means that students are likely to resent 
the teacher who directs their activities too closely but they also are likely to be 
anxious when given independence. As a result of this conflict some students 
disagree with the teacher not from any rational grounds but simply as a way 
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of expressing emotions. 

One of the most important motivational devices is grading. Because grades 
are important to students they will learn whatever is necessary to get the 
grades they desire, and thus our concern about specifying the objectives of 
teaching procedures now is extended to testing. If we base our grades on 
memorization of details, students will memorize the text. If they believe our 
grades are based upon their ability to integrate and apply principles, they’ll 
attempt to do this. 

A good deal of evidence has accumulated to suggest that negative and positive 
motives affect behavior differently. In teaching we usually use mixtures of 
positive and negative motives. When negative motives predominate students 
will work hard, but only if this is the only way to avoid undesirable conse- 
quences. If there are ways out of this situation, they’ll take them. The result 
frequently is that students do the least they can get away with. 

The striking difference in behavior between the student motivated by fear 
and the student motivated by hope is illustrated in their behavior during exam- 
inations. A recent study by John W. Atkinson and George Litwin showed that 
students who were high in anxiety about tests were among the first to com- 
plete the course examination and tended to do more poorly on the examination 
than in their work during the course. Students with positive motivation to suc- 
ceed tended to stay in the examination room longer. Note that this illustrates 
the tendency of the fearful person to avoid the situation which arouses his 
anxiety. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Most of our teaching is still done in the classroom. and social psychological 
studies of group processes are therefore relevant to college teaching. Just list- 
ing a few of the areas in which there is current research interest will indicate 
some of the possible points of contact. 


1. Social perception, which gives us some understanding of factors influ- 
encing the students’ perception of the instructor, the instructor’s percep- 
tion of his students and their liking for each other. 


2. Influence, an area very relevant to our concern about how we affect 
students’ attitudes and values. 


3. Attitude structure and change, an area with much current activity con- 
cerned with problems like the effect of new facts upon old beliefs. 


. Communication—What gets communicated? 

. Morale, group cohesion, group climate. 

. Group productivity—How do group norms affect learning? 
7. Conformity 


Nun > 


Let me give just one example of current work. Newcomb has proposed the 
theory that we can conceptualize attitudinal and social relationships in the 
form of a triangle which is kept in balance. Thus if A likes B and he perceives 
B as liking X, A will tend to like X also. But if A dislikes B and perceives B as 
liking X, A will not tend to like X. If we think of A as a student and B as 


an instructor, the ABX model suggests conditions under which instructors will 
influence students. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Both anthropologists and sociologists directing their attention to higher edu- 
cation have stressed the importance of the institutional framework or culture 
in which college teaching and learning takes place. The study of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Medical School carried out by Hughes, Becker & Greer points 
to the importance of this culture in determining what students really do about 
the demands the faculty makes. In medical school the student rebels against 
the continuation of an undergraduate type of education and against the drudgery 
of so much academic and laboratory work that it is obviously impossible to do 
everything. The student culture, sociologists say, provides a set of agreements 
which solve the students’ problems sufficiently to avoid continual upset about 
them. With the support of the student culture the student can direct his ef- 
forts toward the level of work which the current group norms support. 

Although anthropologists have talked about college cultures for years, one 
of the few systematic anthropological studies of a college student culture was 
that carried out by Bushnell in connection with the multidisciplinary study of 
Vassar. Bushnell stresses the importance of peer associations in determining the 
sort of education a student gets. Both the Vassar and Berkeley groups have 
pointed to the potential antagonism between the values of the student culture 
and the values of the academic culture which we professors try to propagate. 
When we see what factors contribute to prestige in the student culture and how 
well the students protect themselves from being affected by the faculty, college 
teaching appears in a very new perspective. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Research in the behavioral sciences can contribute to college teaching. 
Teaching is a tremendously complex process and the successful teacher will 
always be one who can change his approach as he responds to the responses 
of his students. But behavioral science can give him additional understanding 
and resources. One of our basic premises in teaching is that the person who 
knows relevant information is more likely to act wisely than one who lacks the 
information. But we can’t guarantee it. Even college professors don’t always 
teach as well as they know how. But the success of college teaching ultimately 
rests on the interaction of the teacher and his students, and the better each 
understands the process, the better education will be. 
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How Can a Campus Climate Be Created, for Favorable 
Development of Quality Programs, by Involving the 
Participation of Faculty, Students, and Administrators? 





CHARLES C. COLe, JR. 
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Lafayette College 








EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THE CAMPUS ENVIRONMENT must affect 
all segments of the campus population. Each segment has a role to play. For- 
tunate is the institution where the president is able to find time from money 
raising, public relations, and staff problems to provide continuous, effective 
direction in this regard. College deans must exercise educational leadership 
and interpret institutional policies which relate to improving the academic 
program. The faculty, under leadership, must be the main task force in bring- 
ing about a spirit that encourages excellence in teaching and scholarship. 

What are the methods of change? One very important ingredient in the 
mechanics of change is, of course, money. Providing financial support for a 
project can help insure its success. A special fund for the honors program, 
awards to outstanding teachers, financial support for curricular experimenta- 
tion can indicate that an administration is paying more than lip service to 
the ideal of superior education. Funds available to assist faculty members in 
undertaking research or in improving their teaching help to indicate that the 
top echelons place high priority on professional improvement. 

There are other methods as potent as money. The policies with respect to 
employing and promoting the staff have a bearing on the subject. The reduc- 
tion of teaching loads so that faculty members may devote extra time and 
energy to curricular improvements is a useful practice employed by a number 
of institutions. Efforts made to improve the conditions of work are also tangi- 
ble ways an administration can indicate its interest in making a faculty more 
effective. Steps taken to encourage intellectually and culturally oriented activi- 
ties on a campus can indicate to the student body the extent the administration 
values such things. The faculty in its turn can help shape the environment in 
the direction of greater achievement by making more demands on the students. 
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What are the evidences of change? They can be written or unwritten. They 
are best seen in the way in which the policy and posture of an institution are 
interpreted, in the way in which those who shape opinion express themselves 
on academic and nonacademic subjects. A changed atmosphere is also revealed 
in the extent to which an institution indicates that it knows what it wants to 
accomplish. It is seen in changes in the amount of time spent in peripheral 
matters, on what has been called the “organized distraction” on a campus. It 
is seen in the extent to which there is dissatisfaction with imperfection, or a 
determination to improve. 

There is bound to be some resistance to efforts made to change a college's 
environment. In so far as raising academic standards is concerned, resistance 
on the part of students can sometimes be serious. Sometimes this resistance 
takes the form of inertia or apathy. Sometimes it is a reflection of conservatism 
or traditionalism. Sometimes, of course, resistance to change is stronger among 
the staff than among the student body. The tradition-incrusted ruts are deep 
on many campuses. Sometimes the ruts become trenches of established opinion 
or vested interests which block institutional progress. 

Anyone concerned with shaping a campus climate must also be aware of 
the forces at work outside the gate. One must not overlook the role played 
by the alumni, many of whom have a different image of their alma mater 
than the one shared by the president and faculty. Those institutions in society 
which operate purse strings, such as the government, industrial organizations, 
and foundations, sometimes color a campus climate by their financial support 
of segments of the university at the expense of other portions or by encour- 
aging an institution to go in directions contrary to those considered most im- 
portant by educators. Then, too, the public at large helps influence the climate 
of a campus, in that the value systems of our society are reflected onto the 
campus scene. 

One problem connected with a college’s effort at upgrading is the conflict 
of interests found in any campus community. I refer to the dichotomy of 
purposes between the faculty and the student body. To the faculty a college 
is an institution established for the purpose of teaching and learning. To the 
student body, however, colleges and universities are frequently thought of in 
different terms. There are social ends that transcend the intellectual in im- 
portance. There are also vocational goals that motivate the student to spend 
his years studying subjects which, in his opinion, should have some practical 
value. Thus a tension created by their conflicting impressions of the purpose 
of college can exist between these two groups. Dealing successfully with this 
tension and trying to eliminate it are part of the process of changing the 
campus climate. 

In conclusion, let me suggest a number of hypotheses which, I believe, have 
a bearing on the success of any efforts to change a campus climate. First, 
there must be decision by persuasion. Second, there must be a broad base of 
participation. Third, legislation is not enough; its implementation is what is 
important. Fourth, there is great value in communication; the academic com- 
munity must be apprised of what changes are occurring and the reason for 
those changes, so that there may be a better understanding of the institution 
and its objectives. Fifth, there is a need to follow up on changes in the en- 
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vironment after they are made to assure that they are not transitory or super- 
ficial. Finally, there must be use of the talents at hand. There must be indi- 
genous improvement not an artificial transplanting of something which seems 
to encourage high quality programs elsewhere. Institutions which succeed 
in establishing a climate conducive to excellence are those in which are found 
a high morale, a sense of purpose, and clear-cut, well-defined objectives known, 
understood and appreciated by all segments of the campus community. 





MILTON DERBER 


Professor of Labor and 
Industrial Relations 
University of Illinois 








I WRITE FROM THE PERSPECTIVE of a professor in a large state univer- 
sity with over 2000 on its faculty, over 20,000 students, and over 100 adminis- 
trators, not counting department chairmen and heads. To achieve an intel- 
lectual atmosphere leading to quality programs in such an institution there 
must, first of all, be agreement among faculty, administrators, and student 
leaders as to the general objectives of the institution. Are the primary objec- 
tives to foster the advancement of knowledge, the training of scholars, pro- 
fessionals or technicians, the provision of a liberal education, the molding of 
good citizens, the production of an adequate supply of recruits for business 
and industry, or the development of victorious athletes or happy marriages? 
The members of the institution ought to understand what goals they are trying 
to achieve as a collectivity and ought to be in substantial agreement about 
them, even though individual interests may differ. 

To achieve agreement on goals and on programs to fulfill them requires 
effective organization for communication and participation in decision-mak- 
ing. The larger the institution the more difficult it is to establish and maintain 
such organization. Three major obstacles frequently arise. One is a tendency 
on the part of many administrators to assume more authority in policy-mak- 
ing than is warranted in a community of scholars. Another obstacle, which has 
probably contributed to the first in many cases, is the failure of faculty mem- 
bers to organize into effective working units and to assume the responsibili- 
ties which their traditional role necessitates. A third obstacle is an inadequate 
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interest among the mass of students in the intellectual life of the campus and 
failure of the faculty and administration to pay sufficient attention to those 
alert and able students who are interested. 

However, even where the concept of joint participation is genuinely held, 
and people are willing to perform the necessary functions, organizational struc- 
tures are often inadequate. The problem of faculty representation is a familiar 
one: Who shall speak for the faculty on policy matters—all the full professors, 
all the tenure people, the entire faculty, or representatives from one or all of 
these groups? How can the faculty and the administration best exchange ideas 
and information and reach decisions? Should there be a small council elected 
by the larger body to meet regularly with the president and his top aides? Should 
the faculty be represented on the board of trustees? Machinery for adequate 
faculty representation in the policy-making sphere is essential but not suffi- 
cient. Provision must also be made for the continuous supply of information 
to the faculty at large so that they can indicate to their representatives views 
which are well grounded. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory element in the large campus picture is the 
role of the student. To be sure, most universities have some form of student 
governing body elected by the students at large or selected as representatives 
by various student organizations, and students do take active parts in forum 
committees, concert boards, the campus newspaper and the like. However, 
the significance of these groups in developing a favorable intellectual climate 
on the campus seems to me far below their potential. 

I fear the chief blame lies with the faculty. Only within the last few years 
has the faculty given serious thought to the early identification and guidance 
of the superior students on the campus, and even less thought has been given 
to the value of involving these students, to some degree at least, in the policy- 
making structure of the university. American students have the reputation of 
being less mature and serious-minded than foreign students largely because 
they have been treated by faculty and administration as less mature. 

Finally, I would stress the important factor of the reward system in campus 
life. As regards the faculty, several types of action seem desirable. One is to 
give greater public recognition and greater financial rewards to outstanding 
teachers. Another is the establishment of special chairs and titles for the most 
distinguished professors. A third is to provide more assistance for the com- 
petent professor and relieve him of numerous petty tasks so that he can devote 
his energies and time to the highest level functions for which he is qualified. 

As regards the students, every effort should be made to denote the intellectual 
achievement as the crowning mark of a student’s career on campus. The first- 
class student should be given the opportunity to accelerate his program if he 
so desires, to take more advanced courses, to have fewer restrictions on his 
activities, to be drawn into closer collaboration with faculty members. When 
the outstanding student replaces the outstanding athlete, politician, or beauty 
queen as a focus of campus attention, we shall know that the right kind of 
campus climate has been achieved. 











CurtTis B. GANS 
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WHAT IS THE STUDENT when he arrives on campus? At first he is a 
reflection of his own society—a society whose values lean toward the social, 
whose drive is toward material security rather than individual initiative, whose 
government is being further removed from the individual, and whose com- 
munication systems accent entertainment to the detriment of education. 

Secondly, he is a product of a society with rock-ribbed values on small matters 
which he is told not to question, and hence the idea of a question has never en- 
tered his mind. Thirdly, he is a product of an inferior primary and secondary 
education which has, at best, rammed some facts into his gullet by the historic 
process of rote or, at worst, really has given little more than the ability to 
read and write and that without understanding or coherence. 

And yet, according to the educators, this person should enter the university, 
be swept up in the intellectual euphoria, which does not exist, and be the prime 
force in the molding and continuance of a respect for things intellectual. This, 
I submit, should not be expected of the vast majority of entering college 
students who are ill equipped to conceptualize, much less to be the driving 
force behind a return to the intellect. 

Too often we assume motivation to think as part of the student’s make-up, 
and yet, unfortunately, this has to be the first purpose of higher education— 
to stimulate the individual to think. Continuing from there he must be taught 
to conceptualize, to analyze himself and his environment, to question, to 
doubt, and to abstract. His value structure must be challenged, and he must 
be assisted in the building of one of his own that he may be able to adhere 
to for his entire life. He must be taught the facts in order to apply this value 
structure to daily living and to a world of reality, and he should be given the 
tools with which he may pursue some vocation of his choice. 

In what situation will at least the most important of these objectives be 
realized? They will be realized in an institution where each individual may 
develop to the best of his ability, where the spirit of free inquiry is not fettered 
by administrative or ecclesiastical restrictions, and where the student is 
actively challenged throughout his educational experience. 

Where then do we start? We must start with the admissions procedures 
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used at the colleges and universities of this country. There has to appear the 
realization that not all schools should be competing in the same market, that 
there are only a handful of really top minds, and that colleges must stake out 
a claim for a particular market which will enable them to give each student 
the opportunity to advance at the best of his ability. 

There are, however, colleges which have already committed themselves to 
expansion beyond the point of limiting enrollment to a narrow IQ range, and 
in these it is essential that care be taken to create colleges within colleges, to 
see that each individual is placed in a group of his intellectual peers and not 
left floating in an intellectual atmosphere too stimulating, or bored by an 
atmosphere which is stifling his innate ability. 

But having brought the incipient student to a place where he can develop 
to the best of his ability is not enough, for one must not assume that having 
brought the horse to water for the first time, he will want to drink. Someone 
must be there to show the student that the water is palatable and even necessary. 
This person is the teacher. 

We have recently heard much talk about programs for the superior student. 
It is important to keep in mind that all students deserve the same type of treat- 
ment that the superior one is now beginning to get. Each student ought to 
get the individual attention of a first-class instructor both in and out of class. 
Full-time ranking faculty should be those in whose care the largely unformed 
mind of the college freshman should be placed. 

Having hopefully developed the type of conditions for study for the indi- 
vidual, and having challenged him through challenging people, the curriculum 
should be geared to present to the new student the maximum range of possible 
concerns, grounding him thoroughly in the major areas of intellectual concern. 

In most colleges and universities the administrative leadership usually recog- 
nizes the student as an administrative headache in terms of discipline and 
focuses its primary attention on the moral development of the group. Unless 
the leadership within the academic community can focus attention on the in- 
tellectual, can cease worrying about the good name of the institution in any 
other area save the academic, and stop thinking of the student as the lowest 
element in the academic chain of command, that institution will fail in its 
mission. It must be assumed that students can act responsibly, and are im- 
portant if not equal partners in the educational enterprise. If and when the 
institution I have described comes into being, then the student and his activities 
will have an important role to play as an adjunct to the educational process. 
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Conditions of Work for Faculty and Administrators? 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IS TRYING TO NAVIGATE through a major rip 
tide. The ubiquitous tidal wave of students has collided with the ebbing tide 
of available faculty resources. In a country with a philosophy and history of 
education such as ours, to try to stem the tide of students entering college is a 
task that would make King Canute look like a cringing pessimist. This being 
so, we have—inevitably, belatedly, and correctly—turned our attention to the 
other tide, faculty personnel. 

Colleges and universities are almost certainly going to expand within the next 
decade by a factor of at least two, but there is no correspondingly large pool 
of well-qualified teachers upon which to draw. The words “well qualified” need 
to be stressed, because there is little doubt that someone will bear the title pro- 
fessor and will offer what is purported to be higher education. The danger is 
not that higher education will collapse in a spectacular debacle but rather that 
it will deteriorate slowly and insidiously with a whimper. We are in the position 
of having to strive with all our might to preserve the status quo when it seems 
that the status quo is not good enough. At the very least, however, we must make 
the conditions of work for our present teachers better if we are to hold them 
against increasingly active raids from business, industry, and government and 
to make teaching sufficiently attractive as a career to recruit a good share of the 
intellectually able students to it. 

Although much more money must be spent for and in higher education— 
for salary increases, better laboratories and libraries, graduate assistance, etc.— 
these funds by and of themselves will not solve all or even most of the personnel 
problems of higher education. But without such funds, there is little or no hope. 


One of the principal reasons for the perpetuation of haphazard personnel 
practices in higher education has been sheer ignorance. Higher education, which 
studies everybody else’s problems, has only recently begun to study its own. 
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Lacking a body of tested knowledge, administrators have had perforce to rely on 
hunches, experience, myths, and low cunning. 

To a very considerable extent, faculty personnel problems arise from the fact 
that most faculty members are prevented from doing what they are interested 
in and trained to do. Much the same is true of administrators. 

In one part of my recent study, we ascertained how faculty members actually 
spent their time. Then, we asked them how they would like to spend their time. 
These were then correlated. Now, we did not expect perfect correlation. Most 
of us have to do a number of things we would rather not, cannot do some things 
we would like. What we were not prepared for was the size of the correlations 
we did find. They were, on the average, uncomfortably close to zero, and some 
were actually negative. 

We also ascertained which activities were rewarded—that is, which ones were 
considered when promotions and merit increments were considered—and com- 
pared this array with the actual job duties. Again, we did not expect to get 
perfect positive correlation, but we were not prepared for the number of zero 
or negative correlations. 

Teaching, for instance, is something most faculty members like to do. But 
teaching is not, they believe, considered as a significant element by administra- 
tors when promotions or salary increases are being made. Many commented 
that much lip service is paid to teaching but that, when the chips are down, 
the publication list pays off. 

In addition to finding out how faculty members would like to spend their 
time, we got information about which activities they thought ought to be re- 
warded. Here, our expectation was that the correlations would approach unity. 
They were indeed high, but they were much lower than we expected, low enough 
to lead us to conclude that faculty members themselves are in considerable 
confusion and conflict about the conditions of their work. 

Why this chaos? One major reason, it seems to me, is the extremely poor 
communication between the faculty and the administration. 

Committees do not seem to be the answer, at least not as they are typically 
constituted and utilized. Recently, someone in New England studied two 
medium-sized universities and found out how much time was devoted to com- 
mittee work. He discovered that, in each, committee work consumed what 
amounted to the full time of a 25-man department. 

There is too seldom a clear conception of what committees are for. Of 
course, the administrator who does not involve the faculty in decisions about 
what it regards as its business is asking for trouble, but faculty members quickly 
see through make-work assignments and become appropriately cynical about 
them. 

One reason for poor communication is that there is a mistaken identification 
between the formal structure of the institution—the one that can be drawn 
with little boxes and arrows—and the actual, effective structure. There is 
beginning to be developed a body of research on power structures, but few 
administrators are familiar with it. Worse, since each institution has its own 
and constantly changing power structure, no one knows how to assess the 
structure prevailing in an institution at any time. Small wonder, then, that even 
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the best intentioned attempts to develop effective communication go awry so 
regularly. 

In the few colleges and universities that have, somehow, developed reasonably 
good communication channels, it is really encouraging to see how quickly the 
gulf between the faculty and administration narrows, how better utilized are 
whatever resources may be available, and how much better is the morale within 
the entire institution. Interestingly enough, in these institutions, it is not mem- 
oranda or newsletters that are employed. Rather, the communication is mostly 
by word of mouth among people who fundamentally trust one another. 





H. K. NEWBURN 


President 
Montana State University 








THE WRITER WISHES TO CONCENTRATE on that tenuous and highly 
subjective, but critically important element, which has been called the general 
“atmosphere” of the department and the university—the special quality of the 
general environment in which the professor works. This “climate,” so to speak, 
appears to be one of the most important factors in developing and maintaining 
morale of staff and, consequently, in keeping them with the institution. To 
the extent that this factor can be detected by the casual visitor or transmitted 
to him by another faculty member, it also has its effect upon securing high 
quality personnel as well. 

A part of the general climate is directly associated with the people who make 
up the university staff—one’s colleagues in the department and in related areas, 
the chairman, the dean, the central administration, the chief executive of the 
university. What they represent individually and collectively, their attitudes, 
and their actions have much to do with staff attitude and morale, and thus with 
their acquisition and retention. 

A new man coming into a department is just as much interested in the 
climate of that area as are the present staff in his potential contribution to it. 
He wants colleagues with whom he can get along, but also he wants associates 
who possess similar values regarding scholarship, academic freedom, and pro- 
fessional growth. He knows his fellow workers may have much to do with his 
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own success. It takes strength to attract strength and the reverse is likewise 
true. A department rent with intrigue is in no position to attract top scholars, 
but neither is a palsy-walsy group which is lifeless or commonplace. It is the 
department made up of highly competent, live, aggressive, vibrant individuals 
whose honest differences of opinion are not permitted to interfere with the 
general good, and who are united in their desire to build the strength of their 
area that is moving ahead professionally. And it is this kind of department 
which attracts men of quality. 


A new man is equally interested in the university beyond the department 
of his immediate assignment, including the administrative officials. Administra- 
tors must create a belief that they are truly interested in the faculty—in what 
they think, in what they are doing, even in their personal welfare. The faculty 
must believe that their opinions are really desired, that they are thought to be 
of value and will be fully considered. They must have confidence in the ad- 
ministration as dedicated to scholarship, to the power of the intellect, to free- 
dom to learn. They must believe that their superior officers are truly interested 
in their personal welfare and that they will be rewarded justly in terms of the 
quality of their efforts and achievements. 

To achieve such reactions is a major task indeed, and the first step in this 
direction is for administration to free itself sufficiently from other duties to 
provide time for this important responsibility. Much of the proper atmosphere 
can be produced only through carefully conceived efforts on the part of the 
administrator at all levels to know the faculty, to learn what they are doing, 
to communicate with them. “Too many times,” says a professor, “the presi- 
dent thinks he has communicated when he has told the deans, and the deans 
when they have told the department heads.” 

The effective administrator dedicates himself to living through others, and 
if he is to achieve any satisfaction from his professional life, he must know 
something about what they are trying to do and how to help them achieve 
their goals. This means manifold associations, both formal and informal, with 
staff at all levels. In some places there is too much of a tendency, unfortunately, 
encouraged by the natural course of events, to stratify associations. Adminis- 
trators associate with administrators, they lunch together, they attend formal 
functions together, they meet across the conference table. Anything which will 
tend to modify this situation will be helpful. 

It is surprising to note the degree to which we fail to communicate even 
the positively good developments as they occur. It is relatively uncommon for 
a man to be told why he failed to be promoted or was not given a merit salary 
increase, and frequently the decision simply was that he should wait a year 
because the recommendation was a little premature. 

The role of the president is varied, of course, but in general his major func- 
tion in this area is to establish clearly the atmosphere, the setting, the basic 
environment within which the faculty lives and works. By word and deed he 
sets “the tone” of the environment, and the qualitative level of the operation. 
He must be in a position to make clear what quality means and the exact degree 
to which excellence is being sought in staff matters. 

The nature of the relationship between the teaching faculty and the ad- 
ministration can be traced directly to his doorstep. If his belief in the dignity 
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and worth of the individual is real, it will transfer to his relationships with 
staff, and through him, to all other members of the administrative hierarchy 
as well. While zealously maintaining and exercising his responsibility to ad- 
minister the institution, he effectively involves competent personnel in the 
process of decision making and urges his administrative colleagues to do like- 
wise. He makes clear his belief in specialized knowledge and ability, and takes 
full advantage of such capabilities as he attempts to govern the institution. 

The president must understand the conditions under which faculty are 
likely to do their best work, and do everything within his power to provide 
the substance necessary to establish such conditions. He must also indoctrinate 
his administrative colleagues with the same philosophy. He is a facilitator not 
an inhibitor, but there must be direction and design to the work of facilita- 
tion. For the staff to know and believe that the president understands their 
needs if they are to accomplish their missions at a top qualitative level is 
certainly the first and a most important step in achieving institutional goals. 
The manner in which the president works in his many relationships is as im- 
portant, if not more so, than the actual decisions he and his colleagues make 
from day to day. 

The administrator today finds it difficult to maintain his role as educational 
leader, not only because others are interested in substituting their leadership 
for his, but because he has permitted himself to become entwined with so 
many time-consuming tasks of management that he has little time left for the 
important educational issues. Now we also observe that the faculty, in its 
desire to help with the formulation of educational policy, the definition of 
goals, and the management of personnel, likewise getting itself so involved 
in machinery that these efforts are at best ineffective and at the worst real 
deterrents to accomplishment. At times one can almost believe that neither 
the faculty nor the administration is able to concentrate in satisfactory manner 
on the major educational issues which must be resolved if the university is to 
make real progress. 

The major role of the faculty is teaching and research, and the critical 
assignment of administration is the facilitation and improvement of these efforts 
to the end that the mission of the university may be accomplished at a high 
qualitative level. But faculty are not employees to be directed by management 
in somewhat robot fashion. They are highly specialized professional workers 
whose thinking, attitudes of mind, and judgments must be utilized as guides 
to the development and direction of the program. Wise administrative leader- 
ship involves a search for and reaction to faculty viewpoints not only because 
this approach improves faculty morale, but basically for the reason that this 
is the best way to insure a sound and effective program. Likewise, faculty 
should respond to such leadership with the realization that it can be effective 
only if they accept it fully and confidently as best for the university as well 
as for themselves. 





LoutisE A. Woop 
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LAST YEAR THE ASSOCIATION for Higher Education conducted a nation- 
wide study about conditions of work for college faculty and administrators. The 
central research activity was based on a questionnaire dealing with conditions 
of work in higher education, excluding salary, tenure and retirement because 
they have been the subject of a number of prior studies. It contained 53 items 
touching on nearly all other facets of working conditions. Some 2,000 people 
completed the questionnaires including persons from virtually every type of 
faculty and administrative position with representation from 970 institutions 
—more than half the colleges and universities in the nation as listed by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The respondents scored each of the items in two ways; one, how important 
they felt it was to the successful accomplishment of their work, and two, the 
degree to which they considered it to be present in their current working 
conditions. Scores rating the importance of an item were termed “scores of 
importance” and those rating the presence of the item “scores of presence.” 
When the scores were plotted, the most striking thing about them were the 
similarities for the specific items regardless of faculty-administrator status or 
institutional size. 

The study was intended to look at the profession as a whole to identify 
key factors in working conditions. For this reason, composite scores for ad- 
ministrators as a group and faculty as a group were developed through the 
use of weights which took into account the fact that respondents from a given 
institutional size represented a certain proportion of all the faculty or adminis- 
trators in higher education throughout the country. The percentage of presence 
to importance was also computed by each group for each item. 

A high percentage ratio of presence to importance would seem to be a 
strong indicator of considerable satisfaction. In a listing of the seven items with 
the highest ratios for administrators and faculty, respectively, six of the same 
items appear among the top seven for both groups. 


Administrators and faculty: 


I feel free to think, speak, teach and write in the field of my competence. 
I feel free to exercise my rights as a private citizen. 
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I feel close friendly ties with my colleagues in my department or division. 
I have job security. 


The facilities of the institution are available to me for personal study 
and research. 


My family and I enjoy respect in the local community. 
Administrators: 
The administration shows concern for my personal welfare. 


Faculty: 
I feel close friendly ties with my associates throughout the institution. 


A low percentage ratio of presence to importance would appear to be an 
indicator of a considerable degree of dissatisfaction. Faculty and administra- 
tors, respectively, had five of the same items among the seven with the lowest 
ratios. 


Administrators and faculty: Committee work and staff meetings as I see them 
at my institution are effective and economical of my time because they are 
purposeful and effective. My work load permits me to maintain a level of 
accomplishment that is personally satisfying. My institution grants time and 
money for scholarly and professional research. My institution provides enough 
office space, clerical help, and other individual work aids and services to enable 
me to perform with efficiency the primary duties for which I am employed. 
The facilities, equipment, supplies, and services used by my students or those 
using the services which I administer are adequate. 


Administrators: Clear and rapid means of securing decisions from others 
when I need them. Relief from excessive record-keeping and other time- 
consuming administrative duties. 


Faculty: The basis upon which my work is evaluated is known to me, and I 
know how I stand. The evaluation is used to recognize and reward my com- 
petence. 


There was a marked tendency for administrators to rate items as more 
present than faculty. It may be helpful to point out the seven items for which 
the percentage ratios of presence to importance were the most disparate be- 
tween the two groups: In the formulation of policies I can contribute to those 
which have broad implications for the institution as a whole and which are of 
particular concern to me. The basis upon which my work is evaluated is known 
to me, and I know how I stand. The evaluation is used to recognize and re- 
ward my competence. The main goal of the administration in my institution 
is to help the faculty do its job better. I feel that every effort is made through 
appointment and promotion of personnel to improve the quality of the entire 
staff. My institution grants time and money for scholarly and professional 
activity. My claim for time and money (referring to the item above) receives 
fair consideration. 





NOTE: Chairman of this panel was ARLAND F. CurisT-JANER, Vice President, St. John’s College; 
the recorder was MAHLON H. HELLERICH, Dean, Albright College. 


Who Should Pay for the Major Costs of Higher Education, 


Society or the Individual? 





JOHN D. MILLETT 


President 
Miami University 








THE MOST IMPORTANT ISSUE DIVIDING THE PRIVATE colleges 
and universities from the public institutions is the matter of student charges. 
The fundamental argument is that low charges by the public institutions are 
preventing the private colleges from increasing their own fees. Many adminis- 
trators in private colleges believe the only effective way to channel more na- 
tional income into higher education is to charge higher fees. They fear, how- 
ever, that higher fees will result in fewer students, and that many more students 
will seek admission to the low-fee state university. 

In recent years the competition for a quality student body has occurred not 
so much between a few private institutions as between private institutions and 
public universities. Many state governments have substantially increased their 
support for university operations. Federal government research funds have gone 
into the state universities as well as into the private universities. No longer is 
the outstanding work evident only at a few private colleges and universities. 

Administrators of private colleges and universities are saying that the state 
universities give away a quality education, often to students whose families 
could well afford to pay more. 

The emphasis placed by administrators of private institutions upon increasing 
their student charges suggests that they have despaired of finding other sources 
of income. To the extent that alternative sources of income are realized, 
the pressure for increased fees will be relaxed. 

Public institutions are criticized on the grounds that the only appropriate 
basis for fixing student charges is ability to pay. But private institutions do not 
fix their own charges on this basis. They fix a stated amount, which all are 
expected to pay. Moreover, a large part of government revenue is not collected 
according to the principle of ability to pay. Only about 55 per cent of federal 
revenue is derived from the income tax. At the state level, nearly 80 per cent 
of all revenue is derived from license fees, Beneral sales taxes, and taxes on 
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selected items. At the local level, the general property tax provides 75 per 
cent of tax revenue. American government is not financed on the basis of ability 
to pay. Why then should state universities be urged to finance their operations 
on this basis? 

As scholarship, loan, and job opportunities for students increase, and as 
family income continues to rise (it has risen over 50 per cent since 1946), 
more students will be able to pay higher charges. Both private and public in- 
stitutions will increase their fee charges to obtain more income. The public 
institutions wish to proceed slowly. The private institutions want them to 
move more rapidly. I wonder if the quarrel isn’t mostly about the speed of 
change rather than about deep-seated principles? 

A comparison of fees charged by public and private institutions should be 
accompanied by a comparison of expenditures per student. Some private 
colleges have relatively high expenditures for instructional purposes, often 
amounting to $1500 to $2000 per student per year at the undergraduate level. 
Not counting research and public service expenditures, many state universities 
are spending about $900 per student at the undergraduate level. Should not 
this fact be included in discussions of differences in fees? Furthermore, when 
private institutions demand that public institutions increase their fees, what is 
to prevent public institutions from suggesting that private institutions might 
reduce their expenditures? 

We need to examine carefully the exact charges which are placed upon our 
students. At a residential college, the expenses of tuition and educational fees 
are only part of the burden borne by the student. A very large part of the 
enrollment in four-year state-supported colleges and universities attends upon 
a residential basis. With possibly one or two exceptions, this residence hall plant 
is not built from state appropriated funds but from borrowed funds. The entire 
cost of the current operating expenses and the necessary debt service are 
passed on to the student. 

One reason why state university presidents resist rapid increases in fees is 
because they are having to make rapid increases in charges for room and 
board. Moreover, publicly supported institutions are expected to increase 
their enrollment more rapidly than private institutions. These increases can take 
place in many instances only at the price of an enlarged residence hall plant, 
an enlarged debt, and rising charges to students. 

On the other hand, many private residential colleges are expanding slowly, 
if at all. In many instances residence halls are being built upon the basis of 
about one-half capital gift and one-half borrowed funds. The result is that 
most state universities have higher room and board charges than most private 
institutions. In this respect the student pays his full cost at the public institu- 
tion and even pays the cost of expansion. 

When the total cost of fees and residence at the public institution and at 
the private institution are added together, the difference is not one to three or 
one to four, but more nearly one to two. 

The president of a private college is hard pressed for income. His faculty is 
not responsive to suggestions for change in such matters as student-faculty 
ratio or credit hours of instruction. The president worries about the quality 
of staff and of student body, and he finds it more and more difficult and time 
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consuming to obtain philanthropic income. Little wonder that he looks with 
some envy and some concern upon the apparently better lot of his public 
confrere. 

The public university president has his worries, too. He is expected to provide 
education for more and more students. The state legislators are increasingly 
conscious of tax pressures, and are reluctant to increase appropriations. The 
president sees the total charges to students going up rapidly and sees quality 
constantly threatened by quantity. He looks with some envy and some concern 
upon his private confrere who is obtaining enlarged funds often from public 
sources, with few public controls. 

Perhaps if we did more to share our worries between the public and private 
institution of higher education, we could find more common grounds of con- 
cern and less cause for criticism one of the other. And I am sure the cause of 
higher education would profit thereby. 





MILLER UPTON 


President 
Beloit College 








ALTHOUGH HIGHER EDUCATION IS A SOCIAL SERVICE it is none- 
theless a major economic activity in the sense that it competes with other 
social needs and wants for scarce resources. 

The input to this activity in terms of labor and materials constitute the 
economic costs that must be borne by someone. Individuals must bear the 
costs in some way; there is no such thing as society bearing the costs as 
distinct from the individual citizen. The real question is not whether society 
or the individual should bear the costs of higher education, but whether they 
should be borne by the individual who receives the education or by the rest 
of the individuals in the society. 

All members of a society benefit, or should benefit, from the education 
of each; but it is difficult to see how others benefit to an extent greater than 
or exclusive of the one educated. It seems to me also that the truly educated 
person is the one who voluntarily puts seryice to others above benefit to self, 
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and therefore instead of being supported by others he wants to use his 
talents to the benefit of others. To legislate through taxation a contrary point 
of view seems to me to be perverse public policy. 

The number one economic question is how we can get an increasingly larger 
share of the national income channelled into higher education. To an extent, 
our professional forebears and we are responsible for this sorry situation, for 
we have been such poor salesmen of our “product.” Even worse, we have 
demonstrated a contempt for the market place by being unwilling to price 
our service at a reasonable charge or indulge in overt promotion to convince 
the citizens of the merits of our work. 

The individual citizen must pay the costs of higher education, and he may 
do so by paying for the service directly through tuitions, by making voluntary 
contributions to individual institutions, or by paying taxes to a governmental 
unit for channeling to individuals or individual institutions. The most efficient 
of these is the direct payment by the user of the service. A government cannot 
create the income for higher education; all it can do is collect the income 
of individuals and redistribute it. This is a horribly wasteful and dangerous 
governmental pursuit. 

If we assume that institutional diversity is a major strength of our system, 
we must not indulge in public policies that will result in the gradual elimination 
of such diversity. A reasonable balance between enrollments in public and 
private institutions cannot be maintained if the operating costs of the one 
are wholly or almost wholly subsidized by the state. Should this be done it is 
inevitable that a few very well endowed private institutions will continue to be 
very strong, but their quantitative impact will be nil and their traditional influ- 
ence on general quality will fade away. 

We must either keep the student costs at the public and private institutions 
in reasonable relation to one another, or we must allow a tax credit to those 
who pay the added tuition in sending their children to a private college. 

Educational opportunity must be kept open and equal, but I do not agree 
that the best way to accomplish this desirable social end is by general subsidiza- 
tion of entire institutions. We need to improve our techniques of identifying 
those individuals who ought to go on to college and then provide for their 
financial assistance if they need it. 

The principal deterrent to continued higher education on the part of qualified 
individuals is not financial but motivational. The economic and cultural back- 
ground of the parents seem to govern this motivational factor more than 
anything else. I cannot justify what almost seems to be a fanatical concern 
for financial deterrents when there are others that are more important and 
hardly being reckoned with at all. 

I feel also that it is a blight on our whole sense of equity to condone a 
system that taxes the poor to pay for the higher education of the rich. This is 
the frequent consequence of subsidizing institutions regardless of the financial 
need of their students. It would be far more equitable to subsidize the indi- 
vidual student on the basis of demonstrable need through state scholarships 
and/or loans and allow him to choose the institution which he felt best served 
his educational interests. 

Unfortunately, we have come to associate public education with only one 
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form of public financing—the subsidizing of educational units through general 
governmental appropriation. This is only one of several alternatives, and I do 
not think it the best. 

Much is said of the need to develop ways and means to provide for the 
higher education of every qualified youngster in our country. We know there 
are many not continuing on with their education who ought to be. This condi- 
tion is generally offered as the principal argument for keeping tuitions low. 

This argument begs the question, however. There is a general lack of motiva- 
tion. The only way we can deal with the situation is by treating properly the 
individual case. This means more and improved counseling at the high school 
level and a breakdown in the insulation that too often exists between high 
schools and colleges. 

In answer to the question of who should pay for the major costs of higher 
education, the individual who receives the education or the rest of the indi- 
viduals in the society, I have taken the position that they should be shared 
about equally. Both parties are beneficiaries to the education, and it is idle 
to try to establish a precise weighing. To the extent possible, voluntary phi- 
lanthropy should be encouraged in place of compulsory taxation as a source 
of public support, for it is more compatible with our voluntary society. 

Ideally I would see the capital needs of the state institutions being provided 
by long-term debt amortized out of tax receipts, and the current operating 
expenses being borne 50 to 60 per cent by the individual student and 50 to 40 
per cent out of tax receipts. Similarly, I would see the capital needs of the 
private institutions being provided by private philanthropy encouraged by tax 
inducements, and the current operating expenses of such institutions being 
borne 50 to 60 per cent by the student and 50 to 40 per cent by endowment 
income and current gifts. 


NOTE: Chairman of this panel was NORMAN P. AusuRN, President, The University of Akron; 
the recorder was Henry C. Miiis, Vice President for Educational Administration, University of 
Rochester; the resource person was Epwin YounG, Chairman, Department of Economics, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. . 














How Can Institutional Research Facilitate Continuous 
Planning and Progressive Change Required for Our 


Colleges? 





JOHN K. FOLGER 


Associate Director for Research 
Southern Regional Education Board 








RESEARCH HAS HAD VERY LITTLE PART IN GUIDING CHANGE 
in higher education. Although a great deal has been written about higher 
education and its problems, not much of this writing is based on research. 
There are several reasons why research on higher education has not flourished. 
First, most institutions are relatively small, and the necessary funds to support 
a continuing research program are hard to come by. A second factor has been 
the informal, personal style of leadership which predominates in most institu- 
tions. This style of leadership has not favored the development of specialists 
in the institution, including research specialists. There is not much prepara- 
tion for administration in higher education except on-the-job training, and 
this has also limited the development of the research specialist in higher edu- 
cation. 

Finally, two important values of the professors have inhibited research in 
higher education. First is the depreciation of the value of administration and 
of administrators, and second—of which the first is really a corollary—is the 
great value attached to individual freedom by the faculty. As a result of the 
first attitude, research supported by the administration, particularly research 
done at some other institution, is likely to be viewed with suspicion. The 
faculty desire for individual freedom raises questions such as: Why do re- 
search on more effective teaching methods, if every faculty member is free to 
choose his own method regardless of the results of the resarch? 

These are some of the major reasons that research on higher education has 
developed slowly. There is considerable evidence that this situation is chang- 
ing and that more research is being done. As institutions grow larger, and as 
they are faced with more complex and baffling problems, pressures for more 
research will grow. There is also more money available for research on prob- 
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lems of higher education—money from foundations and from the federal 
government. 

One index of the heightened interest is the completion in the last year or 
two of several surveys of institutional research. One by the Western Interstate 
Commission on Higher Education surveyed research activities in the West 
(Institutional Research in the West). Another, done by Hugh Stickler at 
Florida State University, surveyed institutional research in land-grant colleges. 
A third, done by Rollin Godfrey, Registrar at the University of South Caro- 
lina, surveyed research activities of registrars in a sample of institutions. And 
a fourth by A. J. Brumbaugh states the case for institutional research and will 
be published by the American Council on Education. The U. S. Office of 
Education has begun a compilation of institutional research and has estab- 
lished a clearinghouse of information on studies. Similar activities for ques- 
tionnaire studies are being carried on by the Office of Statistical Information 
and Research of the American Council on Education. These studies have all 
taken a broad definition of institutional research—a term covering any studies 
of problems or activities in a college or university. This ranges all the way 
from carefully planned and designed research to test hypotheses derived from 
theory to routine collection and analysis of data useful in institutional manage- 
ment. 

There is a good deal of emphasis on continuity in institutional research, 
partly to distinguish it from the periodic or occasional self-study which insti- 
tutions have conducted for a long time. Institutional research in some institu- 
tions might be defined as collecting and analyzing the data that would be 
collected in a self-study, but doing it every year rather than occasionally. 
Actually it is more than this. The virtue of institutional research as compared 
with the self-study would be the continuing responsibility for studying the 
problems of the institution, and providing information useful for management. 

A few universities have full-time institutional research officers and an organ- 
ized bureau, but far more have a decentralized operation with one or several 
persons having part-time responsibility for the studies that are made. The 
decentralized approach has the advantage of having studies done by the people 
who will implement them. It has the disadvantage that busy deans, registrars, 
or admissions officers may find little time for research, and unless they are 
strongly motivated, the research may not get done. 

Although institutional research activities have been expanding, there are 
several things that might be done to facilitate the contributions that research 
can make to planning and change in higher education. One important step 
would be a clearer recognition of the need for continuing research on institu- 
tional problems and processes in each college and university. The most obvious 
way this recognition can be expressed is in the budget. It can also be recognized 
by the clear-cut assignment of part or all of a person’s time to institutional 
studies and research. 

Once this first step is taken there are a number of other things that can be 
done. A high priority item is provision of information about other studies and 
about methods of studying some of the common problems in higher education. 
Good bibliographies, summaries of current research, and clearinghouse serv- 
ices to acquaint people with new studies would be very helpful. Since the 
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study of higher education is not a discipline, the literature and methodology 
are scattered widely. 

For the institutions who want a full-time research specialist studying the 
institution, there is a need for some places where intensive training can be 
obtained to supplement regular graduate programs. This is not research train- 
ing. The student should have already learned how to conduct research in his 
graduate program. If he did not, it will probably prove too costly and too late 
to remedy this basic defect. But short courses and institutes could provide a 
valuable introduction to methods and techniques and an introduction to the 
literature. 

There is also a need for a few universities to develop major programs for 
the study of higher education where large-scale or long-range studies could 
be made which would be outside the scope of a single institution’s abilities to 
undertake. We have a few of these centers now: California, Columbia, Michigan, 
for example. Their research, and that of other centers like them could make a 
substantial contribution to the work of the individual institutions by providing 
new methodology and insights helpful in the planning of studies on a single 
campus. 


NOTE: Chairman of section 1 of this group was J. BRowarp CULPEPPER, Executive Director, Board 
of Control, Institutions of Higher Learning, Tallahassee, Florida; the recorder for section 1 was 
Kevin P, BUNNELL, Research and Administrative Associate, New England Board of Higher Educa- 
tion; the resource person for section 1 was WINSLOW R. HatTcH, Research Coordinator, U. S. Office 
of Education, aces of Health, Education, and Welfare. Chairman of section 2 was JAMES H. 
ALBERTSON, Administrative Assistant to the President, Ball State Teachers College; the recorder of 
section 2 was JoHN Morais, Director, Institutional Research, and Associate Professor of Psychology, 
The University of rr Chairman of section 3 was Lewis H. ROHRBAUGH, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, Boston oy the recorder of section 2 was W. HuGH Sticker, Director, 
Service, Florida State University. 
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What Are the Central Responsibilities of the Trustee 


Which Apply both to Publicly and to Privately 
Supported Institutions? 





RALPH HETZEL 


Trustee 
The Pennsylvania State University, and 
Vice President, Motion Picture Association 
of America, Inc. 








ONE THING IS CERTAIN about the uncertain decade ahead: It will serve up 
demands upon the institutions of higher education that will keep their trustees 
in a state of acute discomfort. Ordinarily, the trustees might be properly advised 
to relax into a state of honorable humility, devoting themselves to raising funds, 
naming buildings, and other modest pursuits which interfere little with the 
processes of higher education. 

However, trusteesmanship in the 60s will not be that easy. We know just 
enough about the unknown decade ahead to realize that trustees will be called 
upon to share with faculties and administration the torments and the glories of 
meeting great requirements. We know that the total student population will 
have to be doubled in the decade. We know that revolutionary changes in theory 
and in method will be sweeping through the arts and the sciences, human and 
physical. We know that American colleges and universities must produce the 
men and women upon whom we will place the responsibility of protecting our 
way of life against its declared enemies. We know that doing these things will 
cost much more money than we are spending now. 

The creation of the physical growth, which looks hard, will perhaps be the 
easiest. Americans have long been accustomed to building bigger. We have 
an enormous national income to tap to meet the costs. Much more difficult and 
much more dangerous for trustees are the problems of assuring that the content 
of higher education in this decade will meet the demands of the decade; that 
the faculties and the curriculums they offer are right; that the techniques and the 
facilities of the institutions are fully competent to the need. 

Trustees, as well as faculty and administrators, need to be specially alert to 
certain forces that may endanger sound growth. Three of these deserve special 


emphasis. “ 
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The first is the vast proliferation of images in sight and sound. The great 
growth of devices now in process for the multiplication of images through film, 
tape, television, and the like, creates both a great opportunity and a great peril 
to higher education. The danger is that, unless education uses these devices 
effectively, its own techniques for transmitting images and ideas will be over- 
whelmed by the power of the multiplier devices. The opportunity is that, by 
their use, the effectiveness of the educator in teaching and of the student in 
learning may be increased manyfold. Their use may seem to shatter the old 
relationship between the teacher and the taught. This is a risk that faculties 
must take, realizing that there is greater risk in failure to make use of them. 
After all, books turned out to be one of the greatest multiplier devices, and. 
somehow, learning seems to survive their use. 

The second force is the acceleration of specialization of knowledge. This 
means that those who seek to master their fields must more and more narrow 
the focus of their learning. In higher education, this is a powerful centrifugal 
force; it leads to the multiplication of specialties and the fragmentation of cur- 
riculum. As the specialties multiply, the pressures to increase the number of 
courses are more and more intense. 

The third of these forces is the multiplication of techniques. In this modern 
day, there are new techniques that bloom in the night every night and which 
must fascinate educators. Some are will-o’-the-wisps; some are the rightful con- 
cern of education. How, trustees must ask themselves, can higher education en- 
compass computors, automation, outer space techniques, atomic applications, 
and the like, without bursting? 

So education’s biological population explosion is intensified by these explo- 
sions of techniques and knowledge and ideas. Can our houses of intellect stand 
up to the bombardement? 

Responsible trustees can not escape these issues for they are in the grain of 
the growth of higher education in the next decade. 

These issues can best be dealt with when trustees insist on a long-range plan 
for their institution. This first requires that faculty, administration, and trustees 
think out and determine as best they can the real objectives of their institution: 
How large should it be? What fields should it cover? How well? How much fac- 
ulty will it need? What will be its facility requirements? No long-range plan can 
be completed without giving some answer to these questions. No board of trus- 
tees can carry out its responsibility without setting its own decisions in the 
framework of its implicit or explicit answers to such questions. A long-range 
plan makes them explicit, and that is what they need to be. 

A proper companion for a long-range plan is a long-range budget. I think 
the plan and budget should be specifically projected at least ten years ahead 
and broadly projected another decade. They need to be re-examined and re- 
adjusted constantly. The mirage of the perfected university changes and moves 
off when approached. 

The plan needs not only to provide the essential framework for decisions of 
the current administration, but it also must determine the place of each institu- 
tion in meeting the nation’s total requirements. More and more we must think 
of our educational responsibilities in the setting of regional and national need. 
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Only by finding out from each institution what it honestly intends to do in the 
next ten years can we ascertain whether the nation’s need will be met the way 
it should be. Only if the trustees insist that each institution establish its own 
future plan, relate its plans to those of others and choose its own place, can we 
hope to keep the control of higher education in the hands of the peculiarly 
American institution of independent boards of trustees. 

The long-range plan will be a device than can enable institutions of higher 
education to join together voluntarily on state, regional, and national bases to 
meet jointly the needs that none could meet alone. If the institutions do not do 
this and equip themselves to do it well, then government authority will in- 
evitably step in on the excuse that someone needs to assume the responsibility. 

The establishment of a long-range plan will also carry trustees deep into 
territory where the footing is very soft. A plan requires decisions on what the 
curriculums will be and how they must be adjusted to meet the development of 
the institution. Mr. Ruml and Mr. Morrison have strongly put the case that 
upon the effective control of the curriculum depends the successful develop- 
ment of the liberal arts college. I see no reason not to extend this proposition 
to all institutions of higher education. 

I do not suppose any hard and fast rules can be set to mark the extent to 
which trustees should involve themselves in specific issues of curriculum change, 
but it is certain that if they intend to carry out their long-range plan, and that 
plan represents a consensus of trustees, administration, and faculty, the trustees 
do have a genuine responsibility to see that the administration of curriculums 
does conform to the needs of the plan. Certainly, they should accept this respon- 
sibility with the minimum possible interference with the prerogatives of faculty 
in determining the content of teaching. 

Laissez faire in curriculum matters means the multiplication of courses. It is 
clear also that such a process drives the student-faculty ratio oppositely from 
the way it needs to go to meet the demands of growth. 

It will take brave trustees to breast this tide, to keep their university’s under- 
graduate work stoutly focussed on the essentials. 

Most institutions will be facing the fact in their long-range plan that if they 
expect real growth, their plan can be met only by important increases in the 
proportion of students to faculty. This change does not mean that every class 
should be larger. At the Pennsylvania State University, we have found that real 
strides can be made in giving teachers greater student coverage, while at the 
same time offering the closer relationship of seminar teaching to more students, 
especially to undergraduates. 

Aside from the constant pruning of curriculum, the other means of approach- 
ing this goal is through improving the techniques of teaching and learning. In 
the last five years there has been a widespread development, vigorously en- 
couraged by the big foundations, of experimental work in testing and improve- 
ment of teaching techniques. The results are promising and I think trustees have 
a responsibility for accelerating this trend. While they cannot themselves do 
much directly about teaching and learning techniques, they can encourage and 
unleash their faculty and administration to experiment and to apply. They can 
make clear what results they expect, emphasjzing two primary aims: first, to 
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help students learn better, and second, to increase the ratio of students to teach- 
ers. 

The trustees of Pennsylvania State University have joined with the adminis- 
tration in a broad scale program of educational experiment, including testing 
of appropriate class size, use of television, and a device called the pyramid plan, 
which brings advanced students into the teaching structure. I think we may be 
launching our own little renaissance of fascination with the teaching art, and 
I hope that others may find cause to follow suit. 

It is clear that one of the key issues for trustees in the next decade is to de- 
termine what will be the main sources of revenue to meet the future require- 
ments of their institution. In my opinion, the most important part of the decision 
is how much of this revenue should be drawn from fees of students in relation 
to funds from other sources, public and private. Whether it is a good thing or 
not, it appears inevitable that the payment of fees by students and parents is 
going to bear an increasing share of the costs of higher education in the next 
decade. Trustees of each institution will have to decide how heavy a load they 
want to put on this source, and in making this decision, realize that it may also 
determine the kinds of students and the kinds of education that institution will 
have. The question is a particularly crucial one for the so-called publicly sup- 
ported institutions, based as they are on American tradition of easy economic 
access to higher education. Higher fees, of course, do violate that ideal. But a 
wide acceptance of long-term credit for higher education may mitigate the of- 
fense somewhat. 

Just the prospect of these few issues, among many, should move boards of 
trustees to give prayerful thought to whether they themselves are appropriately 
organized and suitably constituted to grapple with the demands of the decade. 
I suggest that trustees test their present organization by asking whether they are 
as well equipped and organized as they can be to deal with the establishment 
and nursing of a long-range plan and long-range budget; the encouragement and 
overseeing of necessary adjustments in the curriculum; the fostering and review 
of the improvement of techniques in teaching and learning; and the study and 
determination of policies for financing their institution. 





NOTE: Chairman of this group was M. D. Wuiraker, President, Lehigh University; the recorder 

was HARRISON Sasscer, Staff Associate, American Council on Education; the resource person was 

at ¥" Executive Director, Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and 
tutions. 
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In What Ways Can the College Best Assist the Student in 
Developing His Basic Pattern of Values? 
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THERE IS A WAVE OF EXCITEMENT in educational circles just now 
about the values of college and university students. 

Much of this excitement has been generated by published investigations 
suggesting that college and university faculties affect student values only 
negligibly or not at all. Not all of the investigations agree completely with 
that conclusion, of course, but the agreement is sufficient to have provoked 
discussion of the following questions: What do we really mean by “values”? 
How are values acquired, and what is the proper role of higher education in 
this process? What are the implications of the present world picture for the 
values of American students? What new directions are suggested for the 
organization of learning? 

“Man,” states Jean Paul Sartre, “is condemned to be free.” 

This is Sartre’s gloomy manner of calling attention to the immense and 
inescapable responsibility which freedom imposes. Indeed, at this moment of 
history when civilization finds itself compelled to choose between survival 
and suicide, man’s responsibility seems almost overwhelming. 

Freedom and values go together. The choices of an individual, or a society, 
are not completely chaotic, but display a measure of consistency. A particular 
individual does not ordinarily prefer baseball (or abstract expressionism, or 
bland food, or monogamy) on Monday and despise it on Tuesday. Nor 
does he ordinarily prefer Keats and despise all other manifestations of romanti- 
cism. If he did so, we should say that he lacked an ordered pattern of values. 
Values are the canons of preference that order the choices of free men. 

Society imparts values to individuals sometimes subtly and indirectly, some- 
times directly and overtly. 

At the one extreme, the recipient is essentially passive: He soaks up values 
by a process of cultural, or subcultural, osmosis. Half unconsciously, he mimics 
individuals or groups whom he admires and by whom he hopes to be accepted. 
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In so doing, inadvertently, he makes their values his own. In adolescents such 
mimetic adaptation is a powerful plasticizing force. 

At the other extreme, the recipient is the target of deliberate, explicit 
indoctrination. His values are not soaked up but hammered in. The most 
powerful instruments in this process are specific institutional codes—the codes 
of government, of religion, and of homogeneous organized groups—such groups 
as the professions with their codified ethics or, to cite a very different example, 
the boy scouts (scout “oath,” scout “law”). 

The clever propagandist, incidentally, knows how to make a vigorous hybrid 
monster out of the above two processes, since the indoctrination of values 
is a quite deliberate act on his part but that fact is not always clearly recognized 
by the recipient. Here, clearly, is a problem for the educator. 

The social scientist uses the term acculturation to refer to the two processes 
just mentioned. But acculturation comes far from telling the whole story. 
For values are also acquired from the impact of raw experience affecting 
different individuals in different ways. The accident of poverty, for example, 
or of emotional deprivation may conduce to different values than the accident 
of affluence or emotional requitement. But the precise effect will depend 
upon individual differences which may be, in the first instance, hereditary. 
One of the most satisfying cultural characteristics of free societies, therefore, 
is the complementarity of ruggedly individualized values harmonized and held 
in balance by the force of acculturation. 

Many higher educators approach the whole question of student values with 
a certain diffidence, or philosophic neutrality. “Please let us teach physics (or 
Chaucer, or differential equations),” they entreat, “and do not subject us to 
all sorts of adventitious educational objectives.” Even these educators, however, 
will agree that for teaching to reach its highest expression considerations of 
value are inescapable. Two values in particular—one ethical, one esthetic— 
are intrinsic to learning itself. These are the values of intellectual integrity 
and intellectual enthusiasm. If they are absent from the classroom, and some- 
times they are, the value of learning is lost. 

Some higher educators, more philosophically venturesome than those just 
described, deduce educational practice from an a priori image of something 
they call the liberally educated man. This man, in their image, is “value- 
minded.” He worries about values—his own and other people’s. His own 
values tend to be explicit and highly differentiated. He acquires them per- 
sonally through deliberate contemplation and self-examination. Throughout 
life, on this view, the values of the liberally educated man are continually 
perfected and revised. 

This kind of thinking has had an impact on the organization of higher 
education, including the assignment of curricular priority to such humanistic 
studies as philosophy, intellectual history, and literary and artistic criticism. 
And in certain institutions it has affected the way in which the social and 
natural sciences are taught. 

Whether the educator’s objective is the informal encouragement of integrity 
and enthusiasm or a calculated cultivation of value-awareness, the studies 
reviewed by Jacob and others suggest that success is imperfect at best. Why? 

No society has gone farther than has ours in creating an adolescent sub- 
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culture with powerful value systems of its own. Students entering college 
are the graduates not only of a curriculum but also of a civilization—the 
civilization of emancipated adolescence. 

All the same, college faculties have an opportunity with students just entering 
from school, since such students usually expect and are ready for change. 
There is a brief sensitive period during which much could be achieved. That 
more is not achieved is explained partly by the fact that two new systems of 
value confront the entering student and compete for his attention. 

There is, first, the numerically massive and esthetically attractive society 
of his fellow undergraduates—inviting because of its familiarity and wealth 
of psychological niches. And there is, second, the numerically concentrated 
and esthetically esoteric society of the faculty. The one serious and exhaustive 
study of competitive interaction between these two societies, made at a very 
good college, showed that the student society was overwhelmingly victorious. 

Such studies suggest that the major obstacle confronting us is the cultural 
polorization of the milieu in which we are endeavoring to realize our goals. 
From this point of view our problem is the formidable but perhaps not in- 
soluble one of the cultural depolorization of the campus. 

Societies differ with respect to the pattern of distribution of freedom. In com- 
paratively aristocratic societies, such as that of the Soviet Union, we need to 
be especially concerned about the values of the few in whom freedom is 
concentrated. In relatively democratic societies, such as ours, someone—the 
higher educator, among others—needs to be concerned about the values of 
the many through whom freedom expresses itself. 

One of the most challenging revelations of very recent history is the demon- 
stration that a society in which freedom is relatively concentrated can cope with 
the complexities of a technologically-based social order as vigorously as a 
society in which freedom is dispersed. This challenge is sharpened by the 
very fact of technological progress. Thomas Malthus warned of the difficulties 
stemming from an exponential rise in the population accompanied by only 
an arithmetical increase in technology, especially the technology of food pro- 
duction. The modern world is confronted with a related but different danger 
stemming from an exponential increase in technology accompanied by—at 
best—an arithmetical increase in man’s ability to cope with its consequences. 
The margin of permissible error has been narrowed to the point where single 
false choices can have catastrophic results. 

In our society, where the pattern of distribution of freedom is broad, we 
have to delegate certain aspects of decision-making temporarily to elected repre- 
sentatives. But decision ultimately belongs, and must continue to belong, to the 
many rather than the few. If there is a tendency, as some social scientists 
believe, for power to become permanently concentrated in elite groups, that 
tendency must be sternly resisted. It is, whether the prospect pleases or not, 
with our students that the crucial choices will lie. The present world picture 
gives these choices, and the canons of preference on which they are based, 
an unprecedented importance. 





NOTE: Chairman of section 1 of this group was W. Max Wise, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; the recorder of section 1 was Eunice C. Roserts, Assistant Dean 
for Undergraduate Development for Women’s Educational Programs, Indiana University. Chairman 
of section 2 was W. B. Axrtet, President, West Virgini®? Institute of Technology; the recorder of 
seetion 2 was Rosert W. Hunter, Head, Division of Education, Grambling College. 
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CHARACTERISTICALLY IN OUR COUNTRY, the failure of high ability 
students to go to college was seen as due primarily to lack of ability to finance 
a college education. But this is not the really fundamental problem. The principal 
reason for failure to go to college or for lack of real academic achievement in 
college, given adequate intellectual potential, is that most students have inappro- 
priate values for education. Values are deeply laid down aspects of personality 
which motivate the individual to action. They are primarily acquired early in 
childhood from the family and the society from which the student comes. They 
may be modified later in life but this is more difficult. The high correlations 
among going to college, academic success in college, and the family’s education 
is evidence of this. This does not mean that families without education cannot 
pass on such values to their children, but that they are less likely to do so. 

This leads us directly to a first question: What are the values that students 
must have for scholarly achievement? For students whose values are inappro- 
priate, what are the factors within the student and within the institution which 
enable some students to acquire appropriate values while others do not? Since 
we know that these values are learned primarily from families, and that the 
older a person is, the more difficult it is for him to change his values, how do 
we help students who have inappropriate values? 

Many of the post-Sputnik groups who demanded higher academic standards 
attacked the colleges for their concern with “life adjustment,” “interpersonal 
relations,” “maturity of students,” “desire to make everyone happy,” etc. These 
were alleged to be the concern of the home alone, and the school was to play 
no part. They saw the student’s intellectual life as separate from the rest of 
his life. 

It took another news event to jar the public into rethinking this problem. 
That event was the revelation of the fixed TV quiz shows. It became obvious 
that true scholarship is based, not on academic achievement alone, but also on 
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certain other qualities of mind and heart which can be defined as integrity, 
maturity, or character. 

This leads directly into a second question: What do we need to know about 
students to help them develop those nonintellectual characteristics which can 
be described as freedom from biases, concern for others, maturity, independent 
judgment and integrity? 

In the development of this side of the student’s life, we are beginning to 
understand the dynamics involved. Of special relevance to the problem from 
the educators’ viewpoints are the formulations of R. W. White and E. H. 
Erikson on the psychosocial development of the student. 

In the area of psychosocial development, four main tasks for students to 
solve are: 1) to achieve reasonable autonomy from parents and from their 
old culture; 2) to achieve a sense of identity—to know who they are and 
where they are going; 3) to achieve a sense of intimacy—the ability to relate 
their selves to others and to relate knowledge to others; 4) to achieve a sense 
of responsibility toward society and themselves. 

Until students come to college, they are closely linked to their parents, and 
on leaving home they need to establish their independence. When there are 
previous difficulties within the family, often the student is unable to liberate 
himself. This is manifest by a failure to learn the values of the college, often 
associated with rigidity; by doing little in a passive way, that is, by being 
overdependent; and by overt rebellion. The rebelling student is just as much 
under the control of his parents as the overdependent one. Then too, many 
students substitute dependency on peers for the previous dependency on 
parents. This can only result in conformity. A factor increasing this dependency 
on peers for standards of behavior has been that the rapidity of social change 
has made the teachings of the parents anachronistic. We will need to know 
in the 60s how autonomous students are and how we as teachers can help 
them become more autonomous; not completely autonomous, but reasonably 
autonomous. 

Another great task of the student is the establishment of his identity. Not 
only his ability to acquire a sense of direction, to “find himself,” but to establish 
a type of identity in which he knows who he is, from whence he came, and 
where he is going; a meaningful synthesis of his past, his present, and his future. 
Many critics of the American scene see this as the greatest difficulty of contem- 
porary students. A dean calls them the “uncommitted generation.” Clifton Fadi- 
man writes: “The average high school graduate does not know who he is, where 
he is, or how he got there—in accordance with his luck and his temperament 
he may become happily lost or unhappily lost. But lost he will become. Lost 
he will remain. Lost he will die. And if we allow those lost ones to multiply 
indefinitely, they will see to it that our country will be lost also.” 

We would emphasize two aspects: first, the establishment of identity, and 
then the content of the identity. 

Difficulties in establishing an identity are related to many things: previous 
difficulties in the family situation; too great a difference between the student’s 
old background and cultural values and those of the college leading to too much 
discongruity; the dilemma of choice in which a student has so many choices 
open to him that the decision becomes difficult. 
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A student may establish his identity before coming to college or after leaving 
it, but what about the content of his identity? How do we help a student 
internalize those values and attitudes that lead to respect for the scholarly 
life and joy in intellectual pursuits, rather than revert back to the values of 
contemporary society? 

Other tasks of the student are to make mature relationships with others 
and to acquire the feeling of responsibility toward his fellow man, not only 
in this country but everywhere. I am referring here not to his getting along 
with everyone, or of some type of popularity contest, but of his making 
meaningful relationships with people so that this can carry over to the 
teacher-pupil relationship, the doctor-patient relationship, the lawyer-client 
relationship, the father-child relationship, the mother-child relationship, and 
so forth. 

If we wish to develop not only the intellectual side of students, but also 
the nonintellectual side of their lives, an important issue comes to the fore: 
Are the intellectual as opposed to the nonintellectual aspects of personality 
really separate aspects of the student? All that we know about the individual 
indicates that the intellectual characteristics of the person cannot be separated 
from the so-called nonintellectual factors. Can we have independent and critical 
thinking if a student has not developed a real sense of autonomy? Is not the 
establishment of reasonable autonomy from parents, peers, and one’s own 
culture a necessary requisite for critical, independent thinking? Is not the 
establishment of identity with a sense of direction and values consonant with 
scholarly achievement a necessary accompaniment to finding joy in academic 
achievement? Is not the establishment of mature relationships and a sense 
of responsibility important in the teaching of the oncoming generation and 
in relating knowledge to life? 

This leads to a third large question: If we wish to develop not only the 
intellectual side of students, but also the affective side, how can we achieve 
some reasonable balance in this development? 

Too often the intellectual side of life is overemphasized at the expense of 
the affective side of life, or the affective side is overemphasized at the expense 
of the intellectual. Too often the intellectual, rather than representing a real 
interest in intellectual matters, represents a defense against the development 
of the other side of life. Often this results in many difficulties in later life, 
especially if the person has to relate to people. 

On the other extreme, the student who spends all of his time in college in 
extracurricular activities and with people never develops the intellectual side 
of life. In too many colleges affective relationships are the whole concern of 
the majority of students at the neglect of the intellectual side of things. For 
the young man or woman, both aspects of personality are important, and real 
joy in intellectual matters and outstanding work can rarely be accomplished 
without the development of the other side of life at the same time. What do 
we need to know about students in order to achieve this balance? 

Another aspect of this same problem is the pressures on many students for 
securing admission to college or to certain graduate or professional schools 
once they are in college. As the intellectual requirements are increased and 
the competition becomes steeper on an academic basis, students must plan 
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their secondary and college careers to meet these standards. This often exacts 
a price, and a high one at that. This price is paid in missing the golden oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a broad education and of taking advantage of these 
intangibles of college life which contribute so much to personality growth and 
maturity. It fails to provide time for contemplation and for working through 
and solving of so many of the important problems of late adolescence. 

Somehow we must find a way to achieve higher academic standards as well 
as more time for leisure and contemplation. More and more we see on a graduate 
and professional school level, students with prodigious academic college records 
who fail due to emotional problems. Invariably, they have failed to solve many 
of the developmental problems posed to them earlier in their life experience, 
including the college period of late adolescence. 

We will need to know much more about students during the 60s if we are 
going to balance increasing academic standards and advanced standing programs 
against the need for a certain amount of leisure for working through the 
problems of life. 

I would like to submit that learning has been fragmented into three cultures; 
namely, the natural sciences, the humanities, and the behavioral sciences (psy- 
chology, psychiatry, sociology, and cultural anthropology). Increasingly, the 
members of each tribe become more isolated and fearful of those in the other 
camps. At the same time that each is advancing rapidly and has much to 
contribute, members of each culture seem to have a colossal ignorance of 
the basic premises of the other; nevertheless, there are in each field many who 
express sharp opinions about what the others are doing. The raw material for 
all disciplines is man and his environment. There are too few men with enough 
understanding of each field to bridge the gaps. 

This compartmentalization of learning is due to the geometrical increase in 
knowledge which is beyond the mind of man to encompass, thus necessitating 
society’s needs for increased specialization in all fields. 

This is a very crucial question in education in the 60s: How do we plan 
for this need for specialized education without fragmenting learning so that 
we have different cultures with failure of communication and impoverishment 
of the members of each separate discipline? 

During the past 30 years, aptitude and achievement tests have reached 
high levels of validity and reliability, best seen in the college boards which 
are highly predictive of grades in college. Interest tests are also important in 
determining the fields from which the students derive their greatest satisfactions 
and in which they are most apt to remain. Additional research indicates that 
many measurable personality variables cluster with interests and aptitudes 
scores. For example, students in science usually have a constellation of measur- 
able traits in addition to high quantitative aptitudes and interests in science 
as measured by the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Conversely, those in 
the humanities usually have a quite different constellation of personality traits 
from the scientist. These findings are extremely important in counseling stu- 
dents, especially when they are combined with the insights of dynamic psy- 
chology. 

However, there is a great danger here, and one which is unfortunately not 
too well recognized. Often when the student is not counseled in the context 
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of the particular institution and in terms of the liberal arts ideal, he may be 
deprived of the chance to develop what David Riesman calls his “idiosyncratic 
self.” For example, a premedical student with high quantitative and relatively 
low verbal aptitude scores was counseled to major in mathematics and take 
many sciences, thus neglecting the humanities almost completely. Contrast 
this student with another premedical student with almost identical aptitudes 
and interests who majored in the sciences but was encouraged by his counselor 
to also explore philosophy, English, and psychology. The first premedical 
student has A’s and B pluses; the second all A’s in the sciences and D’s and 
C’s in the humanities and psychology. Which is more truly educated? Un- 
fortunately, the narrowly-educated student with the high academic record got 
into many more medical schools than did our exploring student. If we are 
cognizant of this problem, we will still give the student psychological tests, 
counsel him concerning the field which is most promising for him, but also 
encourage him to explore the other areas of knowledge. 

We have evidence that ideals aside, on a purely practical level the more 
broadly educated person will do better when he later specializes. At the Harvard 
Medical School we found that the nonscience major does as well academically 
in the basic science courses of the first two years as does the science major, 
and much better in the clinical studies of the third and fourth years of medical 
school. Harvard College nonscience majors made higher grades than Harvard 
College science majors in the last two years in all medical schools, no matter 
what school they went to. We need similar research on Ph.D. students. We 
cannot emphasize too much the danger of guidance based on tests which are 
not done in the context of the particular college and which are done without 
awareness of the problem of the development of the “idiosyncratic self.” 

Eliot of Harvard said that one thing he learned as president of a college 
was that there are more differences within a profession than between professions. 
This must be kept constantly in mind as we counsel students by means of tests 
during the 60s. The narrow stereotypes of the men in each profession are no 
longer valid. 

In entering the 60s, we need much more research and much new thinking 
about the problems of students. We need the cooperation of all in the field 
so that we can work cooperatively together. In this way the fragmentation of 
learning into camps previously referred to by me does not become the 
fragmentation of those interested in the students’ welfare into separate groups. 
Each discipline has much to offer in improving the education of our students. 
Such cooperation will require immense good will, ability to give and to under- 
stand the other’s viewpoint, coupled with a sense of humor. I am optimistic 
that we will work together on this important undertaking. 





NOTE: Chairman of section 1 of this group was Paut A. Heist, Consultant, Center for the Study 
of Higher Education, University of California at Berkeley; the recorder of section 1 was SISTER 
Mary JeANINE, O.S.F., Associate Professor of Sociology, The Cardinal Stritch College; the resource 
person of section 1 was ANN OLSON, President, Student Body, University of isconsin. The 
chairman of section 2 of this group was Paut G. Buroer, President, College of Education at 
an the pocenter of section 2 was L. L. Love, Dean of Student Personnel, The University 
o ississippi. 
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ANY FINANCIAL AID PROGRAM IN ANY INSTITUTION can effectively 
serve the individual student only if it makes it possible for a student who 
could not otherwise do so to attend college, or possibly to obtain a more chal- 
lenging education than would be possible without this financial aid. 

A financial aid program must be accessible to every portion of a college’s 
student body. Until this happens, there can be no significant change in motiva- 
tion toward higher education for that segment of our population which is 
now recognized as talented, but which is not entering college. Of possibly even 
greater importance is the recognition of talent which cannot be easily iden- 
tified with presently available tools in that group not now thought of as 
college material. 


With this prologue, I wish to present a series of recommendations: 


1. The sole purpose of a college’s financial aid program should be to 
provide financial assistance to students who without it would be 
unable to attend that institution. A college wishing to honor students 
at the time of admission should clearly separate such activities from 
its financial aid program. 


2. The principal and primary responsibility for financing a college educa- 
tion should belong to the student and his parents. 


3. Financial aid should be offered to a student only to supplement the 
funds he and his parents can provide for his education. 


4. All students seeking admission to a college who will require financial 
aid during their college careers should be encouraged to apply for 
such aid. Applicants not needing financial aid should be discouraged 
from applying for it. 


5. Financial aid may be in the form of a monetary grant, a loan, a job, 
or in some combination of these. 


6. The total amount of financial aid offered in various forms to a candi- 
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date by the college and a!l other financial aid sources should not 
exceed his financial need. 


7. Any admissible student who needs financial aid should be provided 
such help in some form to the extent of his need. 


8. The ability of a family to meet college expenses should be determined 
by considering carefully the family’s relative financial strength, in 
terms of income, assets, and debts. At the same time, parents should 
make some financial sacrifice to pay for their child’s college education. 


9. Because the fact, as well as the amount, of a scholarship grant or 
other form of financial aid reflects a family’s financial circumstances, 
it is desirable that neither be publicly announced. 


10. Intercollege consultation on the form and amount of financial aid 
to be given mutual candidates should be encouraged. 


11. The college should clearly state the total yearly expenses for the stu- 
dent and outline for him its estimate of his financial need in relation 
to these expenses. 


12. The college should review financial awards annually, and adjust 
them according to the needs of the particular student. 


13. Students who need financial aid should be expected to borrow a 
reasonable part of this aid to meet the cost of their education. 
Nevertheless, colleges should not make the award of monetary grants 
contingent upon the acceptance of an offered loan. 


14. Colleges should make joint efforts to encourage college attendance 
by able, impecunious students. 


In urging the adoption of point number one, we inevitably crash head-on 
into those institutions which have found a program of honor scholarships to 
be an excellent device for recruiting desirable students. 

It is my contention that the award of honor scholarships has, at best, a 
temporary beneficial effect for the institution. In the long run, the institutions 
which should attract the superior candidates are those which have sufficiently 
rich academic offerings to bring these students to the campus. 

As long as the public image of a scholarship recipient is as it is, one of a 
class president who is also salutatorian and perhaps captain of the football 
team, there will be little encouragement for the bright (though perhaps not 
brilliant) son of the cobbler who finds it necessary to work in the afternoon. 

As long as institutions continue to encourage the concept of a scholarship 
as an honor, we shall still find in high school corridors those dreadful scholar- 
ship thermometers, recording the total dollar value of scholarships offered to 
this year’s senior class. Not until the colleges force the schools to accept the 
fact that the value of financial aid awards reflects the poverty of the neighbor- 
hood rather than the school’s academic excellence will we see the end of these 
spring-blooming, red-stalked weeds. 

What might be termed the typical student’s attitude toward borrowing money 
to pay for a portion of the cost of his education had started to change before 
the advent of the National Defense Education Act; this Act has accelerated the 
change. I suggest a re-examination of policies by colleges which fear to lend 
money to freshmen because they know too little about them. These same 
colleges seem to have no fear of giving money to freshmen. 
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WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE NATIONAL Defense Education Act most 
colleges do not have much more in the way of student aid than they had a few 
years ago, and many of them do not anticipate much increase in the area of 
student aid in the years to come. Therefore, we must ask ourselves how we can 
use these resources most effectively. At the Ohio State University our concept 
of this method to meet individual needs most effectively is by the use of a cen- 
tralized aid program. We don’t propose this as an answer for every school, but 
we feel this is our answer at least at the present. 

This year we are giving 2000 scholarships to undergraduate and professional 
students valued at $600,000. The average scholarship is $300 which is $30.00 
more than our yearly tuition. These 2000 scholarships are going to about one 
out of every ten students. 

In the area of loans the Financial Aids Office handles loans to all the under- 
graduate, professional, and graduate students. In 1960 we anticipate loans 
in the amount of $550,000. 

In the area of student employment we anticipate 5000-6000 placements this 
year. This is all accomplished with a centralized office staffed with ten people. 
Our concept of centralization means centralized coordination and not necessarily 
centralized control. 

One of the most important aspects of our total program is the role of the 
University Scholarship and Loan Committee, composed of representatives from 
the five undergraduate colleges and one person representing the professional 
schools. We have representation from the Dean of Men and Dean of Women’s 
Office, from the Alumni Office, from the Business Office, from the administration, 
and from the students. The student is selected by our Student Senate. The 
Director of the Financial Aids Office serves as the secretary while the chairman 
is always a faculty member. 

The role of committee members is primarily to establish policy. They deter- 
mine such things as interest rates, repayment plans, application procedures, 
eligibility requirements, and budget problems. They are not involved in the 
selection of students. 

They are also involved in the determination of our entire scholarship program. 
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They establish goals and broad ideals under which the program operates. They 
also determine acceptance or rejection of new programs proposed by outside 
donors. 

Freshmen scholarship selections are made primarily by the Financial Aids 
Office. Freshmen are not too well-known on the campus and therefore most 
of the selections are made on a scoring system which has been set up and 
approved by the Committee. In many cases we confirm our selections by 
meeting with a member of the Committee or a member of the college office 
where selection in certain fields is involved for entering freshmen. Renewals 
are also handled by the Financial Aids Office. 

An enrolled student is a student now in the University not on a scholarship 
or having a nonrenewable scholarship. For the processing of this group each 
college has its own committee. All the applications are sent to the college 
along with a list of the available scholarships and stipulations. Along with this 
go some suggested scoring procedures. 

In most cases a member of the central college committee is also the repre- 
sentative of the college to the University Scholarship and Loan Committee. 

How does this type of centralized program meet individual needs most 
effectively? Here are five ways: 


1. We feel individual needs are met most effectively by centralizing all 
loan funds. We operate 50 different loan funds but a student by using 
one application and one set of procedures can be considered for any 
one of these funds. 


2. A centralized source of scholarship information also meets individual 
needs. The student may come to one place and get all the answers 
to his scholarship questions. 


3. We only use one scholarship application blank for all scholarships. 


4. All sources of aid are brought to an individual student. A student 
who has need may call upon the resources of our office in the way 
of scholarships, loans, or student employment. 


5. We avoid duplication of scholarship awards. By knowing all the aid 
that is going to a student we can be relatively sure he is not getting 
more than is needed, which means using the aid money most effectively. 


NOTE: Chairman of this panel was LyMAN J. SmitH, Executive Director, Illinois State Scholar- 
ship Commission; the recorder was SIisTER M. AUGUSTINE, O.S.F., President, Awere College; the 
resource person was PETER P. MuIRHEAD, Director, Financial Aid Branch, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 









































How Can Students Be Motivated Toward General 
Education? 





ROBERT B. KAMM 


Dean 
College of Arts and Sciences 
The Oklahoma State University 








MOTIVATION WITH REGARD TO GENERAL EDUCATION is like Tin 
Pan Alley’s version of love—‘a many splendored thing”—requiring the co- 
operative efforts of many groups. Whether or not students are motivated toward 
general education depends largely upon 1) the over-all campus climate with 
regard to general education and 2) clearly understood off-campus expectations, 
so far as education is concerned. 

The campus climate, so far as general education is concerned, is determined 
(in part at least) by a) the definition, or lack of definition of general educa- 

| tion; b) by the “position” taken by administrators on the subject; c) by the 
attitudes, appreciations, and understandings demonstrated day in and day out 
by teachers throughout the institution; d) by the quality of teaching in gen- 
eral education courses; and e) by the ability of the teacher to answer the 
. inevitable student question of “what meaning does this have for me?” 

Most students do not know what general education is. There is need, early 
in a student’s college experience, for him to participate in an orientation 
course aimed at helping him to clarify his thinking about educational values 
and to acquire a more mature philosophy of education. We need “to get across” 
that general education, rather than being a body of information which all 
people need, is really a search for values which can be pursued at all levels 
of education. 

What administrators say about general education is important in the shap- 
ing of the campus climate. Open support of the general education program by 
the president and/or the dean can add weight to the importance of this pro- 
gram, motivating both staff and students toward general education. 

The total climate of the campus, so far as general education is concerned, 
jjar- | is determined to a great extent by teachers—not only by those teaching 
= ' general education courses, but by the teachers throughout the insitution. In 

too many ways and at too many institutions we train our college people (in- 
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cluding our teachers-to-be) to be the narrowest of narrow specialists. We fail to 
encourage them in the development of a “general education point of view.” 
The problem is not new. It’s one that has been hashed and rehashed. Suffice 
it to say that there is need for a continuing orientation of faculty (both old 
and new, but primarily the latter) to the purposes and goals of general educa- 
tion. 

It is perhaps in the quality of the teaching of general education courses 
themselves that we have the finest opportunity to motivate students toward 
general education. First of all, the teacher should be a sound scholar—for lack 
of adequate scholarship is easily detected and not appreciated by increasing 
numbers of students. Secondly, the teacher should have tremendous enthusiasm 
for his subject and for his students. The effective teacher also is one who knows 
students, and who appreciates their problems, attitudes, and needs. It is fair 
to observe, I believe, that whereas mediocrity is not too serious a barrier in 
teaching specialized courses in which students may have a direct interest, it 
is a major barrier in general education areas. 

Materials are important in motivation, too. Mere traditional, factual ma- 
terials “fall flat” in many cases. Short, well-prepared case studies, which pro- 
ject students directly into the problem, have been used with real success in 
the social sciences on some campuses. The use of controversial materials, 
forcing students to formulate and to defend, using facts and logic, can arouse 
interest and challenge students. Materials as contemporary in character as pos- 
sible are a “must” to students who find their contemporary world so confusing 
that they at times have too little patience with “dated” materials. 

The use of audio-visual materials, such as the series of 12 color films pro- 
duced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in the area of the humanities is yet 
another example of valuable materials in the teaching of general education 
courses. 

An especially critical point in the teaching of general education courses is 
that of the making of assignments. More time and care should be expended 
by teachers at this point, in order that the ultimate, as well as the immediate, 
purposes of the learning involved can be grasped by the student. New words 
and terms must be explained, and new ideas illustrated by reference to the 
familiar. 

Let me just comment briefly on the need to keep the student central in the 
educative process. Understandably, students do ask, “What meaning does this 
have for me?” If we in our general education offerings can adequately answer 
this question, we will have gone far in motivating students toward general 
education. 

On my own campus, we have in our social science area a section of work on 
civil liberties and civil rights. Traditionally this has been handled by the meth- 
ods of defining, listing, and qualifying these individual rights. One semester 
the teacher in charge of this sequence raised the question, “Should you be free 
to criticize your government as you see fit in time of war?” By keeping the 
student as the hypothetical central figure, it was possible to bring in definitions, 
court decisions, and other pertinent data—as well as discussion of key judicial 
processes the individual might use to assure himself of that right. Because of 
the centrality of the student, response was excellent. 
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Someone has stated that “general education is practical education.” I quite 
agree with this, and believe that students, motivated as they are toward things 
vocational and practical, will also respond favorably to general education once 
they see how meaningful such offerings are in terms of their own lives. I can’t 
see how we can avoid this consideration as we wrestle with the subject of 
motivating students toward general education. 

Perhaps all that is necessary is to open up lines of communication, and to 
let students know what leaders in industry, business, the learned professions 
and government are saying today about what they regard to be important in 
education—and what they expect of college graduates. Many examples might 
be cited for our students as we seek to motivate them toward general educa- 
tion. Certainly the stand taken by the Engineering Council for Professional 
Development is of great significance. Likewise, present trends in the educa- 
tion of business students should be cited. If there’s doubt in the minds of 
students about the practical aspects of general education, then we must assume 
the blame! 





PETER E. SIEGLE 


Research Associate 
Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults 


GENERAL EDUCATION IS AN END in itself; not the means to an end. 
It is both preparatory and consummatory. It is deep; not shallow. It is both 
continuing and integrative. It is liberal. It is therapy. 

This is the context within which I can discuss the question of motivation. 
And this is why the whole question is so frustrating. I feel that every time 
I set foot in a classroom I am performing a general education job. 

So many of us have had the experience of working in a general education 
program in some capacity—as administrator, as teacher, as committee member, 
as curriculum planner. We all know the frustrations attendant thereto. 

Yet really, how many of those frustrations are generated by the students? 
My experience overwhelmingly supports my belief that students will accept 
what you give them—even enthusiastically if it is well taught. 

There are those that insist upon so-called integrated courses. Others consider 
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it an elective system with choice of one course in each of several subject matter 
areas. At Oxford they believe that a man can become generally educated by 
digging deeply into any humane subject matter. There are those who speak 
of general education as being most valid if it comes after, rather than before, 
vocational majors. What is most important from the point of view of effect 
upon the student is that the school and the teacher decide upon the course 
of action which suits them and the student best. 

I am confident that the students’ motivation will take care of itself when 
our faculties and administrations decide that general education is what they 
really believe in; when they can define clearly what it is supposed to accomplish, 
and then can set about finding the best, most competent way of going about it. 
I am convinced also, in an unscholarly way, that the problem is no more 
complicated than that. I wonder what would happen if you simply told the 
student that your degree means that certain measurable general education 
goals have been achieved; that there are certain requirements (whatever they 
may be); and that there is no deviation. That’s pretty good motivation for 
the student, particularly since we never had it so good. We are in a seller’s 
market. Perhaps this will motivate them toward general education, for the 
student comes to us motivated to be motivated. 

If we are sincere in our desire for general education, what we have to do 
is make up our minds to it, and it’s done. We must be clear about student 
motives. We must recognize discrepancies between where they are and where 
we want them to be after they have passed through our hands. 

We want to shake them up; but only if we can put them into a frame of 
mind conducive to finding a new equilibrium. The student is a complex 
organism. He wants to be a person—in a society—doing a job. To these goals 
he is committed. He is motivated. All we have to do is harness his motive 
energy, and let him taste deeply of our wisdom. He will become generally 
educated if our teachers believe in him. 
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ANGIE THOMAS 


Administrative Assistant to the President 
United States National Student Association 








[| AGREE WITH HAROLD TAYLOR, former President of Sarah Lawrence 
College, who, at the 1956 AHE Conference, stated that, “Whatever is done in 
the colleges or whatever anyone proposes to do must take into account the 
effect it will have on the student. I suggest that we turn to the students for help 
with our problem.” 

At present many students often don’t know they are on the educational trip, 
where it goes, and where they will be when they get off. The university or college 
should build up educational expectations, attitudes, aspirations, and goals to 
immediately capture and capitalize on the student potential—for the student 
quite quickly will fit himself to the image of the college. And the expectation 
of the college should influence and change the student; often the opposite has 
occurred! From the beginning of his college career the student should be made 
to feel responsible for his education. 

Educational experience should consist of receiving information and forming 
it into ideas, knowing how to make responsible use of them. But so often the 
present system seems to build on the assumption that learning occurs in one 
dimension—the dimension of memory. Rote memory instruction is constructed 
into course and credit hour mentality. The difference between thinking and 
remembering is forgotten. The student quickly learns that he only has to absorb 
and later emit a specified amount. Sufficient knowledge may be transmitted, 
but not sufficient wisdom. And the knowledge is often no more than com- 
municated fact. And fact can be assimilated temporarily without putting it into 
a context. The student can get away with being a reactor instead of a thinker. 
Perhaps this is because the student thinks of his education as only “becoming” 
rather than “being” as well; thinks of his education as a source of experience 
rather than the scene of experience. This is due to his failure to have internalized 
the objectives of education. 

Thus students learn to cope with their academic tasks without seriously 
challenging their own system of values. There is not that internal struggle by 
which a man himself works out conflicting values. The student is not visited by 
a personally illuminating intuition of reality, which is the thrill of real learning— 
the excitement of education. This experience is a motivating one. 
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Because of great pressures “to cover the ground,” the professor is often 
forced to simplify, to hit at main ideas only. A tailor-made synthesis is built 
into the course. The student doesn’t have to search or solve problems or assimi- 
late ideas on his own. 

Though colleges are aware of these problems they often fail to develop ways 
of meeting them. As the university is a democratic community the problems 
of the community are shared by all members: the administration, the faculty, 
and the student. There should be cooperative endeavor to bring together all 
members to work out satisfying solutions. 

The United States National Student Association has been built on a phi- 
losophy that the student has a responsibility not only to himself but to his fellow 
students and the entire educational community as well. This is accomplished 
by working through student government and the existing campus groups. The 
central concern should be focused on education to the end that individuals 
through participation may develop their full capabilities through intellectual 
growth. Students can contribute to the work of curriculum committees. Students 
may assist by describing the subtle ways by which they have been made to 
reconsider their own attitudes and values. They can tell you that in the long 
run students find it satisfying to have to produce their own development and 
conclusion in a term paper or examination. They know that they limit them- 
selves to the areas where they will achieve some practical possibility of success. 
They can tell you that they really expect to be challenged, though they rarely 
ever are. Just because most students are not vocal about their educational 
experiences, or lack of them, does not mean they lack interest. Most students 
accept things as they are and as they come. If honors programs and independent 
reading programs are developed, many will take advantage of them. If course 
evaluations are introduced they will raise the interest of many. If a university 
lecture series is developed many will go to listen. 

The USNSA Student Responsibility Project, begun in 1957, was designed 
as an experimental project to utilize the potential that exists in organizing and 
utilizing latent student resources to increase the student’s responsibility and to 
further the quality of education on his campus. 

Toward the following three goals student resources were mobilized to help 
meet the need for improvement and expansion in higher education so that ways 
might be found to more effectively utilize the existing instructional staff and 
resources: 1) increasing the number of college teachers; 2) increasing the 
effectiveness of instruction and improving student attitudes; and 3) increasing 
the effectiveness of counseling services. 

The participating students became more completely involved in the life of 
the university and got a better understanding of it. They developed a larger 
loyalty and sense of responsibility to their educational community. 


Po te apenas 











NOTE: Chairman of this panel was James A. Work, Chairman and Professor of English, Indiana 
University; the recorder was Epwarp C. GLANZ, Professor of Psychology and Guidance, Junior 
College, Boston University. 
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How Can the Parents, the College, the High School, 
and the Student Himself Collaborate Most Effectively 


for His Guidance and Development? 





H. A. SPINDT 


Director 
Admissions and Relations with Schools 
University of California at Berkeley 








IN THE HIGH SCHOOL period, the influence of the parent on the student is 
marked and direct—political control through the local school board, social 
control through the Parent Teacher Association and other organizations, per- 
sonal control (in varying degrees) through the fact that the student is still at 
home. In the college period, parental influence is both less marked and less 
direct—political control is almost nonexistent, social control finds difficulty 
in making itself directly effective, and personal control becomes limited to 
budgetary influence—budgetary of an individual, not institutional type. 

Similarly with school control of the individual. At the high school level, 
control is direct and immediate both in scholastic matters and in matters of 
school and community behavior; counseling, whether good or bad, is required 
and universal. At the college level, the first scholastic check comes with the 
first mid-term examination, personal behavior becomes a matter of concern 
only when it deviates from the proper to an extent that is likely to cause un- 
favorable publicity to the college, and counseling, other than faculty approval 
of study-list, is largely a matter of student choice. 

It must be remembered that the transition from one status to the other is 
usually abrupt, and further, that they are the same persons under one system 
as under the other, with no abrupt physical, mental, social, or psychological 
change paralleling the abrupt change in control. Not only is the change one in 
degree or pattern of control, but instructional and learning methods are mark- 
edly different. At the high school level, instruction is interrupted by the neces- 
sity, or at least the prevalence of frequent checkup on whether the assigned 
lesson had been prepared (not to say learned), assignments of work are usually 
short term if not merely one day in length, and examinations are short and 
somewhat perfunctory—the student is judged more on daily work than on 
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semester performance (in my opinion this is good rather than bad, if the daily 
learning assignments are themselves worthwhile). At the college level, a mini- 
mum amount of time is spent in checkup, and therefore a maximum of time 
could be given to instruction, assignments of work are usually long term, and 
grades rest almost entirely on written examinations. At both levels, the intel- 
lectual authority of the teacher may be questioned by the student, but he is 
more likely to express a difference of opinion in a college class than in a high 
school class. 

How can these differences be made less abrupt—or is it better to leave them 
abrupt? Should the adjustment in parental control of school and the individual 
be lessened earlier or extended more into the higher level? What information 
should go to parents from the college? Should the twelfth grade instructor make 
his class more like the college, or should the instructor of freshmen make his 
class more like the high school? Should personnel information follow the 
student from high school to college so the dean of students will be alerted for 
possible misbehavior, or the need for special help, or is it better for the student 
to make a fresh start? How can we develop earlier than we now do, the desire 
for mastery of subject matter as distinguished from merely completing an 
assignment? How can the assignment of work be made more educative and be 
so recognized by the student, as contrasted with the fact and/or belief that the 
assignment is only so much “busy work”? How can we get a better balance of 
“teacher activity” (instruction and checkup) and “student activity” (factual 
learning, thinking, and reflection)? 

I am not sure what answer I would give to these questions, except that 
where there are two alternatives, I would suggest that the solution lies in a 
little of both rather than in one or the other. In the matter of change in instruc- 
tional procedure, both the twelfth grade and the college freshman year should 
show adjustments. The college freshman teacher could learn much of value from 
the high school teacher in regard to instruction and learning, especially in 
regard to assignments of student work, while the twelfth grade instructor 
could help his students not only in instruction and learning but also in the 
writing or “taking” of examinations. In this connection, that is, the transfer 
from high school to college, one is impressed with what I think is the most 
serious indictment that may be leveled at American education—the lack of 
continuity, or a better word, the discontinuity of our studies. 

James Russell Lowell describes in his “Fable for Critics” the too-frequent 
result of this discontinuity: 


*t would be endless to tell you the things that he knew 
Each a separate fact, undeniably true. 

But with him or each other they’d nothing to do; 
No power of combining, arranging, discerning 
Digested the masses he learned into learning. 


If this discontinuity existed only at the breaks in our educational system, it 
would be bad enough, but the fact that each compartment of semester or year 
is frequently taught quite without regard for any other semester or year, or 
without regard for what the student should have learned in other subjects makes 
the problem of over-all education of the individual difficult indeed. As a lecturer 
in one university class, I was charged with unfair practice when I announced 
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that the second mid-term examination would cover all the work to that date, 
and the final examination would cover the whole semester—what the student 
wanted was not merely a compartmentalization of a semester’s work, but a 
discontinuity into three six-week periods! The marvelous thing about all this is 
how well the student gets educated in an over-all manner in spite of our efforts 
to compartmentalize him! 

One phase of our discontinuity, the abrupt break in standards of grading 
between the last year of the high school and the first year of the college, could 
be partially ameliorated by keeping upperclassmen out of freshman classes. 
After the last war, the veterans were classified as “damned average-raisers,” 
but how much more of an “average-raiser” is the senior student in a freshman 
foreign language class? Possibly the junior college will be the best solution of 
this type of discontinuity, provided it will be somewhat more stringent in its 
standards than the high school, a little less stringent than the four-year college 
of high standards. 

Parents ought to be informed about colleges, their purposes and procedures, 
their educational ideals, their ideas about students as scholars or as older adol- 
escents vs. young adults, their acceptance or denial of responsibility in the 
teaching of good citizenship. Parents who have themselves been to college may 
grasp such information more quickly than other parents, but they still need 
information. Parents who have not been college students are not likely to be 
helped very much by the mumbo jumbo of liberal education, or general educa- 
tion either, for that matter. 

Just how does one become educated? Let me say that I think the “non- 
directiveness” of much that we call liberal education misses the mark. Further, 
the mere fact that a course is called liberal in nature sometimes prevents honest 
discussion of its educational value. The “directiveness” of many general educa- 
tion courses is a virtue, if there is achieved in the inside of the students the 
purported ad hoc purpose of the course—but frequently, if the course is 
called “general” it is damned without discussion of its actual merits. What can 
and should we do to help parents understand what we are about? Can we make 
our discussions less esoteric, make our objectives and our procedures more 
understandable? Can we justify the distinctions we make between the “liberal” 
arts and the “applied” arts, or draw a clear line between liberal education, gen- 
eral education, professional training, and that terrible thing we call vocational- 
ism? Does an educative course of study become less educative or less liberal 
merely because it gives the individual something with sales value? 

What we need is better study of what is actually “educative.” In our discus- 
sions of college and university, we hear much about teaching, instruction, and 
lecturing (teaching activity), but not nearly so much about learning (student 
activity). As I look back, there were few things indeed taught to me, but there 
were great and glorious things learned by me through the suggestions of men 
who sometimes were poor lecturers but who had the faculty or power of making 
me work. If we would make the student interested in his own education we 
would give him worthwhile things to do. Two devices that have stimulated 
my students—secondary, undergraduate, and graduate are: the writing of 

critical reviews of books or articles, and the writing of “reactions.” In writing 
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“reactions,” the student is asked first to express an opinion about something the 
teacher or another student may have said, or about something he has read in 
connection with the course, and then to defend his opinion. Reading the resulting 
papers may take time, but the reading will not be tedious. 

There are a number of factors relating to the transmission of personnel in- 
formation from school to college or from college to college. Medical informa- 
tion is confidential, so can be passed on only with the permission of the student. 
Other types of information are asked for by the admissions office, and frequently 
such information is biased in favor of the student. The best relationship is that 
existing between dean and dean after admission has been approved. Then hon- 
esty takes precedence over making a favorable impression on the admissions 
officer, and if a proper professional attitude is maintained in the receiving col- 
lege, a situation is created favorable to the success of the student. 

I mentioned above the possible value of the junior college as a transition 
institution between the high school and the four-year college, and in concluding 
this paper I would like to emphasize the point. From the four-year college 
viewpoint, the junior college idea has two weaknesses—competition for grades 
is not severe enough, and the benefits supposedly accruing to the student who 
spends four years in one college are dissipated. Differences in grading standards 
can be taken care of by the admissions office, merely by imposing a higher 
grade-point average for admission, and the “four-year college” values need 
careful and critical evaluation. 

On the other hand, I can assert with considerable statistical backing that 
the quality of instruction and learning in the junior college is good enough so 
that the junior college should be accepted in full partnership in thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-grade schooling. “Junior” does not mean inferior—rather it marks 
only a period of time in the educational life of the student. If the four-year 
colleges will extend the hand of partnership, the junior colleges can help us 
solve several of these problems—parental relationship to the student and his 
school or college, differences between high school instruction and college in- 
struction, and the better orientation of the student toward his own education. 






NOTE: Because of Mr. Spindt’s illness at the time of the conference (from which he did not 
recover) his paper was presented by WILLIAM F. ApamMs, Dean of Admissions and Records, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and President, American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. Chairman of this group was SisTeR BEATRICE Brown, D.C., Lecturer in English, Marillac 
comes: = recorder was RUTH Brett QuaR.es, Coordinator, Student Personnel Services, Morgan 
tate College. 
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What Are the Basic Problems in the Preparation 
of College Teachers? 





HENRY DAVID 


Dean, Graduate Faculty 
New School for Social Research, and 
Executive Director 
National Manpower Council 








THE TASK OF MERELY MANNING THE INSTITUTIONS of higher 
education with enough warm bodies to take care of the anticipated growth 
in enrollments during the 1960s—to say nothing of providing an adequate 
supply of competent teachers—seems overwhelming. 

Even the hastiest inspection of the studies and reports concerned with the 
recruitment, preparation, and selection of college teachers warrants the con- 
clusion that there is no paucity of proposals and programs designed to provide 
either better qualified teachers, a larger supply of teachers, or both. I am 
willing to venture the assertion that very little, if any, profit will accrue from 
expending additional thought and energy on setting forth the virtues of par- 
ticular schemes and exposing the sins of others. 

I think it is reasonable to observe that each of the remedial programs 
proposed or actually tried has some merit—at least in so far as it recognizes 
and registers some measure of dissatisfaction with the ways in which, and 
the extent to which, the curricular and personnel resources of colleges and 
universities are being used to serve the needs of effective teacher preparation. 

At the same time, however, it is quite clear that a large enough number 
of institutions of higher education have not ventured with new programs of 
teacher preparation. Obviously, it would be naive to assume that a substantial 
proportion of the almost 2000 institutions of higher education in the United 
States have the resources to undertake such programs and carry them out 
with any measure of success. Nevertheless, the conclusion that there is no 
paucity of ideas for improving the preparation of the college teachers must 
be counterbalanced by the judgment that the number of institutions which 
have made a decided effort to implement them is painfully small. 

Another conclusion that emerges from an examination of the literature 
dealing with the recruitment, preparation, and selection of college teachers 
is that, while dissatisfaction with the organization and content of graduate 
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study has been mounting steadily on the score that they are inadequately de- 
signed to prepare effective teachers, there are no solid reasons for believing 
that any radical and large-scale redirection and restructuring of graduate instruc- 
tion is either feasible or in the offing. This was the chief point made by 
Bernard Berelson in his paper for the Fourteenth National Conference on 
Higher Education (“What Should Be the Direction of Graduate Education?” 
Current Issues in Higher Education, 1959, pp. 150-154). “If we were starting 
anew to devise a system of graduate education for this country,” he remarked, 
“we could go in several directions that are now closed to us by the history, the 
commitments, the experience, and the interests involved in the present system.” 
I have encountered no persuasive evidence for rejecting his conclusion “that 
the advocates of reform of the graduate school for the benefit of college teaching 
have problems, complaints, and exhortations to present—everything, in short, 
except an actionable program.” 

I take this to mean that there is no likelihood of basic alterations in the 
structure of graduate education or any diminution in the variety of needs it 
will serve in providing advanced training for highly skilled man power. I do 
not take it to mean that graduate education is so frozen in its institutional 
character that innovation and change are impossible. Within the main outlines 
of the present structure there is ample play for modifications in M.A. and 
Ph.D. programs of study, for some redressing of the overemphasis upon acute 
specialization in certain fields, for experimentation with new kinds of gradu- 
ate degrees, and for programs of teacher preparation. 

The literature points to still another broad conclusion. No one seriously 
expects major gains to be made in lifting the over-all level of college teaching 
in the short run. 

The enterprise is vast in size, multipurposed, and undecided—frequently 
ambivalent—about its internal value system and, consequently, about its own 
standards of performance. It is subject to all the pulls and pressures and inter- 
ests and needs at play within the larger society. It is a community in its own 
eyes and in its own right, but it is neither secure nor insulated enough to 
assume a posture of indifference to injurious forces at work in the society. 
Nor is it flexible enough to respond both quickly and creatively to new societal 
needs. A burgeoning student body, at once the hope and the despair of higher 
education, offers a never-ceasing challenge to its teaching personnel. The re- 
sources available to the enterprise are far too limited to permit it to meet with 
any consistent success the variety of demands made upon it. 

There are other considerations which warn against optimism on the score 
of sizable gains over the short run. Much may be done directly as part of 
the education and training of potential college teachers to deepen an under- 
standing of human behavior and of the learning process, to provide essential 
information about the nature of teaching functions and about the peculiar 
character of academic institutions, and to assure planned and supervised op- 
portunities for the acquisition and practice of teaching skills and techniques. 
But how sanguine should one be that such knowledge and minimum skills 
will always be viewed as a modest foundation for self-development rather than 
as the complete bag of tricks of effective teaching? How certain should we be 
that, when prospective teachers become full-fledged members of the academic 
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community, the prestige afforded the teaching function, the terms of employ- 
ment, working conditions, and systems of promotion of the institutions to 
which they are attached, and the conduct and rhetoric of their colleagues will 
all encourage a continuing striving for mastery in the art of teaching? 

Perhaps even more disturbing is the knowledge that most of us have in 
good faith trained a certain number of young men and women for the teach- 
ing profession whose intellectual abilities, temperaments, and interests made 
them at best indifferent teachers, but whose dubious competence never 
jeopardized the security of their employment. “The college teacher who is 
worthy of the name,” wrote Mark Van Doren in a brochure on College 
Teaching as a Career, “will first of all be a person who enjoys conversation; 
but then he will want to make it better than it has been; he will want to give 
it form, depth, and direction; and finally he will want with its aid to feel for 
the truth—a difficult thing to find, but the thing most worth pursuing.” Try 
that as a means for sorting out the sheep from the goats from among our col- 
leagues or our students who have gone into college and university teaching. 
Among other attributes, the effective teacher is also supposed to be distin- 
guished by the independence of his mind and spirit and by his disinterested 
pursuit of truth. These rare traits are not easily acquired. 

I stress the difficulties, if not the impossibility, of achieving a quick or 
simple resolution of the problem of securing better prepared college teachers 
in the years ahead, not to discourage efforts in that direction, but to guard 
against self-deception. I should like to invite consideration of several issues 
which are by no means new, but which deserve further attention. 


One is the traditional problem of the criteria used to differentiate between 
“qualified” and “unqualified” teachers. The greater the reliance upon the 
graduate degree for this purpose, particularly upon the Ph.D. degree, and 
the greater the pressures upon the graduate schools to turn out more and more 
degree holders to meet the demand for college teachers, the less trustworthy 
this criterion will be. Formal recommendations of applicants for teaching posts 
are not always to be relied upon, and their value is largely a function of the 
soundness of the discounting systems to which they are subjected. Depart- 
mental and faculty committees take with seriousness the evaluation of an 
applicant’s scholarly achievements or promise, even though they may stumble 
when it comes to assigning a proper weight to the resulting assessment in 
relation to other considerations. Perhaps the stage has been reached where 
it is not too much to ask for a similar firsthand appraisal of an applicant’s 
strengths and weaknesses as a teacher. Presumably, those of us who teach 
know how to undertake this task, and should not object to assuming responsi- 
bility for our judgments. 


Teachers may be differentiated on the basis of the specific nature of the 
teaching functions they perform. Some of them have to be creative scholars 
to fulfill their teaching assignments. Others need to be competent craftsmen, 
capable of conducting routine exercises and correcting student errors. Perhaps 
there should be no teaching of this kind, but the fact is that it exists, and that 
many college teachers spend many of their teaching years with no responsi- 
bility to prepare elegant lectures or direct and supervise research. I wonder 
whether we have gone far enough in our concern with teacher preparation 
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to recognize the different function and skills which we tend to lump together 
under the magic word “teaching.” 

The third issue is related to the strong probability that supplies of future 
teachers will be drawn from an even more heterogeneous college population 
than at present and, by no stretch of the imagination, solely from among 
topflight students. The colleges will be fortunate if they get as large a cut 
of potentially able people as they do now. Can we assume that we will not 
have to rely upon teachers who had been quite mediocre students, simply in 
order to find a supply which will meet the demand? We cannot risk answer- 
ing these questions with categorical “noes,” and we must ask, therefore, what 
special efforts will be required to prepare adequately such potential teachers 
for their critical and difficult functions. 

Unless all the estimates are wrong, future demands for college teachers 
will not be met exclusively by supplies drawn from current graduates of the 
colleges and the graduate schools. Higher education now depends in con- 
siderable measure upon part-time personnel whose primary center of work is 
not teaching. It seems altogether likely that the supplies of new graduates 
will have to be supplemented by personnel drawn from other sources, as has 
happened at the secondary level, if the demands for teachers are to be met. 
This situation provides the basis for raising a fourth issue: Has adequate 
consideration been given to the problems of preparing for teaching those who 
will not be entering the profession directly from graduate school? 

The final issue is the present state of the teaching art in higher education, 
and it is the most delicate and crucial of all. Most delicate, because it necessi- 
tates saying things which may sound presumptuous. But there is no excuse 
for those of us now in the profession, from whom the oncoming generation 
of teachers learns about teaching by direct experience, to admit quite frankly 
that we do not necessarily epitomize effective teaching. Some of us, now in 
the upper echelons of the academic hierarchy, who wield considerable power 
with respect to the character of college teaching, were poorly prepared for 
teaching, have long taught poorly, and are not likely to improve with age and 
experience. 

It may sound rude, even though it is not so intended, to suggest that some 
of the emphasis upon the better preparation of future teachers may be some- 
what misplaced. Some of it might with profit be placed upon the urgent need 
to improve the quality of present teaching personnel. Unless undergraduate 
and graduate students encounter effective teachers—teachers who know what 
they are doing and why, who are excited about learning themselves, and who 
have happily found and cultivated a personal style which excites learning in 
others—unless they encounter such teachers, they have no models to help 
shape their own development into effective teachers. 
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What Will Be the Dimensions of the Ph.D. and the 
Professional Doctorates? 


CARL R. BYE 


Dean, Graduate School 
Syracuse University 





THIS TOPIC CARRIES strongly challenging implications. The prestige and 
power of the United States in the world of nations is vitally dependent upon the 
» strength of our graduate education. Our capacity to provide effective under- 
| graduate education for American youth is also at stake. In addition, our ability 
to contribute to the economic and political development of the newly emerging 
nations is closely connected with the type and quality of education provided in 
our graduate schools. In these circumstances, it is appropriate to be concerned 
» about the dimensions of the Ph.D. and the professional doctorates as we enter 

| the decade of the 60s. 
k In quantitative terms, earlier predictions have been confirmed of a prospective 





shortage of national man power educated at the doctoral level. In 1953-54, 40 

per cent of college and university teachers held the doctor’s degree.» How- 

ever, since that time, the proportion of new teachers holding the doctorate at 
e the time of appointment has already declined from nearly a third (31.4 per 
e cent) to less than a quarter (23.8 per cent). A phase of the problem, often 
d overlooked, is the equally urgent need for highly trained staff in government, 
te industry, and private research. Of the doctoral candidates earning degrees be- 
at tween 1956 and 1958 and not already occupationally settled when the doctorate 
~ was conferred, approximately 40 per cent entered such noneducational fields. 
in 


| Increasingly acute shortages are predicted in these areas, as well as in college 
Ip teaching, during the 1960s. Consequently, it is appropriate that we examine 
here the prospects for increasing the number who will earn the doctorate in the 
decade ahead. 

Many recent recommendations for increasing the output of earned doctorates 





e of 

n of 

ative 1 This estimate and others which follow immediately are taken from: Higher Education Research 
mn 2 Report 1959 R-10, Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 
_ the 1957-58 and 1958-59, Research Division, National Education Association of the United States, 
Uni- Washington, D. C., 1959 
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are currently being implemented in varying degree. Programs are expanding for 
recruiting able students from among college seniors, notably through the fel- 
lowship program of the New York State Board of Regents and that under Title 
IV of the National Defense Education Act. Grants of the National Science 
Foundation are being distributed more widely; numerous private foundations 
and industrial firms are supporting doctoral candidates. In spite of such progress, 
the number of such awards falls far short of meeting the needs of graduate stu- 
dents and the related requirements of society for highly trained personnel. If 
these needs are to be met, both government bodies and private groups must 
approach more realistically the question of providing support for doctoral stu- 
dents. 

Another approach, largely neglected thus far, can be made an effective recruit- 
ing device in our undergraduate colleges. The American Institute for Research 
found in a 1959 study* that, among 1000 seniors planning advanced education, 
only 17 per cent were influenced by faculty members in making their decision. 
This estimate indicates that huge dividends could be gained by organizing a 
systematic procedure for identifying our most promising undergraduates as early 
as the freshman or sophomore year. An essential feature of such a program 
would include, for those students so identified, a sustained follow-up throughout 
the remainder of their undergraduate years. With appropriate counseling, such 
students would be enabled to plan their undergraduate programs so as to prepare 
more effectively for graduate study. 

A second problem, closely related, is the need for reducing the span of time 
required to complete the doctorate. It is rare indeed that a student attains his 
goal in the minimum of three years. More typical is a period of five to six years. 
We all know of many who have continued for seven to ten years or longer. In 
the meantime, a large number are diverted or discouraged. Causes for the 
“stretchout” in doctoral work include inadequate or poorly planned undergrad- 
uate preparation, delay in meeting language or other tool requirements, unex- 
pected obstacles encountered in preparation of the dissertation, and, frequently, 
the need to earn a living during the course of study. 

Of these causes, that of inadequate preparation would be greatly reduced to 
the extent that early decision on doctoral work could be achieved. The same 
remedy could be applied, at least in part, to overcoming delay in meeting tool 
requirements. More controversial is the suggestion that the scope of the disserta- 
tion be reduced to that of a modest, but significant, paper. The financial factor 
is bound up with the graduate assistant system which carries both positive and 
negative implications. Under appropriate circumstances, teaching assistants gain 
experience of high value to their future careers. However, when such employ- 
ment is extended year after year, frequently with degree progress subordinated 
to the responsibilities of the assistantship, the negative effect predominates. 
One of the recommendations offered in this situation is the limiting of assistant- 
ship tenure to not more than one or, at most, two years. Clearly, this sugges- 
tion is feasible only if coupled with assurance of sufficient fellowship aid to 
permit completion of degree requirements. 

A third problem is presented by the issue of whether typical doctoral pro- 


2 Gropper, George L. and Fitzpatrick, Robert, Who Goes to Graduate School?, American Insti- 
tute for Research, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1959 
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grams provide adequate preparation for college teaching, the profession followed 
by 60 to 65 per cent of those who achieve the degree. On the one hand, it is held 
that the Ph.D. degree, in particular, was not created to prepare for teaching, 
nor does it do so. Rather, it is argued that the present aim of the degree is to 
produce research scholars who, in many instances, are poorly prepared for 
classroom instruction and regard teaching as a minor and peripheral interest. 
In addition, it is said that the undergraduate curriculum suffers from this in- 
fluence. Introductory courses are described as narrowly defined and taught as 
preparation for advanced courses which, in turn, are still more narrowly re- 
stricted in scope. Although “distribution” among broad groupings usually is 
required, undergraduate curriculum building tends to produce a combination 
of specialized offerings in a pattern reflecting the influence of power groupings 
rather than the construction of an educational program built around the needs 
of the student. 

In spite of growing pressures from many sources across the nation, re- 
sistance remains strong to the view that special attention should be directed 
to the problem. Over the last 15 years a number of experiments have been 
launched and a few doctoral programs have been developed specifically to 
prepare for college teaching, but, in the main, reliance is placed on the graduate 
teaching assistant system, in institutions which employ that device, and upon 
the assumption that doctoral candidates will learn to teach by emulating the 
example of their professors. 

My view is that the graduate assistant system, as usually administered, does 
not fill the need, nor will the emulation of senior professors insure adequate 
preparation for good teaching. If these contentions are admitted, it follows that 
little improvement may be expected in the quality of college and university in- 
struction until our graduate faculties become convinced that college teaching 
is an art the practice of which requires special skills and insights in addition to 
advanced education in a substantive field. 

The issue of education for college teaching leads directly into a fourth prob- 
lem, that of improving the doctoral program as a whole. Here, too, the weight 
of tradition is heavy; but the impact of rapid scientific advancement and social 
upheaval is stimulating the reappraisal of doctoral requirements. Narrow spe- 
cialization is being criticized, not only with respect to college teaching, but also 
in the context of the needs of government, industry, and private research in- 
stitutions for broadly educated personnel, capable of exercising initiative, im- 
agination, and wisdom in dealing with complex problems. As an avenue to 
developing such qualities, it is urged that the practice of accumulating credits 
and grades be abandoned and that emphasis be placed on independent study 
under faculty guidance. Also, appreciation is growing of a functional test for 
tool requirements. When a foreign language is considered indispensable to the 
field of study or to the candidate’s objectives, or both, a thorough command of 
the language, rather than a minimum reading knowledge, is favored; where 
alternative tools are found to be functionally more relevant, an operational 
command of these tools is gaining acceptance as preferable to a token acquaint- 
ance with foreign languages. 

With respect to the dissertation, the often alleged dichotomy between teaching 
and research is rejected by the overwhelming majority. Scholarship based upon 
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research competence is regarded as just as important to good college and uni- 
versity teaching as to other professions which doctoral candidates may enter. 
However, there is progressive dissatisfaction with the use of the criterion that 
the dissertation must be an “original contribution to knowledge.” It is felt that, 
in the name of this standard, novelty is often permitted to supersede significance, 
minutiae gathering to outrank interpretation, and bulk to be equated with ori- 
ginality. Recommendations for improvement emphasize the selection of topics 
of intellectual importance and of transcendent concern to the candidate, the 
utilization of scholarly procedures, the exercise of imagination in the treatment 
of data, and the demonstration of excellence in expression. These criteria are 
regarded as more useful measures of scholarship and of research potential than 
are to be achieved by insistence that the candidate cultivate to exhaustion a 
virgin territory without regard for evidence of its fertility. 

The final problem is that of exploring the organizational needs of graduate 
schools in order that they may contribute more effectively to the advancement 
of higher education in America. Although a number of graduate schools are 
organized with independent faculties, budgets, and administration, this pattern 
is the exception in American higher education. More often, both undergraduate 
and graduate work is carried on in a complex organization of largely autonomous 
schools, colleges, and departments. To a considerable degree, the same faculty 
members teach at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. In some institu- 
tions, a part of the teaching staff is designated as a graduate faculty which func- 
tions as a legislative body for graduate academic matters. In other institutions, 
with or without a designated graduate faculty, a fagade of graduate organization 
is maintained through a representative board, council, or committee and an 
officer, called a dean. However, the board or council occupies itself primarily 
in establishing general requirements for admissions and degrees, and in passing 
upon proposals originating in the schools, colleges, and departments. Moreover, 
the graduate school usually has only an office budget. It exercises little, if any, 
influence over college and departmental budgets or over faculty appointments, 
both of which are administered by the undergraduate colleges and schools. 
The graduate dean, though nominally responsible for the graduate enterprise, 
possesses far less authority than other officers of the institution in the vital 
matters of financial support for graduate work, the appointment of new faculty 
members, and the financing of research. 

Progress essential to meeting the needs of the 60s in American graduate edu- 
cation requires a more effective organization and direction of graduate work 
than now prevails. If this objective is to be achieved, means must be found for 
creating faculty organizations concerned in the broadest sense with the strength- 
ening of graduate work, charged with the responsibility of carrying out this 
objective, and supported by the authority and resources to make their work 
effective. 


NOTE: Chairman of this group was OLiver C. CARMICHAEL, Consultant, The Ford Foundation; 
- recorder was J. Barry McGANNON, S.J., Administrative Assistant to the President, St. Louis 
versity. 
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What Should Be the Role of the Master’s Degree 


in the Preparation of College Teachers? 





LEONARD B. BEACH 


Dean, Graduate School 
Vanderbilt University 





RECENTLY A STATE-SUPPORTED COLLEGE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
with better than average salaries found itself in the position of having to replace 
five full professors, all of whom held Ph.D.s. A search for five suitable Ph.D.s 
to fill the five chairs was unavailing. The chairs were filled by four M.A.s and 
one Ed.D. At several strong private institutions in the southern region, where 
the proportion of Ph.D.s on the faculties has regularly ranged from half to 
three-quarters, there are ominous signs of a weakening of this standard. 
Nationally, the present four-year teaching force would be distributed by de- 
grees as follows: doctor, 30%; master, 40%; professional, 12%; bachelor, 
15%; none 3%. As we move away from the gold standard of the Ph.D., it is 
important that we examine the master’s degree that is taking its place. 

In many academic fields the M.A. is a mere incident on the road to the 
doctorate, or it is a consolation prize for those who cannot qualify. In the 
professional fields it is most often terminal by design, i.e., the culmination of 
a five-year plan for the preparation of engineers, journalists, librarians, social 
workers, businessmen, or public schoolteachers. In the latter case, it is closely 
associated with certification and salary scales. The emphasis on vocation rather 
than academic scholarship has tended to depreciate the degree. About half 
of all master’s degrees now being granted are in education. The quality of the 
degree as a measure of culture has largely been lost. Insofar indeed as it has 
ceased to involve any orientation towards research or the free and independent 
exploration of knowledge, it can hardly be termed a graduate degree at all. 

About 600 institutions are now awarding well over 60,000 master’s degrees 


» annually. Three-quarters of the degrees are given by the universities, the re- 


mainder by the colleges. Preoccupation with the Ph.D. and its deepening 
involvements has caused the universities to cheapen the lesser degree and to 
permit its promiscuous treatment. The stronger the university, the greater the 
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neglect, it seems. The best M.A.s and M.S.s are probably being produced in 
the smaller universities and in the liberal arts colleges. 

The M.A. for secondary teachers’ programs which have prospered widely 
in the last few years have provided guide lines for the planners of the M.A. 
for college teachers. Broad and liberal preparation at the undergraduate levels, 
seminars in the psychological and philosophical foundations of education, some 
genuine graduate courses in subject matter fields, and supervised apprentice 
teaching; these are the indispensable ingredients. Dean Chase’s MAT program 
at the University of Chicago features a full year of teaching residency after 
a year of graduate study. Other programs attempt to accomplish a similar pur- 
pose in a full academic year and two summers. For the preparation of college 
teachers, I would prefer the two-year model, requiring a major in subject 
field and a minor in the history and philosophy of education and the theories 
of learning. Speech therapy in some cases might be helpful. This orientation 
to the profession should not be accomplished at the expense of training in the 
substantive fields. Some independent research, preferably in the form of a 
thesis, should be a firm requirement. Major emphasis should be placed on 
the teaching apprenticeship, where the relevance of pedagogical studies can 
be demonstrated, and where competence in subject matter is recognized as 
the opening door to respect and reputation. 

Administratively, the apprenticeship presents a formidable problem in some 
areas where graduate students have not conventionally been used as teachers, 
as in the social sciences. Such familiar devices as laboratory assistantships in 
the sciences and teaching assistantships in English and history, mathematics 
and foreign languages, are available as a basis for the new apprenticeships 
in these fields. In psychology, sociology, political science, anthropology, and 
other departments where teaching assistants have not been used, another 
kind of association of senior and junior teachers might be developed, in which 
close observation of the experienced senior teacher and participation in his 
housekeeping chores would be mutually satisfactory and helpful. If possible, 
however, an actual teaching post in a nearby college should be arranged. The 
transition from graduate school to job would thereby be expedited. 

While I am convinced that the one-and-a-half or two-year program is pres- 


ently best suited to the preparation of college teachers who will probably not | 


continue to the doctorate, I am sympathetic to such a concept as O. C. Car- 
michael’s proposal of a three-year M.A. starting with the junior undergraduate 


year. This plan has the distinction of providing a structured approach to gradu- ; 


ate studies for the outstanding student who knows what he wants to do. It 


further hopes to provide surer access to college employment than has been [ 








possible for the holder of the M.A. in the past. In its recruitment aspects, it | 
is the most promising plan I have encountered. Many colleges and universities | 
have nourished honors programs for their ablest undergraduates. Most of | 


these programs have not been closely related in prearranged continuity with | 


the first year of graduate or professional study. Mr. Carmichael’s plan makes 
the B.A. incidental to the M.A. yet does not insist that the latter degree be 
terminal. On the contrary, it may well prove to be a prime source of Ph.D. 
candidates. 


A student planning to enter Mr. Carmichael’s three-year M.A. program | 
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would have completed all general requirements in English, mathematics, social 
science and natural science and as far as possible in foreign languages. This 
would permit orderly progress in the field of concentration with minors in a 
second field and/or education (Mr. Carmichael does not specify this) over 
a three-year span. The third year would mark the consummation of substan- 
tive studies in a thesis, and of teacher-orientation in assignment to full respon- 
siblity in a classroom in a three-hour semester course. 

Much is made in the discussions of the Carmichael proposal of the fact 
that it provides a parallel to the clearly-defined pathway to the M.D. and LL.B. 
degrees which have appealed to the ablest students in spite of or perhaps be- 
cause of their precision and rigor. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit of a new and widely-publicized approach to 
college teaching like Mr. Carmichael’s plan is the opportunity it affords for 
a reorganization of the content of the curriculum. I am convinced that the 
problem of breadth is even more difficult than the problem of professional 
orientation. Specialization in a single subject matter is no longer enough. We 
ought to be concerned much more than we have been by the implications of the 
“explosion of knowledge” which, in a few brief decades, has revolutionized 
man’s understanding of himself and his universe. In every field of research and 
training the problem of coverage and assimilation of scholarly publication is 
annually compounded. A specialist must select a narrower and narrower range 
of activity if he is to keep up with all that is being written on his subject. In 
consequence, he suffers greater risk than ever before of being limited in scope 
of understanding and usefulness. General education is the pat solution, but when 
and how? 

For some, the broadening process will be taken care of by carefully planned 
seminars in ideas and methodologies. For others it will have to be a matter 
of independent summer reading. For the most it will have to be postponed as 
part of the postdoctoral continuing program of self-improvement. I do not 
see how we can compress the graduate years below two for the M.A. and five 
for the Ph.D. and make any provision for breadth. Rather would I welcome a 
serious study of methods of general education at the advanced levels, together 
with more concentrated effort to relate the seminar and research training of 
our graduate students to their coming responsibilities in the educational world 
and outside it. The college teacher of the future will be judged by his per- 
formance not only as a specialist but as a person of humane and ordered 
judgment in a universe of vast complexity. We cannot afford to let him be 
just a character on the campus; he must be a citizen of the world. 





NOTE: Chairman of this group was C. W. SoRENSEN, Dean, Graduate School, Illinois State Normal 
University; the recorder was ELEANOR DOLAN, Associate in Higher Education, American Association 
of University Women; the resource persons were Francis S. CuHase, Dean, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, The University of Chicago; Epwarp F. Potrnorr, Director, Bureau of Institutional Research, 
University of Illinois; WmLLIAM A, F, STEPHENSON, President, Broquinda Corporation. 
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THE TWO QUESTIONS I WILL TOUCH ON BRIEFLY ARE first, area 
study programs as instruments of advanced training and research on foreign 
areas; and secondly, the problem of the study of traditions patterned differently 
from our own as a dimension of liberal education. 

I would like to start by setting before you what I might call Morehouse’s 
hypothesis, not because of any desire for proprietorship, but because it is suffi- 
ciently dogmatic that I would not want it inadvertently ascribed to anyone else. 
This hypothesis is that academic programs on particular foreign areas, as identi- 
fiable educational enterprises, flourish in inverse relationship to our knowledge 
of those areas and in corresponding proportion to our awareness of this lack 
of knowledge. 

With respect to the first question I indicated above, that of advanced train- 
ing and research in foreign areas, I think one can say that the original propo- 
nents of area studies were the classicists and as long as we have had classical 
studies in our colleges and universities we have had area programs, although 
they were not always identified as such. The real impetus came during the Sec- 
ond World War and the immediate postwar period. These developments gave 
birth to what we commonly identify as area study programs today. 

One area where there has been very striking growth in the past few years 
illustrates the hypothesis that I have just set forth. This is the field of African 
studies. One can readily see that rather prodigious growth in relative terms of 
academic programs dealing with Africa is certainly a reflection of our ignorance 
about this part of the world; and the fact that these programs have developed 
rather recently is also, I think, a reflection of our awareness of just how ignorant 
we in fact were of a part of the world that has become increasingly important. 

To my knowledge there was virtually no work on this area at any American 
university, outside of Northwestern and perhaps some beginnings at Boston 
University, only a few years ago. Now we have four or five more programs of 
substance that have developed in places such as Howard University, UCLA, 
and Yale. All of this, I would submit, is a reflection of our ignorance, our 
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profound national ignorance, of an increasingly important part of the world 
and our sudden awareness of this ignorance. 

Now, what will be the implications of these professionally oriented study 
programs, if I may describe them that way, for the future? I hope it will not be 
inferred that the hypothesis which I set forth was any comment on the utility of 
area programs in certain contexts. Within the context of advanced training and 
research, the area study program as an academic instrumentality is an enor- 
mously useful device, although I think it perhaps seems more useful than it 
sometimes is because of our low level of sophistication about some of these 
foreign areas. We find it more difficult to conceive of studying about Western 
Europe, with which we are so much more familiar, within the context of this 
type of academic organization. 


I would suggest that the reason we do tend to approach the world beyond 
Europe within the context of area study programs is because of our relative 
ignorance about it. I wonder not only whether we are not going to see some 
very fruitful advances in terms of research on specific foreign areas, but 
whether, hopefully, we are not going to achieve the point where we are going 
to have enough scholars who know enough about particular foreign areas to 
begin to make some valid, explicit comparisons between different areas. 


The other major role which the area study programs will play in the coming 
years is in the training of nonacademic specialists on foreign areas. Perhaps 
this is a good point to introduce my own definition of area specialist, or for that 
matter of any sort of specialist; namely, that there is no such individual, there 
are only varying degrees of ignorance about these matters. Nonetheless, we have 
what we commonly describe as an area specialist, and I think the area study 
program is going to be a very useful device for training such people who 
presumably will go into some sort of professional activity with an international 
dimension to it. 


The area study programs are, in my judgment, going to be less useful in the 
years ahead in training for academic careers. As long as the traditional disci- 
plines in the social sciences and humanities provide the guidelines for the ways 
in which we organize our colleges and universities academically, the effort to 
produce “area” Ph.D.s particularly, is simply going to come to naught because 
these people are not marketable academically. I think what little experience 
there has been with this type of endeavor at the doctoral level substantiates my 
assertion. I do not regard as belonging in this context the traditional degree in 
the language and literature of a particular foreign culture. This clearly has a 
valid place in the scheme of things in our colleges and universities, and we will 
continue to produce persons with training of this sort. 


The second question is the matter of study of traditions other than our own 
as a dimension of liberal education. First of all, it seems to me that the primary 
purpose of liberal education in this country is to illuminate, insofar as possible, 
our own largely Western tradition for our students. But an equally valid ob- 
jective of liberal education is the systematic development of some points of 
reference outside of that tradition. I would, thirdly, submit that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans graduate from college without any such points of 
reference. I would finally maintain that this is an illiberal education. 
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It is pretty clear that, again, within the past few years, there has been an enor- 
mous increase of concern with this problem. It has some formidable implications 
for anybody who is concerned with concrete steps in a particular institution. 
In my view, it is fair to call this concern one of the forward edges in the 
development of liberal education today in this country. 

It is, I think, entirely proper to say that the existing curricula for colleges 
and universities in the social sciences and humanities are in a sense one large 
area study of the Western tradition and its contemporary configurations. This 
has had all sorts of implications including such elementary matters as labeling 
of courses. One of my missions in life is to promote honesty in course labeling. 
and I would insist that a course in world literature, which in fact deals with 
Western literature, be so titled. It is a perfectly valid proposition to study 
Western literature, but let us call it that and not suggest with implicit arrogance 
that all that is significant by way of literary expression is Western. 

One can produce endless examples of this sert. But I think one has to go 
beyond that and say that in terms of the development of at least certain of our 
academic disciplines we have committed an intellectual error of rather major 
proportions. What we have been doing is advancing as universal propositions 
those that are based in fact only on Western experience. No doubt, there are 
some economists who will take issue with me, but it always seems to me that 
the economists, and also the philosophers, are perhaps among the most parochial 
of those in any of the disciplines in the social sciences and humanities. There 
is only beginning to develop, in my meager knowledge of the field, a concern, 
a recognition that some of the economic propositions which have been ad- 
vanced as universally applicable are in fact only applicable to Western economic 
institutions because this is all the economists have studied. 

In terms of trying to look at the future implications of this, there are basically 
two approaches to the liberal arts curriculum with an infinite number of grada- 
tions in between. The first approach is to universalize the disciplines. This sug- 
gests, in terms of the undergraduate curriculum, drawing much more signifi- 
cant material from the world beyond Europe into introductory disciplinary 
courses. I think it is a reasonable assertion to state that this is rarely done, save 
in a few disciplines that have been traditionally concerned with the world beyond 
Europe and of which I suppose anthropology is the most obvious. 

The second approach that has developed somewhat, and I would perceive 
more development of, is the systematic and necessarily interdisciplinary study 
of identifiable foreign areas and traditions. I submit that such study is 
necessary because of our low level of sophistication about many of these 
areas. In other words, it is almost impossible, it seems to me, for the average 
American undergraduate to have any real conception of the political process 
and political institutions in contemporary Indian society without knowing 
something of the religious fabric of that society, its social institutions, its his- 
torical development. It is fairly obvious also that the average undergraduate does 
not come equipped with this sort of background because he is a product of a 
formal educational process which is myopic in its view of the rest of the world. 

I am, all other things being equal, opposed to the establishment of “area 
study programs” for purposes of adding this new dimension to liberal educa- 
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tion. I am opposed to them partly on tactical grounds, but I am also 
opposed to them for another reason. I think the great tendency for the establish- 
ment of area study programs, quite apart from the sort of suspicion that it 
arouses elsewhere in any faculty about academic empire building, is to put this 
type of educational enterprise somewhere on the periphery of the main stream 
of academic life of the college community. It seems to me that above all else 
our task in the coming decade is going to be to enlarge the intellectual and 
cultural horizons of all college students and we are not going to do this if we 
simply insert a course here or there in an obscure corner of the curriculum 
which attracts a few students. This has been in fact very widely done. This 
type of formal course work is simply not a part of the main stream of intellec- 
tual life of the overwhelming majority, if not all, of our colleges and university 
communities, and until we can assert that every American who calls himself 
liberally educated does, in fact, have some meaningful points of reference 
outside of his own tradition, we should not presume that we are providing a 
truly liberal education for our college students. 


NOTE: Chairman of this group was Harotp E. Snyper, Director, International Affairs Seminars of 
Washington, Washington, D. C.; the recorder was Georce H. Deer, Dean, Junior Division, and Pro- 
fessor of Education, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
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MANY GLOWING PREDICTIONS HAVE BEEN MADE concerning the 
future magnitude of the junior college. Hardly a study commission on higher 
education, state or national, has refrained from recommending more junior 
colleges to serve more students. The commonly expressed functions of this 
institution are: to afford many people the opportunity to attend college who 
otherwise would not be able to do so; to offer appropriate educational programs 
for the great diversity of its regular students; and to render special services 
to its community, especially through its program in adult education. 

But although the junior college is acclaimed for these worthy purposes, 
it also is often the subject of criticisms. These criticisms take many forms. 
Some relate to the fact that many of the claimed functions of the junior college 
are not fulfilled. The lack of emphasis on the terminal function as compared 
with the number of students who never transfer is cited as an example, as is 
also the fact that student personnel services and the emphasis on general edu- 
cation are frequently not commensurate with the avowed objectives of most 
junior colleges. Frequently, the criticism pertains to the basic idea of the junior 
college and its position in the local community. Still other critics express the 
belief that no one institution can discharge both the transfer and the terminal 
functions adequately. They suggest dividing these functions between two types 
of two-year colleges—one for terminal and one for transfer students. 

These criticisms and suggestions, when projected against the generally ac- 
cepted aims and purposes of the junior college, pose some questions which 
must be considered as we attempt to delineate the role of this kind of college. 

Despite some agitation to the contrary, the social setting in the next several 
years would seem to dictate that the junior college continue to serve all high 
school graduates as economically and as realistically as possible. This implies 
the continuation of the open-door policy. It means also that more and more 
the junior college should become a distributing agency through which an in- 
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creasing percentage of students pass on their way between high school and 
a later activity. Further, I believe it is neither necessary nor desirable to create 
two types of junior colleges to accommodate the diversity of students; I be- 
lieve fully in the comprehensive junior college. 

That there must be some institution to perform a distributing role and to 
give an increasing per cent of high school graduates an opportunity for educa- 
tion beyond high school is made evident by several factors. In the first place, 
a paradoxical situation is arising. At the very time that society is demanding 
more education after high school for more people, higher education is, in 
some ways, becoming more difficult to obtain. Costs to the student are increas- 
ing, and admission to many colleges, both public and private, is becoming 
more difficult. Yet in the long run it is doubtful that higher education as a 
whole will be permitted to become more selective or unobtainable. 

This paradox of demand on one side and restricted opportunity on the other 
side suggests that the people will insist on some type of collegiate institution 
which will constitute the middle arena in which students have the opportunity 
to prove themselves and find their avenues to an appropriate place beyond. 
In many parts of the country citizens have observed the extent to which the 
junior college can provide both economic and academic democratization of 
post-high school education. This observation can hardly be expected to lessen 
the belief that, on a nationwide basis, opportunity for education must be kept 
open beyond the twelfth grade. 

Those who argue that junior colleges should become more selective assume 
the burden of proving that this would be to the benefit of all. Those who believe 
that terminal students should go to one type of junior college and transfer 
students to another, forget a host of considerations. For one thing, students 
do not divide themselves into two discrete groups. Many do not make a firm 
decision about their educational and vocational plans while in high school, 
and there is evidence that this decision on the part of young people is coming 
at an increasingly later age. Even the students who feel sure about their future 
often change their plans during and after junior college. Students cannot be 
divided on the basis of ability alone since many vocational-technical programs 
require ability as high as that required for transfer work. By serving all stu- 
dents in the same institution, provision can be made for changes or modifica- 
tion of vocational goals in an orderly way that is neither wasteful nor embarrass- 
ing. Moreover, it is doubtless true that the general educational phase of the 
program for terminal students will be better conceived and taught if it is a 
part of a comprehensive junior college program than if it is regarded as “re- 
lated work” in a specialized technical school. 

In the final analysis, therefore, it simply does not seem logical that the 
junior college can be anything other than an open-door, comprehensive insti- 
tution. But the junior college can ill afford to gain the reputation of educational 
shoddiness. In fact, it must insist on high standards if its students are to com- 
pete successfully in either the world of work or as transfers in colleges or 
universities where they will be compared with “native” students who were 
a highly select group as freshmen. There is a danger that administrators and 
teachers in junior colleges may become so imbued with the idea of high stand- 
ards that they will cause the institution to lose sight of its fundamental goal. 
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They cannot measure excellence by what the upper ten per cent—or even the 
upper 25 per cent—in ability can achieve. For a junior college to be concerned 
about how well its transfers will perform at a major university is most desirable 
for the group that will go to that university, but not necessarily for the group 
that will not go there. 

It is obvious that the terminal, transfer, general education, and guidance 
functions must be maintained if the junior college is to serve its diverse popula- 
tion. I do not see how any one of them can be less important in the future 
than it has been in the past. All these functions must be faced with reality, 
but in the long run they are tangential to the main purpose of the junior 
college—they are merely the means by which it accomplishes its chief end. 

In discussing what should or will be the most constructive role of the junior 
colleges, it would seem that the following generalizations should be true: 


1. It is exceedingly important that those responsible for junior colleges 
give serious thought to their central role. Identification of the many 
functions is important too, but the functions take on meaning only 
when they are related to the central purpose of the entity. 


. The role of the junior college cannot be determined in a vacuum. 
It must be identified in the context of society’s needs and of the 
total pattern of higher education in a given state. 


. In determining the central role and even more so in implementing it, 
the attitudes of many people are important. The attitudes of the 
faculty are especially important. Studies have shown that faculty 
members often make their basic reference point that of other groups 
or institutions with which they identify closely. This can mean that 
the attitudes of the junior college staff can be out of harmony with 
the basic purposes of the institution. For example, junior college 
teachers whose reference point is that of a faculty member in a 
four-year college or university are not likely to be tolerant of the 
diversity of students and the comprehensiveness of purpose which 
characterize a junior college. 


. Identifying and implementing the role of the junior college will require 
strong leadership. 


. If there is dignity and strength to the central role of a junior college, 
it should remain a two-year institution and those responsible for it— 
and indeed the constituents—should want it to remain a two-year 
college instead of wanting it to become a four-year institution. 


NOTE: Chairman of section 1 of this group was HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD, President, Junior College of 
Connecticut, and Vice President, American Association of Junior Colleges; the recorder of section 1 
was JAMES L. WATTENBARGER, Director, Division of Community Junior Colleges, Florida State De- 
partment of Education; the resource person of section | was KEN AUGUST BRUNNER, Specialist for 
Associate Degree and Related Programs, U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Chairman of section 2 was PETER MaASsIko, JR., Dean, Chicago City Junior College; the 
recorder of section 2 was Jack P. HUpDNALL, Dean of the College, Hibbing Junior College. 
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DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY is now engaged in a study of 
its physical plant. The job, for which a fund was provided by the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, is not yet finished but I can give some indication of 
the results of the study. 

The proposed program of study was designed to yield an accurate forecast 
of space requirements for the institution as a whole and for each department 
of the institution; a plan of space relationships to maintain high standards in 
the utilization of all instructional areas; a recommendation on the use of multi- 
ple-story buildings; an estimate of initial costs in building so that a two-story 
or three-story structure may later be extended vertically; an examination of 
the use in education to which an existing commercial or industrial building 
can be put; and a solution—if there is one—to the parking problem. 

The first proposal was to determine as closely as possible the needs for each 
kind of space—classrooms, lecture halls, laboratories and faculty offices. The 
following steps were taken: 


1. Department heads and officers of admission were asked to specify 
efficient units of expansion for each department, allowing for varia- 
tions from course to course, and to determine the probable number of 
units or sections to be accommodated in each of the various fields of 

instruction. 









. A series of forms was developed which permitted department heads to 
determine for every course taught the optimum number of students 
in a section, the maximum number of sections of optimum size which 
may now be scheduled in presently available space, and the net increase 
by rooms which would have to occur. 


3. From these tables, department by department, a workable daily sched- 
ule of classroom engagements was drawn up and estimates were made 
of the number of teachers desired in each academic rank. 
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The over-all conclusion is that by 1970 we may have need for 163,500 
square feet of building space beyond the Institute’s present space of 493,600 
square feet for instructional purposes. 

It became obvious that the key factor in high utilization of room areas is a 
common use of classrooms by several departments of instruction. Therefore a 
proprietary possession of any classroom or group of classrooms by any one 
department or professor must be avoided. A central control of scheduling is 
then prescribed. 

In important ways, earlier plans for campus development had now to be 
revised—to keep new buildings for instruction closer to existing buildings than 
had been proposed and, where possible, physically connected to one another 
and to existing buildings. 

Certain standards were recommended and accepted by us in defining the 
most useful dimensions of a building for instruction. The convenient size indi- 
cated for us was judged to be 50’ by 200’, or a floor area of 10,000 square 
feet. A building of that size, three stories and basement (40,000 square feet), 
could be serviced by one elevator. Two such separate buildings (80,000 square 
feet total), would therefore require two elevators. But if the whole area 
(80,000 square feet) is obtained in a single seven-story building, a third ele- 
vator will be required at an additional cost of about $45,000 for that elevator 
—or $4.50 per square foot of the ground area on which the building stands 
(10,000 square feet). 

Therefore, with due allowances in the taller building for savings on entrances, 
lobbies, walkways and landscaping, a simple rule is indicated: When the cost 
of land approaches $4.00 per square foot, stop and consider whether the build- 
ing should not be higher than that of a walk-up, three-stories-and-basement 
building. 

Suppose now that a three-story-and-basement building is projected. How 
much more would it cost, we asked, to build into it the structural strength to 
carry a 12-story building? The conclusion of this part of the study is that it 
would cost us very little extra—only about 50¢ per square foot, or about 
$20,000 added to the cost of the building—to incorporate in a three-story 
building all the foundations and columns to carry it up later to 12 floors. 

Immediately adjoining the main building of Drexel is a seven-story ware- 
house. It is solidly constructed. By good chance its dimensions are right, in 
our estimation, for classroom and laboratory use. The trustees have purchased 
the building and have directed our architects to go ahead with plans and 
specifications. What advantages do we anticipate? 

By 1962, Drexel will have a building, ready for use, large enough to meet 
about one-third of our projected requirements in classroom and laboratory 
space. We shall have saved at least a year—possibly three or four years, since 
some such greater time might be required to obtain land on which to build. 
Costs will be some $400,000 less than those of a new building, and the location 
of this building is such that it cam be tied into other buildings to permit closer 
coordination of scheduling and intensive use. 

In the puzzling matter of parking, we have no revelation to offer. The best 
I can do is to quote a paragraph by our consultant: 
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“There is no pat answer. Many varying factors must be weighed such as 
the anticipated number of cars, the availability of land and the cost of land. It 
would appear, however, that when the cost of land is near $5.00 per square 
foot a multiple-story open-air parking garage should be considered, using 
ramps for access to the floors. At this point the cost per square foot of the 
garage and the land plus surfacing is about equal. With the garage the cost of 
control (keeping out those not wanted) and the cost of maintenance and snow 
removal will be lower.” 





JOHN X. JAMRICH 


Director 
Center for the Study of Higher Education 
Michigan State University 





IN THE SPRING OF 1959 A PROJECT supported by the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories was begun at Michigan State University. This project 
had as its purpose the investigation of the use and planning of instructional 
facilities in degree granting colleges, primarily liberal arts, with enrollments 
of less than 3000 located in the North Central region. Usable data were received 
from 55 institutions. 

Considered from almost any point of view, the data of this study indicate 
the generally low utilization of general classroom and laboratory facilities in 
our colleges. The data reveal a rather consistent unevenness of utilization of 
the facilities, both by days of the week as well as hours of the day. 

There is one important element of size which appears to be a factor in 
the level of utilization. For several institutions studied in considerably more 
detail than the entire group, there appears to be evidence that the lowest 
percentages of utilization occurred in those colleges which had the highest 
percentages of classes enrolling less than 10 students. The other factor which, 
of course, does affect class size is the number of classes with enrollments 
above 50 students. In general, the colleges in this group did not utilize the 
large lecture sections very widely. 

For the colleges in this study, there was a total of 481,165 student station 
occupancies, with 50,649 student stations reported, and the total enrollment 
of 43,000 students. This meant an average of 9.5 hours per student station 
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per week, or an average possible utilization of 21.7% on the basis of a 
44-hour week. The average number of occupancies in general classrooms 
per student enrolled was 11.2 for the group of colleges. 

If one were to assume that the average number of hours of occupancy 
per student station per week should be 18 rather than 9.5, this would mean 
a 40% level of possible occupancy on the basis of a 44-hour week. With 
50,649 student stations in these colleges, this would mean a total of 961,682 
student station occupancies in general classrooms. At an average of 11.2 
occupancies per student enrolled, this would mean possible enrollments of 
85,864 students in these colleges without adding any new seats. Implied here 
is an almost doubling of the enrollments without more than refurbishing some 
of the present facilities. 

In dollars, this might mean a saving for this group of colleges of 20-30 
million dollars during the next decade. 

One of the most evident changes which will have to be realized is the 
more even distribution of classes during the week and throughout the day. 

Another factor which interferes with scheduling and utilization is the man- 
ner in which the curriculum is divided into varying units. That is, the tendency 
to schedule three credit courses on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, or 
the problem which is created with the introduction of a four-credit course. 

A third factor which must be given consideration, and this is related to 
a previous one, is that the weekly schedule in many colleges will undoubtedly 
have to be lengthened. This may mean the extension of the week from 36 
hours in length to 44 or more. 

Another tradition in higher education, and in all of education for that 
matter, is that school is in session for nine or ten months out of the year 
and is closed down the remainder of the time. This is related to the problem 
of providing more instructional space for the increased enrollments. 

A factor which is associated with tradition in the academic world, and 
one that may well cause considerable controversy if it is to be explored, has 
to do with the question of whether or not we should retain credit hours 
equivalent to the number of term hours which they carry. A recent experiment 
at Michigan State University tends to substantiate the concern about this 
problem. During one term certain randomly selected sections in a four-credit 
course met for only three hours in formal class session. The results of the 
experiments show that this group of students received approximately the 
same average examination scores as did the traditional group. 

A question very similar to this is one related to the extent which laboratory 
space and equipment is to be provided for the required laboratory courses 
which are needed by a large portion of the student body in order to meet 
the laboratory science requirement. 

In many institutions there are room and office arrangements which lead to 
a feeling that a certain room belongs to a particular professor, or that a 
particular building is to be used only for a certain area of study. 

The inflexibility, typically built into many rooms on campus, contributes 
heavily to low utilization. In the construction and planning of new facilities 
this is a factor which must be kept very much in mind. An aspect of flexibility 
is the size of the rooms on the campus. 
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The study of utilization of instructional space and the responsibility of 
space assignment should become an integral part of college management 
and an integral part of institutional planning in the future with due considera- 
tion of the relation of type of program to level of utilization. 


SEYMOUR A. SMITH 





President 
Stephens College 
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AT STEPHENS WE HAVE DEVELOPED a plan for a new educational 
at complex. We are calling it a learning center; it is designed to bring together 
ar major physical resources for learning in one place with maximum flexibility. 
m In planning the learning center, we kept in mind the particular human and 
institutional needs of our college. We are a college for about 1600 women and 
nd we are located in a small town. Our classrooms are scattered around the cam- 
1as pus; our library is decentralized. Also in our thinking as we planned were four 
irs important characteristics of Stephens: First, it is one of the experimental 
ent colleges, having pioneered a number of changes in curriculum, grouping, and 
his campus life. So it was an important concern to us that the physical plant 
dit allow change and not force a static situation. Second, at Stephens the emphasis 
the is on general education the first two years. Third, the college has over the course 
the of the years made great use of audio-visual materials, language laboratories, 
closed-circuit television, and other learning aids. Fourth, the faculty, because 
tory of a long experimental tradition, is flexible, creative, ready to deal with new 
rses ideas and new resources. 
neet With this background, we faced the need for more space. We needed to 
consolidate and reorganize many of the resources spread over the campus. 
d to We needed to introduce new learning resources, such as video tapes and teach- 
at a ing machines. It was necessary that we make these new and old resources 
available to teachers in the classroom. Finally, we needed flexibility of space 
butes and a means of disseminating resources to all parts of the campus. 
ilities As a result of consultations, we arrived at a concept of theory and applica- 
bility tion which, summarized, says that: 1) The job of a college is to help a student 


to learn at his own speed and to develop motivation for continued independent 
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learning; and 2) A college has a responsibility to offer the best possible re- 
sources to help a student to do these things. 

The learning center we hoped to develop would bring together in one place 
the major usable resources of learning—traditional and more recent—to pro- 
vide a saturation center to help students to learn. It would make resources 
readily available to the student. It would be flexible to the extent that it could 
convert within a given day to accommodate groups of different sizes engaged 
in different functions. It would also have long-term flexibility; it would not 
freeze the educational process by physical limitation. Finally, the space would 
have to be appropriate to women and would have to create an environment 
which in itself stimulated and encouraged learning. 

Putting all this together, we decided that we needed an educational facility 
for which there was no prototype so far as we knew. We set up a conference 
with experts from industry and education, with psychologists, with architects, 
with environmental consultants, and with other specialists in the fields of 
acoustics, electronics, library science, climate control, etc. 

We have agreed upon a center with seven basic areas: 1) a resources library 
with space for 75,000 books, for tapes, records, films, listening rooms, viewing 
areas, audio-visual equipment, and for a language and communications labora- 
tory; 2) a TV classroom dissemination center, including originating classrooms 
for courses using TV instruction, and equipped to send films, slides, records, 
and similar materials to any classroom or dormitory on campus; 3) a “flexi- 
torium,” containing space for 300 persons, and immediately divisible into not 
less than ten smaller rooms; 4) a fine arts and humanities center, including 
classrooms fully equipped to use audio-visual materials and display areas with 
equipment for playback of lectures; 5) a science center; 6) a languages center; 
and 7) a bookshop-tearoom. 
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THROUGH THE SUPPORT OF THE Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
we have organized a project, which we have given the name DASFEE, stand- 
ing for “Design of Auditorium-Studio Facilities for Engineering Education.” 
The project is basically a building type study, as it would be known in the field 
of architectural research. We carry on in the School of Architecture at Rens- 
selaer considerable research activity, and this type of building seemed to be an 
important one in which we might make some contributions by doing research 
in what the needs for such a building were and how it would be used. 

It is the objective of the study to investigate spaces; we have called them 
auditoria in the original project. Nevertheless, we quickly discovered we couldn’t 
limit our thinking to this particular connotation, which simply means one large 
room, so the objective of the study is to investigate spaces required by the new 
technological instructional aids which have been developing so rapidly. We 
understand these, for the purpose of the project, to include open- and closed- 
circuit television, audio tapes, films, projected materials, and large-scale models 
and demonstrations. 

We are not concerned particularly with the educational validity of these 
particular devices or techniques. Our particular project is directed toward the 
physical, mechanical, and structural requirements of the spaces, and must of 
necessity consider the effect of educational philosophies on the inner relation- 
ships between production studies, auditoriums, classrooms, and control centers. 

The primary problem appears to be to establish the program to determine 
what is to be done in these spaces—and there is by no means unanimity of 
opinion among the people who are going to use the spaces. To help with this, 
we are drawing to our campus at various meetings throughout the course of the 
project architects, engineers, equipment specialists, and educators. We have 
people who have had experience with television, closed-circuit television, and 
with the other aids, and we are trying to get them together to see what might 
be required in a prototype building. 

In order to get as much information as possible as to what already existed, we 
formed a steering committee with members from four colleges other than Rens- 
selaer in various parts of the country. We selected schools that have done some 
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preliminary thinking or operations in this area, and the schools that are working 
with us in this sort of advisory steering committee are: Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Georgia Tech, Southern Methodist University, and Stanford. 

One of the reasons it is perhaps useful to have this project in a school of 
architecture is that we don’t have anything to sell one way or the other as to 
the different methods of instruction, by television or any of the other aids, 
and consequently we turn up with some conflicting premises once in a while. 
One of these premises is that instructional aids must be used as an aid to 
improving instruction, and not as a means of instruction per se. The second 
is that the improvement of quality of education is the primary goal of these 
aids, and that economic feasibility and an increase in the quantity of students 
taught are a function of the over-all feasibility. 

But here is one premise that we are going to have to stay by on our project: 
So far as project DASFEE is concerned, we are going to deal with soft-core 
courses in engineering education taught to large numbers. This will probably 
mean we will have to restrict our investigations to physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and probably graphics, although we hope that the results of the study, 
particularly by including mathematics, may be useful for other types of courses. 

One other basic premise that seemed to have almost uniform acceptance, at 
least when they were thinking of smaller rooms and not large auditoriums, 
was that two-way audio between the instructor and students is of primary con- 
cern. This may also be open to question, in that it depends upon what phase 
of the course is involved. If the classwork is strictly information that can be 
given by a lecturer standing in front of a rostrum without pointing to anything, 
perhaps it can be done without feedback. On the other hand, in other courses 
and at different phases of the same course, two-way communication is needed 
so that students can interrupt the instructor at any time and ask a question. 

There are certain basic considerations in architectural planning and design, 
and this, too, limits the sorts of things we are trying to do first. But we are per- 
fectly willing to use up half of our time on the project to find out what the 
problem is and what the various combinations are. 
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,, How CAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES make the most effective use 
. of new knowledge concerning educational facilities? First of all, by seeking 
“ out those faculty members who are interested in such things. The administration 
ie should: 1) give these men to understand that there is an important educational 
i job to be done, and that it will have full support and academic recognition; 
se 2) give these men a year with reduced teaching loads and with expense money 
~ so that they may study their new assignment, travel to observe successful 
1g, programs elsewhere, and attend special events; 3) the administration should 
0 purchase the equipment that these men recommend, and allow it to be used 
- only by them during the first year or two. The educational success of this 
limited program will convince the skeptical, and academic promotion should 
gn, reward the pioneers. In this way the college will have a good start towards 
a making the most effective use of the new knowledge and facilities. 
the The new knowledge is not common knowledge. I know only a part of it 


myself, and I understand very little of it. But I don’t need to understand it, 
if only someone will tell me how to use it. I can drive my car with success 
and pleasure, even though I can’t repair it or understand it. What I am trying 
to say is this: My colleagues need a simple course in driver training which 
will enable them confidently to steer and operate the new vehicles of education. 
A few well chosen itinerant demonstrators of this sort would be no less valuable 
to the faculty than the roving lecturers to seminars. And they would surely 
enliven our faculty meetings. In default of live performers, a good demonstra- 
tion film would be an effective substitute. 

College professors and purchasing agents are seldom qualified to find their 
way through this no man’s land of conflicting claims and false specifications. 
A-V directors cannot help us much, for they are usually experts in visual 
equipment, primarily. 

A recent national conference on foreign language equipment passed a 
resolution calling for foundation grants in order to set up a kind of special 
“consumers’ research” in this field. This would involve laboratory tests and 
the publishing of results, with brand names, specifications, and model numbers. 

Apparently the “new knowledge concerning educational facilities” is even 
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less general than the knowledge of their educational function. College people 
generally do not know, for example, that standard recorders are equipped 
with headsets and microphones that are worthless and should be discarded 
at once. 

Every year, my department receives the hasty visits of scores of teachers 
from colleges and high schools. These people expect to learn, in a few hours 
or a couple of days, “what to buy and how to use it.” Between classes and 
other duties, we try to give them information of the “nuts and bolts” kind. 
There is no time to expose the rationale of teaching facilities, the new instruc- 
tional materials to be devised, the reorganization of the courses involved. Some 
of our visitors seem to think that a language lab operates like a household 
appliance; you just buy it and plug it in. 

Evidently, the language lab has become a status symbol in my field. Even 
when it is bought and used for the proper reasons, there is usually no plan 
for maintenance and repair, and no budgeting for obsolescence and eventual 
replacement. Liberal arts professors, unlike their colleagues in the sciences, 
are inexperienced in such matters. I know, for I am one of them, and I had 
to learn by making mistakes. 

My conclusion is that the new knowledge concerning educational facilities 
cannot be used effectively until it is much more widely known and appreciated 
in the educational world. There are three types of knowledge involved: technical, 
educational, and financial, including immediate and long-range costs in dollars 
and in instructional time. 

This technical, educational, and financial information must be refined and 
supplemented by research studies, and disseminated by means of publications 
and especially by professional meetings, sometimes involving separate groups— 
scientific, academic, and financial—and sometimes combining them, for mutual 
understanding. Such meetings should be devoted to discussion of projects 
already in progress, or completed, and described in advance by mimeographed 
circulars. There should also be frequent conferences of small groups including 
consultants from such fields as psychology, speech and hearing, acoustics, and 
curriculum. Most of all, there should be a clearinghouse for projects and ideas, 
and also for grants-in-aid. The conferences would overcome the duplication 
of effort which we now have, and the clearinghouse would bring some order 
out of a chaotic situation. American education cannot afford the luxury of 
its present inefficiency in such matters. 

For the moment, higher education should at least take simple precaution 
before committing itself to financial outlays and educational innovations. I 
happen to know of two major universities which are already having to replace 
shoddy equipment. The loss in morale may be greater than the financial loss. 

My conclusion, then, is a dual one: Faculty acceptance and planning for 
use is the first requirement, to be followed by purchasing based on the recom- 
mendations of a consultant who is paid like an architect for his expert services. 
The procurement of instructional equipment deserves no less care than is 
commonly accorded to the plans for bricks and mortar. 
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THE PROJECT ON DESIGN OF PHYSICS BUILDINGS under the auspices 
of the American Association of Physics Teachers and the American Institute 
of Physics, originated as a result of a post-card survey conducted by the AAPT 
Committee on the Design of Physics Buildings. The survey revealed that about 
$250 million would be spent within the next few years on new physics and 
science buildings in this country. The project was made possible by a grant 
from the Educational Facilities Laboratories and has as its objective the assem- 
bling of information which will help those planning new physics and science 
buildings to make the most effective use of money that will be spent. 

Early in the life of the project we sent out letters to colleges and universities 


1 throughout the country asking those who were planning the construction of new 
s physics or science buildings what help they would like to have. We asked those 
d with relatively new buildings to give us a brief description of their facilities, and 
g all others to describe those of their facilities which they considered to be partic- 
d ularly effective. We have visited some 40 colleges and universities and a few 
2, high schools. A report of our findings will be published in book form in the 
mn summer of 1960. 
er It will include a short introductory chapter on “Programming,” which will 
of deal with such topics as the roles and responsibilities of the persons who share 
the responsibility of planning a new science building. A section on “The Build- 
on ing” will have chapters on architectural and structural considerations, mechani- 
I cal and electrical services and one on maintenance. The section on “Floor 
ce Plans” will include the floor plans of a number of recently constructed physics 
SS. buildings, several multipurpose science buildings, and some special buildings 
for which have implications for physics. The section on building components will 
m- have chapters on lecture rooms, classrooms, conference rooms, the depart- 
eS mental library, shops and auxiliary technical services, and storerooms. There 


will be a section on secondary school physics facilities, a chapter on alterations 
and additions and a final chapter on “Do’s” and “Don'ts.” 

We believe that the influence of programming on the resulting buildings is 
more important than has generally been recognized. For effective programming 
there must be complete cooperation and mutual trust among those responsible 
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for planning a new building; namely, the architect, the administration, and 
the faculty. Of the three, the part played by the faculty is most apt to be 
overlooked. Some of the most functional physics buildings we have seen have 
been obtained where the faculty took an active part in the planning. 

More is required of a faculty for satisfactory programming than simply 
preparing a list of needs. It is impossible to transmit to the architect in writing 
the many ramifications involved in the daily activity of, say, a physicist. The 
architect and the physicist must sit down together and discuss the problems to 
be solved. The architect thereby gains a basic and a sympathetic understanding 
of these problems. Furthermore, this relationship must continue until final de- 
tailed plans have been drawn up. This requires many sessions together and 
homework for the physicist assigned to the task, as well as for the architect. 
If the job is to be done right, it is thus necessary that the member of the staff 
who assumes this responsibility be relieved of certain of his normal responsi- 
bilies for the duration of the project. 

An effective building for physics must satisfy the needs of physics for both 
teaching and research. New techniques and devices in each of these areas must 
be taken into consideration in designing new facilities. 

Television is probably the most significant recent development with implica- 
tions for the teaching of physics. Its possible contributions have only begun to 
be explored. Television is a natural as a demonstration aid in physics. Most 
physics instructors employ extensive use of demonstration apparatus. As 
classes have grown in size, it has been necessary, merely for the sake of visi- 
bility, to construct larger and larger pieces of demonstration apparatus. This 
not only produces a storage problem which we find is becoming acute at many 
institutions, but the problem of illustrating those phenomena which cannot be 
blown up in mechanical size remains unanswered. This is where the physics 
teacher has found television a useful tool. 

So far, television has served physics instructors at the college level primarily 
as an aid to demonstration. An interesting innovation to be installed in the 
lecture hall at Berkeley will be a circular platform, 34 feet in diameter, which 
can be rotated. Three lecture tables, each with a complete set of electrical and 
mechanical utilities, will be mounted on the platform. When the platform is so 
oriented that one of the tables is in use in the lecture hall the other two are in 
the preparation area behind the chalkboard, and apparatus can be set up on 
them for a subsequent lecture demonstration. The lecture hall can then be 
used in successive hours without having to take time out for setting up 
apparatus. 


NOTE: Moderator of this panel was Haro_p Gores, President, Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
Inc.; the recorder was HAROLD HERMAN, Editor, College and University Business; the resource 
person was Puiip Wixi, JR., Vice President, American Institute of Architects. 
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THE QUESTION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY RESPONSIBILITY 
for public leadership needs to be explored not only from the standpoint of 
clarifying the nature of higher education, but from the standpoint of deter- 
mining the requirements of public leadership. The cries in the land for greater 
public leadership and a “sense of national purpose” rise in considerable measure 
out of our despair over a debilitating relativism pervading American society. 
The nature of this relativism is that we no longer are sure that we can through 
our own mind and conscience make contact with objective value and truth, 
that we can decide what is the “right” thing to do amidst the complexities of 
contemporary life. 


The neglect of learning in which men face the full technical, scientific, 
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moral and religious dimensions of responsible decisions inevitably has an 

impact upon the quality and availability of public leadership. If the habit of 

moral reflection is never kindled or dies neglected in the student, he will ab- 
, dicate political and moral choice to a professional elite even in areas where he 
. might conceivably have significant influence. He will be unable to recognize 
p 


or sustain public leadership combining technical competence with personal 
integrity. 

The growing emphasis on the development of public leadership in higher 
education has been in part a reflection of a heightened awareness of the tension 
between egalitarian democracy and liberty. As De Tocqueville observed, the 
democratic principle needs to be tempered in America with an “aristocracy of 
talent.” We shall perish as a people in our kind of world if we are not able to 
attract and use our best talent in politics and government, to draw them away 
if need be from private enterprise. Our liberty—our maintenance of a pluralistic 
society in which free persons develop their full potentialities for the service of 
others—is based not only on the average conduct of the average voter, but on 
the wisdom and difference of our public leaders. Certainly our time is charac- 
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terized by a dearth of men and women able to see the community as a total 
enterprise, to give form and expression to the aspirations of the people, to 
express in creative policies the varied interests of the society, to discern the 
permanent forces which move history, to extract pain and sacrifice from us for 
high purpose, to practice at once firmness and restraint. The college and univer- 
sity can provide an intellectual and ultimately religious way of appreciating 
the importance of public affairs and of the existential, personal dimensions of 
leadership in our common life. 

The current drive to make public leadership a focus of higher education also 
has a valid concern that learning deal with recognizable problems in the society 
and that ideas be tested in action. But this emphasis often takes the form of an 
uncritical and simple pragmatic test for education. The colleges and universities 
are being cultivated assiduously of late by many people who want a “crash” 
program to train the spellbinders and supertechnicians who will give us quick, 
high-sounding answers to the nation’s loss of prestige and power in the world. 
The American people sometimes seem to respect only the immediately useful 
knowledge and method. 

Too direct and wholehearted pursuit of the technical and practical ends of 
education will finally prove self-defeating for those who seek men of wisdom 
and courage in public life. Such men in our technological and commercial 
society are precisely those persons able to establish significant relationships be- 
tween the short-run and long-run, the quantitative and qualitative, the tangible 
and intangible dimensions of public policy. The learning which stimulates the 
creative mind in our day then is neither a “classic liberal” education which 
dwells on “big ideas” apart from the concrete decisions men face in their 
leisure and work, nor a kind of graduate or professional education which has 
no organic connection with the traditional humanities and sciences. 

We cannot rush such learning nor assure “quotas” of public leaders. A Life 
magazine editorial quotes approvingly the proposal of an advertising executive 
for a “mammoth talent hunt” in which we turn “our microscopes away from 
studying the selfish, the crafty, the lazy, and the morally weak,” and focus 
instead “on the industrious, the honest and morally strong.” Such a proposal 
could be made only by a moralistic technician who has reflected little on the 
relation of the Judaic-Christian heritage to our culture. The “honest and 
morally strong” may lack the information and skill to act responsibly. Good 
intentions do not assure good public acts. Furthermore, within this tradition 
the deepest problem in public life is the evil in all men, manifested in such a 
preoccupation with themselves that they are incapable of a creative and grate- 
ful response to the work of other men and God in the world. 

The liberal humanist, the Marxist, etc., may not share this perspective upon 
the characteristics of the public leader. The point here is that the college and 
university should be the place in the society where various alternatives of 
public policy and personal act, and the world views which inform them, are 
critically and seriously explored. The college or university as a community of 
learning is characterized by a diversity of world views amid unity of educa- 
tional purpose. Men of varied commitments, methods of acting, technical 
skills are a part of the student’s educational experience. The student is aided 
in his learning by an atmosphere which discourages the dogmatist who will not 
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reveal the basis of his judgment about the world and his own involvement in 
it. The student is aided further when the values of a society—freedom, in- 
dividualism, etc.—are not assumed to have a self-evident validity and meaning 
but rather when the fundamental assumptions and commitments upon which 
they are based and the processes by which they are given expression in the 
concrete become a concern of the student and teacher alike. 

The most basic changes which need to come in the colleges and universities 
in discharge of their public concern are in the rethinking of the function of 
various basic disciplines—such as history, political and social science, theology 
—in providing responsible criticism and analysis of the actual decisions men 
make in public life. 

One of the liveliest and most strategic debates in the colleges and universities 
is the meaning and practice of objectivity in those disciplines seeking truth 
about men in society. It is crucial that the university recover its understanding 
of objective involvement in public life as distinct from “objectivity” as a state 
of mind. A person is objectively involved with something when his commitment 
to it demands and inspires the fullest use of his critical powers upon it. Thus 
“objective” signifies the “critical distance,” the breathing space necessary for 
inquiry and reflection. 

Subjective involvement is that condition in which I try to transform radically 
the object of my loyalty, when I cannot and will not determine where my feel- 
ings for it leaves off and itself begins. 

Objective involvement defines the kind of commitment of the university to 
public life and of the public leader to the university which can be creative. The 
truth about politics can be gotten by the university only by responsible work 
within politics, because that truth is, finally, what we can and must make of 
our political institutions and processes. 

In some universities, such as my own, the inclusion of scholars in ethics, 
theology, and philosophy in the faculties of economics and political science and 
history, and the encouragement of interdeparemental faculty seminars on ethics 
and public policy have stimulated reconsideration of the meaning of “objectiv- 
ity” and study of the relation of moral principle and ultimate commitment to 
public affairs. The theologians and ethicists also need confrontation with em- 
pirical problems to bring about a reinterpretation of their disciplines. 

In a number of educational institutions informal discussion, conferences and 
seminars involving faculty, students and public leaders have been creative ex- 
pressions of the college’s objective involvement in the society. When these 
programs have been merely occasions for men of affairs to tell the techniques 
of their work or exhort students to become involved in public life they have 
failed to induce learning. But when they have provided the occasion for men 
to reflect together on the meaning of their work and on the possibilities for 
good in a concrete situation when viewed from a variety of perspectives, when 
they have had a concern for clarification of fundamental principle involved 
in a “practical” problem, then genuine learning has occurred. 

In so far as a student’s education—whether in undergraduate, graduate or 
professional school—is merely an amassing of data and a few skills and not the 
discovery by a man of his powers to reason, to inquire, and to choose then it 
will prove shallow, cramping and in the long run inhibiting. Learning does not 
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go on in professional education, such as for business or the ministry, if a variety 
of the classic liberal disciplines are not drawn upon creatively in the analysis of 
the functions of the profession. The studies of the business schools, for example, 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation and Ford Foundation indicate 
that a narrow, technical, positivist education threatens the fulfillment by busi- 
nessmen of their public responsibility in our commercial and industrial enter- 
prises as well as their achievement of a meaningful life in the society as a whole. 

In recent years the pressures upon the colleges and universities for expanded 
programs in adult education have become so great that they must be thought 
through anew in relation to the problems of stimulating genuine learning already 
posed. Many of these programs, such as the ones sponsored jointly by business 
corporations and the universities, reflect a serious desire of the people involved to 
probe the larger meaning and purpose of their life and work. But it is also ob- 
vious that some aspects of these programs are symptomatic of our difficulties in 
higher education. They are either so pragmatic and technical that only a limite 
skill or information is transmitted, or so esoteric in their quick sampling—out 
of historical or academic context—of “great books and ideas” that no point of 
view upon the task of a particular profession is fully enough and concretely 
enough explored to have it become an operative way of thinking in a man’s 
work. 

The adult education now being developed by many business, labor and party 
leaders separate from the college or university and intended to teach “‘citizen- 
ship” and “practical politics” are often alarming expression of American igno- 
rances of genuine learning. Most of the current business courses on “practical 
politics” reduce political education to the simplest question of how to win an 
election; they scarcely probe the sources of business apathy to public problems 
or the processes by which the businessman’s concept of the public interest or 
of a “favorable climate” of opinion is checked and transformed in politics. 
Should not business, if it is really desirous of expanding responsible public 
activity support an expanded adult education program in the universities and 
colleges rather than extensively promote such courses on its own? The university 
if it conceives its own work rightly could help a person discover that he is 
needed in public life as an informed, committed liberally educated man, and 
not chiefly as a representative of business or any other interest. 

For all the failures of the colleges and universities, they still remain the 
strategic centers of American intellectual life. Is it too much to ask of them 
that they learn to love wisdom and to seek it? For without wisdom, in high 
places and in low, we shall perish as a people, leaving behind a rubble of 
radioactive shards, instead of a fair and rich City of Man. 


NOTE: Chairman of this group was Howarp E. WiLson, Dean, School of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles; the recorder was WILLIAM D. Metz, Associate Professor of History, 
University of Rhode Island. 






































Should Colleges Reflect or Help Change Value Systems 
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IT SEEMS TO ME almost self-evident that, regardless of our wishes, colleges 
do reflect the value systems of society and to some degree they help change 
these value systems. Perhaps the real question is, then, to what degree should 
colleges help change value systems? 

As I approached the consideration of the question, I discovered that I was 
not at all certain as to what a value system is and how one could be identified. 
This predicament led me to formulate a practical test of values. I came up with 
the statement that the test of values is the extent to which we approve or dis- 
approve, support or refrain from supporting, and reward or fail to reward that 
which is under consideration. 

In other words, the values of a society can be determined by the kinds of 
behavior that receive approval and disapproval and by the kinds of re- 
wards that are given. For example, one of the value systems in American 
society operates in such a way that lavish public attention is bestowed on a 
small number of stars in television and the cinema. This attention is supple- 
mented by very high monetary rewards. Similar recognition is accorded superior 
athletes. Far more newspaper space and television and radio time are given to 
Ted Williams, the veteran Red Sox player, than to his neighbor, Harvard psy- 
: chologist B. F. Skinner. The salaries paid business executives as well as the 
frequency of their appearance on the governing boards of colleges, schools, and 
service organizations, indicate rather clearly another kind of behavior that is 
highly valued in contemporary America. The priority given methods of violence 
as opposed to methods of human understanding and negotiation in the conduct 
of international affairs is an expression of the value system. 

Expenditures by the United States for instruments of destruction—bombs, 
intercontinental missiles, submarines, and biological weapons—as compared 
with expenditures on the analysis, causes and elimination of international con- 
flict, seem to me to reveal a shocking departure from the values professed by 
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the great religions. The overwhelming emphasis upon things rather than per- 
sons, or the needs of persons, reveals another facet of our value system. It seems 
to me, too, that the dominance of public relations over concern for education 
in the administration of colleges is a reflection of widely held values. The pre- 
occupation of presidents and deans with public relations and management 
probably accounts for the paucity of thoughtful and significant discussions of 
educational issues by college administrators. 

There is a good deal of talk among college people about the prevalence of 
conformity among students. This talk is often accompanied by the assertion 
that the college student of this era lacks creativity and originality; so, if one 
were to judge by words alone, the inference might properly be made that col- 
leges value creativity and originality more than conformity. However, if we 
apply the test I suggested above, the conclusion might be quite different. The 
prevalence of required courses, extensive dependence on the lecture system 
(now augmented by closed circuit television), the prescription of specific sub- 
jects for college admission, and the widespread use of paper and pencil tests 
supplemented by unscientific marking systems, indicate that in reality college 
faculties seek, approve and reward conformity and tend to disapprove, discour- 
age and restrain creativity and originality. 

I give these illustrations simply to suggest that the value systems by which 
we live are to be found in the ways we behave. If it is true that our values 
become established by the choices we make and the things we do, and I cer- 
tainly think it is, it follows that an educational institution is continually reveal- 
ing its value systems. If a college faculty really places a high value on inde- 
pendence of thought, we should expect to find teachers encouraging students 
to pursue their own interests, follow their own hunches, select their own courses, 
carry on independent study, and be responsible for their own learning. If a 
college faculty values maturity among its students highly, we should expect to 
find situations in which students are treated as adults, are given adult respon- 
sibilities, and have their opinions sought and considered with respect. 

If a college faculty values morality highly, we should not expect to find a 
system of marks and grades that encourages students to cheat in order to gain 
academic recognition and job placement; nor should we expect to find that the 
chief inducement to study is a mark; we should not expect to find young men 
being lured to college by the offer of subsidies for their athletic prowess. 
If a college faculty values highly the search for truth, we should expect to find 
that students are encouraged to question the pronouncements of teachers and 
administrators, to examine commonly held assumptions, to express doubts, and 
to be constantly on the search for new sources of knowledge. Not long ago I 
heard of a college which requires its students, as well as its faculty, to sign 
statements of belief regarding the nature of the universe and man at the be- 
ginning of the college year and to declare that they will continue to adhere to 
those beliefs as long as they continue to be associated with the college. Regard- 
less of what the catalogue may say, it seems quite clear to me that such a col- 
lege does not regard the search for truth as an important element in its value 
system. 

Should colleges reflect or help change value systems of society? The answer, 
it seems to me, depends on our conception of the nature of education. If the 
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educational process is a matter of inquiry, searching, formulating and testing 
hypotheses, of acquiring and criticizing knowledge, can values remain undis- 
turbed? If education is a process of exploring the nature of man, of seeking 
meaning in one’s life, of understanding the cultures of other peoples, will 
values persist unchanged? If we conceive education to be a process by which 
each person discovers himself and develops his creative abilities, can the values 
of society continue unaffected? If education is a way of living that leads to 
better living, is it possible for values to remain unaltered? And who seriously 
advocates an education that excludes these things? 


NOTE: Chairman of this group was JOHN S. BRUBACHER, Director, The Four-College Study, 
Connecticut State Department of Education; the recorder was WILLIAM STUART NELSON, Dean 
of the University, Howard University. 





What Should Be the Role of Higher Education in Social 
Criticism of the Mass Media? 


CHARLES A. SIEPMANN 


Chairman 
Department of Communications, and 
Professor of Education 
New York University 


OF THE MAJOR REVOLUTIONARY FORCES that have overtaken us dur- 
ing the last 40 years, that of mass communication is surely the most pervasive, 
if not the most powerful in its influence on our culture. In these four decades 
the circulation, the content, and the managerial control of newspapers have 
changed radically. No less radical has been the evolution of the film, as an art, 
as an influence, as a business. Over this same period, the character and status 
of radio have suffered a significant change. In the last decade, TV has developed 
from an expensive toy to the dominant influence in many people’s leisure life. 
Social scientists have sought to appraise the cultural effect of this massive revo- 
lution but have scarcely scratched the surface of what we need to know—as 
pointer to what we need to do. 

This is a formidable record of developments and changes, each and all of 
them fraught with profound social and cultural implications. Yet is it not true 
that, with some distinguished exceptions, scholars and teachers in our institu- 
tions of higher learning have failed to give these revolutionary forces the critical 
appraisal that they would seem to deserve? In recent months, what with the 
quiz scandals and the disclosures on payola, radio and TV have enjoyed the 
dubious privilege of widespread publicity, raising questions transcending the 
role of broadcasting and its relation to the public interest, and embracing the 
moral health of our society. Yet here again, in the strident controversy that 
has raged in the columns of the press, as in the private conversations of mil- 
lions, the voice of the scholar and the teacher, as of the proud institutions of 
which they are members, has been scarcely heard. 

Should these voices have been heard? My own answer is an emphatic yes. 
It was a member of our profession who, to my thinking, gave one reason why. 
In analyzing the endemic moral squalor revealed and merely instanced by the 
quiz scandals, Professor Frankel suggested that part of its occasion was the 
absence in our society of any countervailing institutional forces challenging the 
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relativist philosophy, so widely prevalent, that anything goes for a fast buck. 
Is it unreasonable to suggest that our institutions of higher learning might have 
been, and should be, such a force? This obviously depends on our view of the 
distinctive role of our colleges and universities in our society. 

To me the transcendent task of education is to sharpen the minds and refine 
the sensibilities of students to a proper appreciation of the meaning of life 
and their own vital part in it, to responsible understanding of themselves in 
relation to their fellows, to a passion for freedom and grasp of its true meaning, 
and above all to a passion for excellence in all its manifestations. Students will 
not learn of these things other than as, in our teaching, we give them primacy 
of place, as we bespeak and as we exemplify them, as we elicit enthusiasm for 
them, in A. N. Whitehead’s words, by resonance from our own personality. 

Note that I speak of these as the primary goals of education, not as exclusive 
of the acquisition of skills and specialties of knowledge. I claim only that it is 
vital that you and I learn, first, to be a person and only thereafter to be a spe- 
cialist—that, indeed, it is dangerous to be a specialist before one is a person. The 
truly educated man is one trained to sensitive and civilized choices, based on 
knowledge and reason, to participation in affairs, and to a sense of duty. It 
all amounts to self-discovery in the context of abiding values; in short, to 
character. Thus, our first and last commitment in higher education is to what 
Walter Lippmann has termed the tradition of civility. As we subordinate our 
elucidation of its meaning to the claims of specialized job training and practical 
know-how, to the utilitarian demands and distracting aims so often implicit 
in fat grants from government, we commit ourselves to further, not to higher 
education. Both are necessary, but the latter subordinated to the former spells 
disaster as it warps our purposes and results in lowered standards. 

Our first allegiance is to the only kind of aristocracy compatible with our 
democratic faith, the aristocracy of mind. As we desert the heights of knowl- 
edge, of reason and refined sensibility that we are appointed to defend, we shall 
see the flood waters of ignorance and vulgarity, of crude and self-regarding 
motives, rise about the valley floor. I recognize that to many so-called practi- 
cal minded men this is head in air stuff, impracticable, because idealist. But 
then I am committed to, as I find purpose and delight in, the pursuit of the 
impossible. If life is to have any meaning, the only practical purpose of a 
wagon that I know of is to hitch it to a star. It is, anyhow, the only premise 
on which my following conclusions may be held, logically, to depend. 

It is in such a context that I see the need for critical concern with the mass 
media of communication. The interests of our profession and (though this mat- 
ters little) our own self-interest demand it. The monopoly that we have shared 
with the churches over centuries as transmitters and interpreters of culture is 
ended. Today there are two voices in the land. Strident, omnipresent, endowed 
with the authority of high popular prestige, eager to make friends, if uncon- 
cerned to influence people, the voice of mass communication disputes and rivals, 
as it tends to drown our voice. Its values are not ours, but are of the market 
place, subordinate to profit without end, making popular demand the sole meas- 
ure of supply and head counting the determinant of quality, catering to what 
people want in defiance of what reason demonstrates to be their need, wielding 
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vast power without a commensurate sense of social responsibility. “Civiliza- 
tion,” as Cyril Connolly has said, “is maintained by a very few people in a small 
number of places.” Its advances are precarious and slow. Its torch needs to be 
held high, for there are those, and they are not few, who would dash it to the 
ground. Thus, it is in the context of civilized survival that I judge mass com- 
munication to warrant the scrutiny and challenge that we have failed to give it. 

Our critical, vociferous concern is warranted in a related context. We live 
in an age of crisis. Unless I am vastly mistaken we are running a race against 
time. The demands on our intelligence and moral insight are unprecedented in 
the book of history. And the fact is that we in the teaching profession muster 
neither the strength nor the numbers to help win the race that we are running. 
Nothing short of the joint, harmonious use of every medium of communication, 
harnessed to rapid and widespread advance in the intelligence and insight of our 
entire population is likely to save the day. Conflicting voices in the context of 
values and priorities of need spe Ilruin for us. In this matter, too, have we been 
heard to “speak out loud and bold”? How far have we wrested the resources of 
mass communication to our needs and purposes? How far have we provided the 
antibodies in the bloodstream of our students to whatever is corrosive and de- 
bilitating in the flow of mass communication? Discount my judgment of the 
media as you think fit, displace it with your own, yet will you at least admit 
that here are forces to be reckoned with? The mere fact of mass communication 
challenges our critical appraisal by the standards of value that we should have 
learned to honor. 

Such evaluation, if it is to be more than subjective, depends upon knowledge, 
as knowledge depends upon study and research. If we are to be responsible 
critics of this rival voice, we need knowledge and facts as the basis of such 
criticism. Who but we can furnish such knowledge and such objective facts as 
the springboard of decision and of action? And what of our teaching? How far 
are we guilty of default in failing to avail ourselves of the field of mass commu- 
nication as a frame of reference illustrative of the principles and values to 
which, in our teaching, we owe first allegiance? “The only subject matter of 
education,” says A. N. Whitehead, “‘is life in all its manifestations.” The inter- 
pretation of life’s meaning in a context of such familiarity as that of mass com- 
munication seems to some of us a heaven-sent means, as it is a sure-fire tech- 
nique, for relating the abstract principles and theories that we seek to clarify 
to concrete realities. 

We live in communication’s golden age. Why, with such resources at our 
command, have we not moved faster and farther toward the golden age of 
culture? The answer, it seems to me, is implicit in the considerations I have 
mentioned above. Mass communication, to the extent that it retards or obstructs 
general enlightenment, casts on us an added burden of responsibility. 

Today, as in the past, higher education is like a lighthouse, casting its solitary 
beam over dark seas of ignorance and confused, erratic values. The darkness 
today is aggravated by dense fog as the mass media obscure for ships at sea the 
direction of their true destination. To the extent that this is true, the mass media 
should concern us deeply. For he that is not with us is against us. Our voice 
was never strong. We could never boast of great numbers. Yet the tradition of 
civility has been precariously maintained. As, for prudential or other reasons, 
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we cease to honor and bespeak it, we betray more than ourselves. God knows 
our hands are full. Yet we must learn to make our grasp more comprehensive. 
We may live in ivory towers, but our work is out in the world where we must 
jostle with the crowd, arguing for victory and exemplifying (to quote Cyril 
Connolly again) “a sense of perfection and a faith in human dignity, combined 
with a tragic apprehending of the human situation and its nearness to the abyss.” 


NOTE: Chairman of this group was THEODORE PETERSON, Dean, College of Journalism and 
Communications, University of Illinois; the recorder was ARTHUR J. SCHAEFER, Vice President for 
Development and Public Relations, De Paul University. 





What Should Be the Relationship Between the State 
Government and the Publicly Supported Institution 
of Higher Education? 


EDWARD BOLING 


Director of Finance and Administration 
State of Tennessee 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN the state govern- 
ment and the publicly supported institutions of higher education? This question 
has been the focal point of a two-year study by the staff of the Committee on 
Government and Higher Education under the auspices of The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. The committee’s conclusions and recommenda- 
tions have been published under the controversial title, The Efficiency of 
Freedom. Survey after survey of higher education—made by educators— 
reveal the inefficiency of the freedom enjoyed by public-supported colleges 
and universities. The most flagrant examples include space utilization, course 
proliferation, small repeat sections, abnormally low teaching loads—affluency, 
if you please—in a field where so much more is needed in terms of support. 
Education then, must join in the quest for more efficient use of the resources 
available. 

It is imperative that both state officials and educational administrators work 
toward mutual trust and faith in each other if we expect to solve these prob- 
lems. Cooperation must begin with an attempt to clarify the areas of authority 
and responsibility belonging to the state, those belonging to the college, and 
those which by their nature are a joint responsibility. 

Some of the responsibilities which rightly belong at the state level are: level 
of support of higher education; management pattern; the creation and location 
of new colleges or branches of existing institutions; the amount and alloca- 
tion of public funds to higher educational institutions; general control of new 
buildings and major alterations; and postaudit. 

Responsibilities which rightly belong at the institutional level are: purchas- 
ing; personnel; preaudit; budgeting; and specific use of funds. The manage- 
ment of any institution should not be taken from the chief administrative 
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officer of the institution, but justification for all funds should be adequately 
documented. 

It is in the fringe areas that both the supporter of centralization and the 
educator find the biggest source of disagreement. Some of these areas should 
be discussed: 
















New programs. It is not educationally sound for state government to 
initiate action involving curriculum; however, it should be absolutely neces- 
sary that neither individual institutions nor boards be allowed to initiate 
new programs of a major nature without discussing the financial ramifica- 
tions with state officials. 


Salary schedules, While both academic and nonacademic salaries may need 
to vary with circumstances, it would appear to be good from a public 
relations standpoint to keep general service classifications in reasonable 
proportion with state salary schedules. 


Travel. Travel should be handled at the institutional level but kept reason- 
ably close to state policy. 


Fees, tuitions. Nonstate receipts must be as much a part of the total fund 
picture as legislative appropriations. 


Legislative committees. The legislature does and should have the right to 
study matters which are of a statutory nature, but they should not involve 
themselves in the operation of any institution. 


Politics. Noneducational influence or politics whether originating with 
























n state officials or educators has no place in higher education. 
n 
e But where does all this discussion lead us? Unless it leads to a sincere attempt 
a to reconcile points of misunderstanding, | would venture a guess that it leads 
of nowhere. I am convinced that there is no reversal in the trend toward cen- 
- tralization. Instead it will be accentuated in the years to come. It would seem 
es then that those of us who want education to operate unshackled by unneces- 
se sary controls should work toward cooperation rather than attempting to gain 
y freedoms which could also be accompanied with freedom from much needed 
rt. state funds. 
It would seem that a more positive approach by the educator in his dealings 
with state officials would encourage better understanding. In many states, 
rk the reluctance of the college or university president to allow anyone other than 
rb- himself to speak for the institution often leads to embarrassing protocol re- 
ity sults. Governors and other top-level state officials are anxious to discuss 
ind policy matters with college administrators, but they cannot consider all items 
of a minor nature. 
vel Public higher education administrators and state government officials need 
ion a mutual respect which can only come if and when both parties are sure that 
ca the other understands and is doing his job properly. Can we say that college 
1ew administrators are doing their jobs in such a way as to command this respect? 
Our educational institutions teach administration to their students; but many 
has- of their own administrative organizations cannot bear analysis. Our institutions 
age teach accounting; yet many of them have second-rate bookkeepers and in- 


adequate accounting systems. Often cost accounting is a part of the curriculum; 
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but the educational administrator would not conceive of utilizing it in con- 
nection with his work. Purchasing and personnel are taught to pupils; but 
often both these staff functions at the institution are poorly organized and 
need attention. Space utilization, economy in building and other points rela- 
tive to the school plant are taught; but these tools are apparently only to be 
used by students who are to go out into industry or to other institutions. 

It would seem to me that the best move a college administrator could make 
to get the most out of the tax dollar would involve the creation of a position 
for a director of institutional research. If state officials knew that each insti- 
tution had such a person, or a part-time faculty member trying to devise 
means of improving administrative procedures, better utilizing available funds 
and planning for both short- and long-term needs, I seriously doubt that en- 
croachment would be a problem now or in the future. 

To close on anything but an optimistic note would not reflect my true feel- 
ing about either the present or future relationship between the campus and 
the state. There is an area of responsibility for both state officials and college 
administrators, and the fringe areas should provide a cooperative challenge 


for both in an attempt to provide for the state citizenry the best in public 
higher education. 


ALBERT N. JORGENSEN 


President 
University of Connecticut 


A STATE UNIVERSITY EXISTS for no other purpose than to advance the 
interests of the state and nation now and in the future. The state and the nation 
must have a sufficient number of citizens capable of rendering public service 
through the professions. We must have a body of citizens who, whatever their 
occupations, are competent to weigh intellectual issues and to create intelligent 
public opinion. As one contemplates the state university of the future, he will 
be impressed with its enormous responsibilities in first, conserving, and second, 
strengthening the democratic way of life. 

To plan wisely the undoubted expansion and sound qualitative developmen! 
of our state colleges and state universities, with general public and legislative 
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understanding and support, is a need in every state. The heart of the issue is, 
of course, finance: the need for funds to finance all state services, including 
education. When people say they cannot afford more for education, they mean 
they value other things more. To say that we cannot afford more for education 
—in a country with the highest standard of living in the world—is just not true. 

Despite what I believe to be the inevitable trend toward increased federal 
assistance to higher education, new state taxes seem certain in most states, 
now or later. 

There is one distressing issue in the financing of education, the effects of 
which the people and parents of our students have not yet understood. I refer 
to the argument for tuition and fees to meet or to approach full operating 
costs. 

This proposal is, of course, an incomprehensible repudiation of the whole 
philosophy of a successful democracy based upon an educated citizenry. The 
full or nearly full cost tuition proposal negates the whole concept of widespread 
educational opportunity made possible by the state university idea. It conceives 
college training as a personal investment for profit instead of a social investment. 

No unrealistic and unrealizable counterproposal for some vast new resource 
for scholarship aid and loans can compensate for a betrayal of the “American 
Dream” of equal opportunity to which our colleges and universities, both private 
and public, have been generously and farsightedly committed. But the proposal 
persists as some kind of panacea, some kind of release from responsibility from 
the pocketbook burdens of the cherished American idea and tradition. 

I believe that the majority of our citizens support the principle, firmly 
implanted in our legal and political traditions, that higher education should 
be free from political interference. In spite of this conviction, however, there 
has developed a threat to the corporate and operating autonomy of our state 
universities. In « number of states, fiscal and management controls have been 
imposed upon our state colleges and universities, and all too frequently these 
have tended to undermine the authority of institutional governing boards. 

In some states, college and university expenditures and university manage- 
ment are subjected to close supervision by various state officials. The activities 
of these representatives of state government have often led to administrative 
limitations which amount to usurpation of the responsibility and authority of 
university governing boards. 

Since in one way or another they foot the bill for its maintenance, every 
individual and every institution in the state has a peculiar sense of proprietorship 
in the state university. These taxpaying supporters of the state university tend 
to react to its policies in terms of their varied political, social, and economic 
fixations. It is, for this reason, important that the state university establish 
an effective working relationship with the political, social, and economic forces 
of the state. 

A state university should be the rallying ground and repository for the 
knowledge needed for the wise development of the life of the state. A state 
government is the rallying ground and repository for the skills needed for 
the effective development of the life of the state. A state cannot afford to 
allow the knowledge of its university to languish for lack of support or permit 
the efficiency of its government to run amuck for lack of knowledge. 
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The establishment of an effective working relationship between state uni- 
versities and state governments is of crucial importance to the future of our 
states and of the nation. It is not the dominance of either by the other that 
we want. It is a rational teaming of the two. There is little danger that our 
state universities will run away with our state governments. We cannot, on 
the other hand, afford to let our state governments run away with our state 
universities. 


NOTE: Chairman of this panel was Otis A. SINGLETARY, Associate Dean, College of Arts and Sch 
ences, University of Texas; the recorder was SAMUEL MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Dean, College 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, The City College, New York. 











Books on Higher Education: Current Trends 


JB HEFFERLIN 


Research Assistant 
School of Education, Stanford University 


Is THE QUALITY OF THE LITERATURE on American higher education 
improving? This question seems to me to be the most significant one we can 
ask at the beginning of a new decade. I suppose all of us would hope for an 
affirmative answer, but there are some observers who would vote “No.” One 
of them, for example—a distinguished university provost—has recently de- 
clared that “considering how dreary educational discussion is, the number of 
people now being bored with it must exceed any previous maximum.” For 
myself, 1 am more optimistic. As a reader I have the impression that the 
quality of educational writing is increasing significantly even though its general 
level remains sadly low. 

As in every field we have a number of informative and even entertaining 
writers. But we similarly have our share of publications that are conceptually 
shoddy, factually inadequate, and stylistically illiterate. And it is this disparity 
between our best and our worst—between the vital and the pedantic, the 
informed and the ill-conceived, the dramatic and the fusty—that I want to 
examine here. 

To indicate a few of the new books of which we can be proud, let me 
separate academic writing into three categories: 1) publications about the 
past of American higher education, 2) those about its present conditions, and 
3) those proposing what its future should be. 

Our past is recorded in academic histories and reminiscences—and these 
reminiscences, I believe, remain the most consistently entertaining part of our 
literature. This belief was strengthened during the past year with W. Lee Storr’s 
collective memories of the deanery in God Bless Our Queer Old Dean, and 
with Henry Wriston’s account of his Brown presidency in Academic Procession. 
Similarly two noteworthy historical studies appeared: William Selden’s informal 
history of accreditation, and William Brickman’s review of academic historiog- 
raphy in the third edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 

If books about our past retain their importance, those about the present 
state of higher education are increasing in significance. To me these descriptions 
and investigations of the actual facts about American colleges and universities 
seem potentially the most important phase of educational writing, but they 
conversely suffer most from inadequate ideas and presentation. The one 
publication of the year that perhaps both demonstrated their potential worth 
and indicated their present deficiencies is Allen Barton’s methodological pam- 
phlet on Studying The Effects of College Education—a sobering technical 
critique of current research on the vital problem of the impact of college on 
the student. 
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The third and last general area of the literature—the criticisms, polemics 
and proposals about what higher education ought to achieve—generates at its 
best both emotional heat and intellectual light. And perhaps the most stimu- 
lating of these varied books during the past year were the controversial Ruml- 
Morrison Memo to a College Trustee, and the powerful Idea of the University 
by the German philosopher, Karl Jaspers. 

These examples illustrate some of the high points of current academic 
writing. I want to turn briefly, however, to the opposite extreme before noting 
the trends in the field. Specifically, I want to suggest six ailments that seem 
to me to continually afflict the literature of higher education. 

Excessive Length: I wish that the length of educational literature would 
correspond more realistically to the amount of new ideas and significant facts 
it contains. Brevity surely is more effective than verbiage—as witness the impact 
of the recent paperback reports by Ruml, McGrath and Reid, and the recent 
committee statements on The Pursuit of Excellence and The Efficiency of 
Freedom. 

Lack of Style: I personally cannot imagine that higher education is as dull 
as some writers imply by their presentation. Yet unfortunately the most readable 
of writers are not always professional specialists in higher education, but instead 
interested nonprofessionals such as Caplow and Riesman from sociology, 
Oppenheimer from physics, and Howard Mumford Jones from English. 

Repetition: Too little of our literature seems to me to be cumulative. Instead 
of building upon existing publications, it merely rewarms them. Thus we read 
rehashes of the same ideas, while the same research problems are thrashed 
with the same inadequate techniques. Is it too much to ask our writers to 
explain to us in what ways their publication adds something new to the rows 
of books about higher education already on our shelves? 

Limited Qualifications: Too much of our literature appears to be written 
by partisans and practitioners rather than scholars. Of course practitioners— 
presidents, registrars, student personnel workers—need to communicate with 
their colleagues. But not all of them are well qualified to interpret American 
higher education to others. We greatly need more scholars of higher education 
who can aid both these practitioners of higher education and the general public. 

Unexplored Topics: Various areas of academic life still remain virtually 
unexplored by the scholars of higher education. To name but four: the problem 
of professorial research, the rise of the research institutes, the question of 
the effect of college on the student, and the impact of society in general and 
of pressure groups in particular upon colleges and universities. 

Ineffective Purpose: Finally I am concerned about the purposes behind some 
of our literature. Most authors, I’m sure, write either to inform or to reform. 
But they cannot achieve this purpose unless they can attract and retain the 
interest of their readers. Moreover, I question whether publication is actually 
the most effective way to achieve reform. Improvements in academic life 
might be better accomplished if writers would occasionally desert their manu- 
scripts for the lecture platform, the mailbox, the faculty meeting, and even 
the president’s office. True, the greatest reformers in American educational 
history put their ideas into writing; but more important, they put them into 
action. 
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Such are some of the strengths and weaknesses of academic writing as one 
reader sees them in 1960. What of the trends and the future of this literature? 
In terms of content we have passed in the last 15 years through a period of 
particular interest in teaching and in general education. At the present moment 
we appear to be concerned with academic government and academic admin- 
istration. And there seems to be evidence of a future increase in books about 
the able student. But to me the most interesting prospect is the forthcoming 
information on the “culture” of the college—the examination of institutions 
as evidenced in the work of Sanford, Riesman, and Pace. 

The most important trend, however—the increase in the quality of the 
literature—hinges on one vital factor: foundation support. I think it is safe 
to say that almost without exception the most significant research and writing 
in higher education today is supported by the foundations. In my opinion 
nothing has strengthened the literature of higher education more than this 
support, and nothing will be of greater consequence for the future of the field 
than its continuation. 

These, then, are one reader’s impressions of the present condition and the 
future trends of academic writing. In summary I for one am most optimistic 
about the future of the literature even though I am not sanguine about its 
current status. 


NOTE: Chairman of this information session was MetveNe D. Haarpee, Professor of Higher 
Education, Florida State University. 





Current Legislative Issues Before Congress and National 


Defense Education Act Progress Report 


CHARLES G. DoBBINS 


Staff Associate 
American Council on Education 


HERE ARE THE CURRENT MAJOR LEGISLATIVE ITEMS affecting 
higher education: 

Federal Assistance in Higher Education Construction. Appropriate federal 
assistance in meeting the construction needs of the colleges and universities 
may be considered in two parts: 

College Housing: A good case can be made to prove the continuation of 
the College Housing Loan Program is the major issue affecting higher educa- 
tion now before Congress. This program has been the means of financing well 
over $1.1 billion in dormitories, dining halls and related facilities. As of March 
1, 1960, the Housing and Home Finance Agency was holding 141 additional 
loan applications from colleges in the amount of $173 million. And the applica- 
tions are still pouring in. Notwithstanding this demand, the President in his 
Budget Messages of 1959 and 1960 recommended elimination of the College 
Housing Loan Program. He has proposed a new program for housing and aca- 
demic facilities under which the institutions would borrow funds in the private 
market at a higher rate. The government would seek to equalize costs to the 
institutions by debt service assistance in the form of federal grants totaling 
$500 million over a period of 20 years. A survey conducted by the American 
Council on Education in 1959 showed that four out of five of the institutions 
replying to a questionnaire preferred the existing College Housing Loan Pro- 
gram to the substitute program offered by the Administration. 

Academic Facilities: A program of loans for academic facilities (classrooms, 
libraries and laboratories) was included in the general housing bill last year, 
but finally was eliminated from the bill upon the insistence of the President. 
Last September, Senator Clark and 22 other senators filed an amendment to 
the school construction bill which would have provided a loan program for 
academic facilities patterned closely after the College Housing Loan Program. 
This amendment was not accepted, but it was agreed that hearings on the 
subject of academic facilities will be scheduled by the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Senator Clark on February 9 introduced a bill 
to provide academic facilities by the same loan plan as is used in the College 
Housing Program, with administration, however, to be in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, rather than in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. In the House, Representative Elliott has announced hearings 
on this general subject before his Subcommittee on Special Education. 

National Defense Education Act. NDEA appropriations for 1959, 1960, 
and 1961, if the 1961 request of the President is honored by Congress, will 
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be $193,350,000 or about 30 per cent less than the authority voted by Congress 
in 1958. 

General University Extension. Hearings are scheduled on the “General 
Extension Act of 1959” introduced more than a year ago, which would establish 
a publicly supported program for General Extension to be operated by state 
universities and land-grant colleges. The bill carries an annual appropriation 
of $20,000 to each state as a basic appropriation. In addition there would be 
authorized an $8 million appropriation to be divided among the states on 
the basis of population, contingent upon each state providing an equal sum 
from available sources. 

Federal Participation in Costs of ROTC Facilities. Proposals in recent years 
for the government to share in the costs of ROTC campus facilities have made 
little progress in spite of a favorable recommendation from the Department 
of Defense. This legislation is opposed by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Limitation of 15 Per Cent on Indirect Costs. Continuing efforts are being 
made to obtain removal of the present 15 per cent limitation on indirect cost 
allowances for institutions doing research on grants made by agencies of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Proposal for Aid to Post-Korean Veterans. Senator Yarborough’s bill, pat- 
terned closely after the program of federal educational benefits provided for 
veterans after World War II, was passed by a vote of 57-31 in the Senate 
last year near the end of the First Session of the 86th Congress. In the House, 
hearings on this legislation before the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs have 
just ended. The legislation is opposed by the Administration largely on budgetary 
grounds, and by the Department of Defense because it is seen as an incentive 
for experienced service men to leave their units at the end of enlistment periods. 


RALPH C. M. FLYNT 


Assistant Commissioner for Legislative and Program Development 
U. S. Office of Education 


WE ARE NOW WELL INTO OUR SECOND FULL YEAR of operation 
in the National Defense Education Act. We have been very gratified with the 
favorable response which it has received from the participating higher institu- 
tions and from the state and local school systems. 

The program of student loans under Title II of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act has been accepted to a far greater extent than had been expected; 
1368 colleges and universities are now making loans to students under the 
program. Approximately 120,000 students will have taken out loans by June 30 
of this year; the average loan is $500; a total of $60,500,000 of federal funds 
has been made available by the Congress for student loans. Institutions have 
matched this with $6,900,000 of their own money. 

The cause of graduate education has been significantly stimulated by Title IV 
of the act. One thousand fellowships were granted in fiscal year 1959, and 
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the participating graduate schools are now in the process of selecting 1500 
additional fellows. Institutions have been paid an average of $2475 on behalf 
of each fellow enrolled. Four hundred and six new or expanded graduate 
programs have been approved in 136 graduate schools. 

Title VI of the act provides for a specialized program of training in the 
teaching of modern foreign languages. Under this program, higher educational 
institutions are conducting 54 short-term institutes enrolling 297 trainees and 
nine full-year institutes enrolling 180 trainees. Four million dollars was ap- 
propriated for this purpose in 1960 and $2 million is requested for 1961. 

Responsibility for the conduct of training programs for counseling and 
guidance personnel is vested in higher institutions by Title V of the act. 
During this year, higher institutions are conducting 84 short-term and 13 
regular session institutes. It is expected that ten additional regular session 
institutes will be provided in 1961. Title VII of the act provides for research 
experimentation and related dissemination activities in the communications 
media. Approximately $4.6 million is being expended under this program, a 
substantial portion of which has been allocated to higher educational institutions 
for research projects. 

Public Law 531 provides for research in the field of education. Of the total 
number of 235 projects now in progress under this program, 220 are being 
conducted in higher education institutions, the total representing 94 per cent. 
In addition, the Office of Education has access to Public Law 480 funds. A 
modest sum of $30,000 is expected to be made available under this program 
to enable us to intensify our studies of comparative education in Burma, 
Indonesia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Colombia. 


NOTE: Chairman of this information session was Eric WorMALD, Associate Director, Association 
of American Colleges. 





Higher Education in Communist China: 
Implications for the U. S. 


C. T. Hu 


Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


SINCE THE COMMUNIST ACCESSION to power, radical changes have 
taken place in all important aspects of Chinese national life. In the field of 
higher education, the first ten years under Communsim may conveniently be 
divided into three developmental stages, the first being that of reorganization 
(1950-1953), the second that of consolidation (1954-1957), and the third and 
current stage, beginning in 1958, has been referred to as the Big Leap Forward. 
The guiding principle is contained in this slogan: “Education must serve the 
needs of proletarian politics and must be combined with productive labor.” The 
objectives of higher education are declared to be: (1) the training of high 
echelon personnel for national construction; (2) the cultivation of the ideal 
of service to the people; (3) fulfilment of the needs of industrial development; 
(4) promotion of scientific and technological education; and (5) provision of 
higher education opportunities for workers and peasants. The full meaning of 
the revolutionary changes in higher education, however, can only be appreci- 
ated in terms of the larger socio-economic picture which has been unfolding 
with increasing clarity. 

In the first place, the Communist regime has completely altered the base and 
composition of higher education. Determined to wipe out the so-called semi- 
feudal and semi-colonial vestiges of the past, the regime has persistently broad- 
ened the social base of higher education by subjecting members of the intelli- 
gentsia or the “old priviliged classes” to a relentless process of “thought re- 
moulding,” and by providing easy access to higher education for the working 
class. While education is emphasized on all levels, the prestige and privileges that 
used to accrue to higher education are being undermined. Associated with this 
is the emphasis upon productive labor from which few are exempted. This is 
not so much an attempt to increase production as a means by which the regime 
hopes to create a new generation of educated people imbued with a healthy 
respect for labor, thereby narrowing and eventually removing the gulf that 
separates the educated from the masses. The so-called Red and Expert univer- 
sities and spare-time colleges which have sprung up all over China and num- 
bering in the hundreds are not a result of a deliberate policy of cheapening 
higher education; rather, they are the products of an educational policy that is 
peculiar to the period of the Big Leap Forward, namely the broadening of the 
social base of higher education. 

Secondly, the principle of practicality has been stressed to such a degree that 
the dominant spirit of higher education in China can be said to be totally utili- 
tarian. Thus, the overwhelming majority of the thousand or more institutions 
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of higher education today are technical colleges of all types, and they are in close 
collaboration with units of production. Science and technology are emphasized 
at the expense of liberal arts and humanistic studies. The foremost function of 
higher education today is to contribute to the task of national construction. 
Higher education has become a symbol of progress and achievement, for 
which all human and natural resources are mobilized with unprecedented 
thoroughness. 

Another special feature of Chinese higher education is its ideological rigidity. 
This can be seen from even a casual examination of the curriculum of any in- 
stitution of higher education, which invariably provides a heavy dose of political 
indoctrination. Communist party cadres assigned to colleges and universities 
remain powerful and are determined to see to it that the political purposes of 
the party are properly served. By relentless ideological control, the regime has 
been able to decide both the academic and professional careers of an ever-ex- 
panding body of students in higher education. 

For the United States, the present state of higher education in China has 
certain implications. The cultural and educational ties which the Americans 
created with so much labor and goodwill have been irreparably severed, with 
the result that in most cases those Chinese intellectuals who were trained either 
in the United States or in American-supported universities in China have been 
subjected to rigorous indoctrination. Their influence in the field of higher edu- 
cation today has been reduced to a vanishing point. To American educators 
who are concerned with the problem of extending educational assistance to 
undeveloped areas throughout the world, Chinese higher education poses a 
serious challenge in that some seemingly desirable results are being achieved 
by what American educators regard as undesirable means. Given the magni- 
tude and intensity of the current Chinese efforts in higher education, it is en- 
tirely probable that some spectacular breakthrough in science and technology 
may take place within the foreseeable future, thereby giving additional credit 
to their system of higher education. 

Since 1958, there seems to be a gradual shift away from the slavish and blind 
imitation of the Soviet Union in higher education matters, as had been the case 
in the earlier phases. The reintroduction of English as a major foreign lan- 
guage, and the slogan “We must learn from wherever we can” seem to indicate 
that among the various possible avenues leading to unofficial Sino-American 
contact, the field of higher education provides a logical ground for resumption 
of cultural relations. 


NOTE: Chairman of this information session was C. ARNOLD ANDERSON, Director, Comparative 
Education Center, The University of Chicago. 



















































Image Studies of Higher Education: Guide Lines for 
Market Research 


JAMES H. CooGAN 


Director, Public Information 
The Pennsylvania State University 








WHY ALL THE RECENT FUROR about “image studies”? Seriously, I think 
it is a simple case of colleges and universities having dragged their feet too 
long insofar as the use of research in public relations is concerned. Research 
is a basic tool of public relations today. And there is ample evidence that 
research is essential to an intelligent appraisal of public attitudes toward higher 
education. 


At Penn State there developed the idea about two years ago, principally 
among trustees and administrators, that we might learn a little about our in- 
stitution by polling its various publics—the students, faculty, alumni, farmers, 
businessmen, high school seniors, high school teachers, legislators, editors, ad 
infinitum. This was motivated by genuine concern—we were growing rapidly 
and would need more and more money to operate, and in that climate it would 
be well to know how Pennsylvanians really felt about us, whether they regarded 
us as the capstone of the state’s public education system, how they rated us 
academically, and what they truly expected of us during the deluge of the 60s. 

This job was put into the hands of a professional firm. The most impor- 
tant result of the study is that it did accelerate several moves which had long 
been contemplated but which had been permitted to lag for want of money 
and/or conviction. The “image” projected by Penn State—it was pleasant to 
hear—was that people generally liked us, they liked the services we rendered, 
and they were impressed on the whole by our academic quality. There was 
some faultfinding, but it wasn’t serious, and it was nothing that could not be 
overcome by a little more planning, a little more effort, or a little more money. 

For example, we had been led to believe that our so-called “bigness” was a 
handicap. Happily, the “image study” proved to our satisfaction that this was 
not so. Of course, some people objected to our bigness but the vast majority 
raised no such hue and cry and when they did they noted that they understood 
we were trying to overcome this by the manner in which we housed and the 
manner in which we counselled our students. They also seemed to recognize 
the obvious advantages of bigness—the wide variety of facilities, the wide range 
of courses and programs, the variety of faculty and student body. 

In the final analysis, I think this study was a good thing and I think more 
colleges and universities should be doing it. The university that does not make 
full use of such a study has only itself to blame; the study at least serves the 
purpose of pointing up strengths and weaknesses, assets and liabilities. 


PauL J. DEUTSCHMANN 


Director, Communications and Research Center, and 
Professor, General Communication Arts 
Michigan State University 


TALK OF THE “IMAGES” OF COMPLEX SOCIAL organizations is heard 
with increasing frequency. Part of this stems from the use of “image” terminol- 
ogy among the public relations men of business and industry. In the spring 
of 1959, I endeavored to investigate the “images” or “meanings” of several 
universities to their student bodies. In addition to being interested in the over- 
all “image,” I wanted information on the meanings of some essential compo- 
nents of the university as far as its students were concerned. 
Three clusters of components were singled out for the study: 


1. An academic cluster (represented by persons: president, academic dean, 
professor, advisor; additionally such items as courses, grades, degrees, 
and library). 


2. An extracurricular cluster (represented by coaches, athletics, and 
dates). 


3. A regulatory cluster (represented by dean of sudents, regulations, and 
dormitories). 


The consequent success of the study suggests to me that our approach is of 
manifest utility to those concerned with “images” of institutions of higher 
education. In many ways, the results were almost too unambiguous. They pin- 
point strengths and weaknesses in institutional images. They also suggest 
priorities in attacking problem areas and provide some clues as to what should 
or should not be emphasized in an information program. 

Beyond practical utility, the method used has possibilities in more basic 
research into communication and attitude structure. Additional investigation 
may well help illuminate the mechanisms involved in the development of images 
of complex social objects. We are planning more detailed analysis of our results, 
as well as additional studies, which we hope will throw further light on the 
problem. 

Our work was specially designed to capture the relationship between the 
global image and the components which help make up that image for the 
student public. It seems equally feasible to develop tests which would get at the 
relationships between global images and relevant components for other publics, 
such as alumni, townspeople, parents, and others whose images are important 
to universities. 





JOHN FORBES 


Assistant Secretary, Commission on Colleges and Universities 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


WHEN WE IN THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION constructed our 
theory of college self-study, we accidentally premised it upon the notion of 
the institutional image. At the time we were not aware of this fact, but upon 
analyzing our theory we have discovered to our surprise that a prime assump- 
tion implicit in our thinking is that all people who have a stake in an institu- 
tion of higher education operate from a mental vision of what that institution 
is and what it should become ideally. We begin our theory with the assump- 
tion that a college or university exists on paper in its charter, in its catalogs, 
in its handbooks, and in its various promotional materials. A college exists 
in its physical facilities, in its staff, and in its educational activities. And a 
college exists in the images that people have about it which they acquire 
through word-of-mouth communication regarding the literary, physical, human, 
and operational realities of the enterprise. 

Demands for better education voiced by people who have a stake in an insti- 
tution give rise, we think, to expressions of need for introspection on the cam- 
pus. Authorization of a formal self-study by the faculty and the governing board 
assures that comprehensive introspection will take place. /nstitutional prob- 
lem-solving provides people who have a stake in a college with the opportunity 
to voice problems which prevent their institution from operating at peak effi- 
ciency. Self-study coordination acts as a liaison agent in shuttling proposals 
for institutional improvement from problem-solvers to policy-makers and, in 
cases where proposals need additional study, from policy-makers back to 
problem-solvers. 

Institutional policy-making creates a new institutional image by officially 
acting upon proposals for educational improvement so that they can be put 
into actual operation on the campus. A planning resources pool is a means of 
drawing together all of those devices which are useful to a study staff in identi- 
fying crucial problems of operation and in identifying alternative solutions to 
their problems in a pervasive manner. A secretarial services pool is a device 
which aims to minimize the drudgery of conducting a self-study. 

Writing the self-study report provides an institution with one standard base 
or foundation literary image of what it has become as a result of self-study. 
Creating a new public image of the college can be achieved by utilizing the 
self-study report as a basis for revising all other documents used by an institu- 
tion to build its literary image for public consumption. 











JAMES JORDAN 


Director, University Relations 
State University of Iowa 


IMAGE STUDIES, BOTH INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL, will take on in- 
creasing importance in the evolution of institutions of higher education. It 
behooves the institution to seek to identify its purposes, standards, methods, and 
achievements with the needs of the society and the special constituencies it 
seeks to serve, if it is to receive and deserve the understanding and support 
needed to accomplish its task. 

Self-evaluation is the means for determining the true character of an insti- 
tution, and from it can come new strength—sometimes through the revela- 
tion of weakness. An institution must first understand itself if it is to convey 
to the public an accurate and fair image. And it should not be forgotten that 
the greatest part of the total public image of the institution is made by the 
impacts which its administrators, faculty members, students, and nonacademic 
staff members have upon individual members of the public in whatever way 
those impacts come about. Self-evaluation helps to establish the original 
“message” which the institution needs to put before the public. 

Yet the problem of gaining attention for these messages has become in- 
creasingly difficult, due to the increasing complexity of life, the numerous 
demands upon the individual’s powers of attention, the growing and increas- 
ingly mobile population, and the multiplication and growth of institutions of 
all varieties. The public relations function is to help bridge the gap between 
the institution and the individual through communicating the institutional con- 
sensus: the internal image which the institution holds of itself. For this com- 
munication process to proceed most efficiently and economically, it is vital to 
take, and to continue to take, such measures of the public image of the insti- 
tution as can be made with the best techniques available. 

Building of public images is becoming both easier and at the same time 
more difficult. Easier, because society is now concerned about higher educa- 
tion and its attention is focused more and more sharply by the exploding popu- 
lation, the rapid advance of technology and the tremendous increase in new 
knowledge, so that higher education is increasingly recognized as a “national 
resource” upon which the future of society is dependent. More difficult, be- 
cause these same influences will probably place greater burdens upon higher 
education than it can logically be expected to bear, and there is little chance 
that the total higher educational establishment can grow sufficiently in time 
to accommodate these new demands. 


NOTE: Chairman of this information session was FRANK L. ASHMORE, Executive Director, Ameri- 
can College Public Relations Association. 
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New National Programs in Higher Education: 


Educational Services, Inc. 





GILBERT OAKLEY, JR. 
Vice President and General Manager 
Educational Services, Inc. 






IN AT LEAST TWO RESPECTS the course in physics prepared by the 
Physical Science Study Committee may have considerable significance for higher 
education. One of these flows from the manner in which the course was pre- 
pared, and the other from the manner in which it has been introduced to the 
high school teacher. 

The PSSC course is unique in that its preparation was directed intellectually 
by professional scientists. This must not be taken to mean that the course 
was prepared by professional physicists alone. At least as many practicing 
high school teachers participated in the detailed work of making the course. 
The pedagogical elements in the course bear their mark strongly, but the 
scholarship in the course represents almost exclusively the judgments of 
professional scholars. 

As a consequence, the course calls upon the student to comprehend rather 
than memorize. It appeals to experience rather than to authority, and in the 
laboratory it seeks to make that evidence available at first hand. 

Such an approach creates major problems. The vast majority of high school 
students have never been asked to exercise their own judgment until they 
meet the questions that this course poses, and it is not unusual for a class 
in PSSC physics to flounder in bewilderment during the first month or six 
weeks of the school year. But we have found that for most students this 
bewilderment changes to active interest when it becomes clear what is expected 
of them. 

We have been very encouraged by most of the reactions to this new approach. 
If our course can accelerate the shift from memorization to comprehension 
in physics, and if similar attitudes increase in other areas of high school study. 
the body of students entering college will be quite different from what we 
find today. In the field of physics, this is already reflected in the formation 
of a group of college teachers who will seek to take advantage, in the colleges, 
of the foundations we are seeking to lay in the high school. 

The solving of some old problems has uncovered interesting new possibilities 
which are made more approachable by the current work. It is our hope that 
the results of the educational and learning research now beginning and under- 
way will yield still better approaches to the teaching of physics which can 
be incorporated into the PSSC course as quickly as possible. 








NOTE: Talks on three other national programs in higher education were presented at this infor- 
mation session by O. C. CARMICHAEL, Chairman of the Board, Learning Resources Institute; HAROLD 
Gores, President, Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc.; and CorBIN GWALTNEY, Executive 
Editor, Editorial Projects for Education. These talks were not transcribed and are not available 
at AHE Headquarters. Chairman of this information session was Ropert G. BONE, President, 
Illinois State Normal University. 
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Report on Developments in 


Segregation-Desegregation 


MarVIN D. WALL 
Acting Executive Director 
Southern Education Reporting Service 


DESEGREGATION BEGAN IN PUBLIC COLLEGES of most Southern and 
border states well ahead of the U. S. Supreme Court’s history-making decision 
on school desegregation in 1954. And since 1954, institutions of higher learning 
have continued desegregation at a faster pace than public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

The Supreme Court ruled segregation in public schools unconstitutional on 
May 17, 1954, discarding the 58-year-old doctrine of “separate but equal” first 
laid down in Plessy versus Ferguson. Prior to 1954, the 17 Southern and border 
states, plus the District of Columbia, maintained segregated elementary and 
secondary schools, except for a few communities having only a few Negro 
children to educate from time to time. 

College desegregation already had been started—as much as 18 years before 
—by court order or voluntary action in Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. Of these states, only Louisiana maintains complete 
segregation in its elementary and secondary schools today. 

Southern Education Reporting Service found in its last semiannual survey 
of the Southern region that desegregation continues to increase in institutions 
of higher learning. Of the 195 formerly all-white institutions, 124 in 14 states 
are desegregated in practice or principle, compared to 117 in 13 states reported 
in a similar survey the previous year. 

Eighteen of the 30 formerly all-Negro institutions are desegregated. This 
makes 142 of 225 public institutions of higher learning in the region that will 
accept students of another race. 

The same survey showed a smaller percentage of desegregation in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the Southern region. The area, with a total 
of 6,973 public school districts, has 748 school districts desegregated out of 
its 2,849 districts having members of both races. 

Four Deep South states—Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina 
—maintain complete segregation in all public schools, from elementary grades 
through the college level. 

As early as 1936, Maryland desegregated its first public college, opening the 
University of Maryland law school to Negroes under court order. All its tax- 
supported colleges and universities now operate under desegregation policies. 
All 23 biracial public school districts in the state have desegregation policies 
but only 14 are integrated in fact. 

In the mid-twenties, West Virginia admitted Negro students to extension 
classes of West Virginia University. In 1938, Negroes were admitted to the 
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university’s graduate and professional schools. Within days of the 1954 Supreme 

Court decision, state officials ended segregation at all college levels. All 43 of 
the state’s biracial public school districts have begun or completed desegrega- 
tion. 

Arkansas voluntarily desegregated in 1948, admitting a Negro graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Arkansas. All nine public colleges and universities 
in Arkansas have been desegregated voluntarily in practice or principle since 
1955, without lawsuits or incidents. An estimated 38 Negroes are enrolled in 
previously all-white colleges this year. In the lower grades, the state has some 
desegregation in nine of 228 biracial school districts—including Little Rock— 
with 98 Negroes actually enrolled in integrated schools. 

Oklahoma admitted its first Negro to the University of Oklahoma in 1948. 
The state waited until after the Supreme Court’s implementing decision of 1955 
before abolishing segregation at all colleges. Of the estimated 251 biracial pub- 
lic school districts, 187 are believed to have desegregated. 

The University of Kentucky opened its graduate schools to Negroes in 1949 
under federal court orders and later opened its undergraduate schools without 
further litigation. All eight of the state-supported colleges and universities are 
desegregated in practice or principle. Of the state’s 172 biracial school districts, 
123 are desegregated, with about 12,000 Negroes attending school with whites. 

Negroes first entered a tax-supported school in Louisiana in 1950, when a 
court ordered them admitted to Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge. 
Integration of other state institutions of higher learning has been quiet—almost 
secretive. Approximately 700 Negroes are enrolled in five state-supported col- 
leges and universities desegregated under court order. 

A state court opened the University of Missouri to Negroes in 1950. All tax- 
supported colleges are desegregated in practice or principle. Although the state 
no longer reports enrollment by race, about 200 of an estimated 214 biracial 
school districts are believed to have desegregated schools. 

Delaware opened its only white college to Negroes in 1950 under a state 
court order. Both the previously all-white and all-Negro state colleges have been 
desegregated. Delaware has desegregation in 19 of 51 biracial public school dis- 
tricts, with 6,328 Negroes attending schools with whites. 

A U. S. Supreme Court decision opened the University of Texas to Negroes 
in 1950. Twenty-eight of 51 public colleges and universities are desegregated 
in practice or principle today. About 3,300 Negroes attended desegregated 
classes in 125 of the 720 biracial districts of Texas. 

The University of Virginia was the first public college in the state to desegre- 
gate. A court order compelled it to admit a Negro to the law school in 1950. 
There has been no litigation at the college level since then and four of seven 
state colleges now have Negroes enrolled. Below the college level, 105 Negroes 
attend classes with white students in six localities. 

All three branches of the University of North Carolina have been desegre- 
gated since five Negroes entered the university law school in 1951. Of the state’s 
17 tax-supported colleges and universities, six have accepted students of an- 
other race. At the grade school level, 34 Negroes attend schools with whites in 
seven of the state’s 174 biracial districts. 


All but two of Tennessee’s state-supported institutions of higher learning 
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have desegregated since the University of Tennessee admitted Negroes as grad- 
uate students under a court order in 1952. However, these two schools are 
under the state board of education, which has removed race as a factor for 
admission. Four of Tennessee’s 153 school districts are desegregated, with 169 
Negroes attending schools with whites. 

The District of Columbia moved quickly to desegregate after the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 decision. The district merged its two uniracial colleges and began 
complete desegregation of its public grade schools in 1954. 

Florida was the most recent Southern state to desegregate at the college level. 
The University of Florida admitted a Negro to its law school in 1958 under 
federal court order. Another Negro entered the medical school in 1959. The 
law student left school for unspecified reasons in January and only the medical 
student remains. The integration policy extends to other state schools but there 
have been no other applications. Two Dade County schools began Florida’s 
first and only desegregation below the college level in the 1959-60 term. 


NOTE: Chairman of this information session was Wooprow M. STRICKLER, Executive Vice 
President, University of Louisville. 
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M. M. CHAMBERS 


Visiting Professor of Higher Education 
Center for the Study of Higher Education 
The University of Michigan 





THE CENTER FOR THE STUDY of Higher Education of the University of 
Michigan, now in its second year, has several functions, of which research is 
one—but not the principal one, unless research is taken in a broad sense. The 
primary aim is to prepare and improve college and university administrators. 
One of the major methods is by means of part-time internships of greater or 
lesser length in the offices of selected vice presidents and deans at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan or at neighboring institutions of different types. Experience 
as members of inspection teams of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, or as ‘observers accompanying them, has been had at 
frequent intervals by several of our postdoctoral fellows. Each year we have 
from four to six of these fellows. To date we have had some associate profes- 
sors, some department heads, two deans of men, one dean of the faculty, and 
one president. Six out of ten have come from public institutions and four from 
private colleges. Four state universities have been represented. 

The Center also has formal teaching functions in conjunction with the de- 
partment of higher education in the School of Education. It has at any one 
time about 45 active graduate students, nearly all above the master’s level. The 
work in seminars and on dissertations adds up to a varied research program. 
We are gratified that some of this is interdisciplinary. 

Our annual report for 1958-59 lists 20 publications by nine fellows and ad- 
vanced graduate students connected with the Center, and 17 publications by the 
five faculty members. A substantial volume by the director, Algo D. Henderson, 
on Policies and Practices in Higher Education, is scheduled to be published by 
Harper & Brothers in June 1960. Other faculty research contemplated over the 
next two or three years and now in various stages includes a study of baccalau- 
reate origins of 23,000 college teachers; a new study of the place and functions 
of the community college; a study of the economics and financing of higher 
education; and a ten-year review and analysis of the developing and emergent 
legal aspects of higher education. These will probably be largely individual un- 
dertakings, in which each participant—professor or student—will have complete 
freedom of choice and will not be asked to work as a technician on a cut-and- 
dried assignment not of his own conception. Apparently the Center has an eye 
on “the primary value of human individuality in a progressively conformist 
world.” It could be that this principle has validity in the development of ad- 
ministrators as educational leaders. 


Roy M. HALL 


Assistant Commissioner for Research 
U. S. Office of Education 


THE COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM supports among others, 
projects related to the field of higher education. In the findings of the projects 
already completed there are indications of the promise that further research 
in this area holds out to us. 

As an illustration of some of these findings and their implications, one 
project, titled “An Exploratory Study of Factors Influencing the Choice of 
College Teaching As a Career,” conducted by John E. Stecklein and Ruth E. 
Eckert of the University of Minnesota, has shown that college teachers seem to 
have entered this field more by accident than by deliberate design. College 
students did not have college teaching in mind during their undergraduate 
years, nor were they encouraged to consider this field by their own teachers 
and counselors. This points to the fact that a well-organized effort to identify 
and enlist promising candidates for future service as college teachers is 
greatly needed. 

The same study also indicated that college teachers begin their service rather 
late, often as many as five or ten years later than the young scientist, engineer, 
or business executive does. Since most candidates must support themselves 
and often their growing families during their years of graduate training, this 
finding implies that scholarship and fellowship provisions should be considerably 
strengthened. 

Another study, “Critical Thinking, Attitudes, and Values in Higher Edu- 
cation,” conducted by Paul L. Dressel of Michigan State University, indicated 
that both males and females changed significantly in their degree of stereotypy, 
their critical thinking ability, and their traditional values during their freshman 
year at college. The change was in the direction of less stereotypy, improved 
critical thinking, and more emergent values. 

This study implies that in a world that changes as rapidly as ours we need 
to develop individuals who are more receptive to change, who think critically 
and who are less likely to place things in nice neat categories. The evidence 
from this study seems to indicate that even a year of college education helps 
to produce such individuals. 





PauL A. HEIST 


Consultant 
Center for the Study of Higher Education 
University of California at Berkeley 


THE RESEARCH PROGRAM at the Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation at Berkeley is in its fourth year. Several of the early studies have been 
completed, work on others of a longitudinal nature continues, and one addi- 
tional large scale project was initiated during the past year. 

Among the major published reports the first to appear was the Autonomy 
of Public Colleges: The Challenge of Coordination. This extensive report, both 
descriptive and evaluative, presents the results of an investigation of the or- 
ganization and operation of statewide coordinating agencies in 12 states. A 
survey of junior college education in some 70 two-year institutions in 15 states 
was completed by Leland Medsker and published under the title, The Junior 
College: Progress and Prospect. A sociological study of the development of the 
San Jose Junior College by Burton Clark was published under the title, The 
Open Door College. This investigation was concerned with the problems ex- 
perienced by a new college in finding its place in a community in which nu- 
merous other facilities for education were already available to the local high 
school graduates. 

The major portion of a fourth book, the first volume on student character- 
istics, has been submitted to the publishers. This report includes a number of 
intensive studies of college-going and survival rates in selected states and one 
on variations in selectivity of incoming students of American higher education 
as a whole. John Darley has served as head author and editor of this volume. 
Also, a collection of papers delivered at a conference on college selection and 
admission are currently being published as a monograph. T. R. McConnell, 
Chairman of the Center, who is on leave this year while at the Advanced Center 
for the Study of the Behavioral Sciences, is preparing a book and other publi- 
cations synthesizing much of the research presently completed at the Berkeley 
Center. 

Studies presently in progress at the Center include the following: (1) a lon- 
gitudinal study of winners and near-winners of National Merit Scholarships; 
(2) a study of the factors which bear upon the number of high school grad- 
uates from different socio-economic backgrounds and different ability levels 
who enter college; (3) a study of differential selectivity and institutional im- 
pact in selected colleges; (4) a study of the diversity of characteristics of stu- 
dents in medical and dental schools; (5) a study of the junior college teacher 
using biographical and sociological data from a comprehensive questionnaire 
returned by approximately 3500 teachers; and (6) longitudinal studies of the 
students in one technical institute and in another college educating artists and 
art teachers. 
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CHARLES H. RUSSELL 
Assistant to the Executive Officer 
Institute of Higher Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


THE INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION has, since its origin in 1956, 
been engaged in a study of liberal education in eight undergraduate profes- 
sional fields. The fields incorporated in the study annually account for over 80 
per cent of all the graduates of professional curriculums in the U.S. and over 52 
per cent of all first degrees offered. They include agriculture, business adminis- 
tration, education, engineering, journalism, music, nursing, and pharmacy. 

The inquiry into liberal education in these fields has been completed, and 
some of its results published. Journals have published historical essays on the 
development of the ideas of leading educators and practitioners about liberal 
education in nursing, pharmacy, dentistry, medicine, and law. The Bureau of 
Publications at Teachers College, Columbia University, has published three 
monographs including: Liberal Education in the Professions, by Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, Executive Officer of the Institute; The Liberal Arts as Viewed by Faculty 
Members in Professional Schools, by Paul Dressel, Lewis B. Mayhew, and 
Earl J. McGrath; and Liberal Education and Nursing, by Charles H. Russell. 
Similar reports concerning the other fields will be released. Two other mono- 
graphs, covering collateral studies, Are Liberal Arts Colleges Becoming Pro- 
fessional Schools? by McGrath and Russell, and The Graduate School and the 
Decline of Liberal Education by McGrath have also been published. 

Other studies completed during the past three years have included an his- 
torically based statistical comparison of degrees awarded in liberal arts and 
professional fields, a study of the rise of specialized instruction in academic 
and professional subjects since 1850, and a survey of the opinions of faculty 
members in the liberal arts concerning liberal education. The Institute has also 
cooperated with the Commission on the Survey of Dentistry in the United 
States in sponsoring a survey of the attitudes of faculty members in dental 
schools concerning the nature and purposes of preprofessional study. 

At the present time the Institute has under preparation a study contrasting 
the proportions of liberal arts courses in programs of teacher education with 
the proportions in other professional fields, and by June 1960 will have com- 
pleted an investigation of the size of classes in 15 independent liberal arts 
colleges. Investigations contemplated for the future include: an examination of 
the differences between the stated objectives of education by members of pro- 
fessional faculties and the actual curricular content of the courses of study 
designed by these faculties; an experimental project in curriculum construc- 
tion; the preparation of a manual for the efficient management of colleges and 
universities; and a survey of agricultural education. 










HALL T. SPRAGUE 


Staff Associate 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 


RECENT RESEARCH EFFORTS OF PARTICULAR IMPORTANCE being 
carried out by three regional agencies in higher education are: 

The New England Board of Higher Education: NEBHE is sponsoring three 
research projects in the area of faculty personnel. The first is concerned with 
undergraduates’ knowledge about and attitudes toward college teaching and 
college teachers. Two other studies, in the fields of philosophy and zoology, 
are concerned with discovering which departments have and are producing 
disproportionately large or small numbers of college teachers, and why. “Facts 
About New England Colleges and Universities,” published late in 1959, con- 
tains information obtained through questionnaires on types of institutions, 
tuition and fees, enrollment, faculty, and staff. A survey of present and projected 
enrollments and faculty needs in New England colleges and universities has 
been conducted, and data are being tabulated. 

The Southern Regional Education Board: In the spring of 1959, a ques- 
tionnaire survey was made of career plans of college seniors. A second ques- 
tionnaire will secure information on the following: major in college, influences 
on decision to major in certain subjects, occupation decided upon, time at 
which the decision to pursue certain occupations was made, and other detailed 
information on students who are planning to go on to graduate work. In 
cooperation with the Conference of Southern Graduate Deans, SREB has done 
a study on the length of doctoral training. The questionnaire findings are now 
being analyzed. During 1959, Walter C. Eells revised his earlier bibliography 
on college teachers which was published by SREB. A survey of college teacher 
preparation programs in Southern institutions was completed during 1959, and 
a report by A. D. Allbright was published. 

The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education: A study of the 
West’s medical man power needs has been completed. The purpose of this 
study was to determine the future need for doctors and increased training 
facilities in the next ten years. A survey on institutional research in the West 
was made to assess the extent and type of institutional research being carried 
out in Western colleges and universities. In December 1959, the first five 
sections of a Fact Book on Western Higher Education were mailed out to 
750 Western educators. Further sections of the Fact Book will be prepared 
and distributed during 1960. Through questionnaire surveys, WICHE will 
collect data, specific to certain graduate and professional fields, on student 
migration, capacity for potential growth of departments, areas of specialization 
within departments, number of degree candidates enrolled by department, and 
growth potential of certain departments, utilizing current facilities and per- 
sonnel. 





ELMER WEST 


Director 
Office of Statistical Information and Research 
American Council on Education 


In GENERAL, RESEARCH in higher education (actually, on higher educa- 
tion) is moving rapidly. There is an increasing awareness of the fact that 
questions are being asked to which we do not know the answers, that we “re- 
search” everything but our own efforts, and that it is apt to become embarrass- 
ing to us if we do not learn more about what we do, how we do it, and with 
what results. All at once, higher education has become a “national” interest 
and a “national” problem. Research is needed in practically every area of 
higher education. It took business many, many years to develop an acceptable 
reporting system which enables the public to have some ideas, or at least 
speculations, on what is happening. It may take higher education that long 
unless there is developed an awareness of the necessity for such systems. 

The study of problems by the use of poorly designed questionnaires, sent to 
improperly selected samples of colleges, will be an inadequate solution to 
these and other problems. But even these questionnaires must be made known 
to others so that the bad may be eliminated and the good exploited. We need 
so much more data and more research. We need better data on numbers; we 
need research on the meaning of quality, and on the matching of quality in 
students with quality in departments and institutions. We need research on 
the effect of a time-centered concept of undergraduate education which seems 
to equate four years with education, and on the meaning of a doctorate program. 

The most hopeful evaluation of research in higher education comes from 
the increasing recognition of these needs. Unfortunately, however, too much 
time is being used in preparing and in answering questionnaires, many of 
which have little to do with the collection of needed data, or with research 
on education. 

Who is doing the current questionnaire research? Through January of this 
year our office published and distributed 34 reports on questionnaires. Of all 
the questionnaires mentioned in these reports in over two years, 52% came 
from colleges and universities, and another 3% came from educational or- 
ganizations with a campus address. Less than 10% came from all government 
agencies, including the U.S. Office of Education, which had only 8.7% of 
the total. 

Whether the recent quantitative decrease in questionnaires has been accom- 
panied by an increase in quality might be debatable. I believe, however, that 
it has. We have not received a questionnaire of more than 100 pages in length 
for some time. We don’t now get quite as many of the type which says: “I am 
making a study of problems in higher education. Please send me your list.” 


NOTE: Chairman of this information session was FRANK W. Hussarp, Assistant Executive Secre- 
ay Pan ag Services, National Education Association, and Secretary, Council for Research 
lucation. 
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The Professor’s Personal Finances: Insurance and 


Retirement 


GEORGE F. KEANE 


Advisory Officer, Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association and College Retirement Equities Fund 


THE PAST TEN YEARS HAVE BEEN years of marked growth and develop- 
ment in college staff benefit plans. Approximately 90% of college teachers are 
now covered by retirement plans, 60% by life insurance plans, 85% by basic 
hospital-surgical-medical insurance and 30% by major medical expense in- 
surance. The past decade has also brought Social Security coverage to 97% of 
private colleges and universities and to 84% of the publicly supported colleges 
and universities. For the large majority of college teachers, these staff benefit 
plans and Social Security form the basis for personal financial planning in 
providing protection against the economic hazards of death, disability, and old 
age. 

RETIREMENT. Social Security and the college retirement plan constitute the 
principal sources of professors’ retirement income. The generally accepted goal 
is that these two sources should provide a pension of at least 50% of the aver- 
age of the final five or ten years salary. The outlook for meeting these goals 
is good. There has been a marked trend towards increasing retirement plan 
contributions and nearly two-thirds of the TIAA-CREF participants are cov- 
ered under plans with contributions in excess of 10% of salary. The majority 
of colleges and universities participate in TIAA and in CREF, designed to pro- 
vide a measure of purchasing power protection for teachers in their retire- 
ment years. Professors covered under other retirement systems are at some 
disadvantage because they usually forfeit earned benefits if they leave the sys- 
tem before retirement, and they also generally lack purchasing power protec- 
tion after retirement. Important supplementary sources of retirement protection 
consist of savings, investments, and home ownership. 

Pensions for professors already retired or retiring within the next few years 
may fall below the 50% goal for several reasons, including the sharp infla- 
tion of recent years. To compensate for this, an increasing number of colleges 
are providing supplementary benefits. Additional annuity purchases, perhaps 
through the salary reduction option of the “20% Rule” can benefit some. De- 
ferred retirement or employment after retirement through the Retired Pro- 
fessors Registry can also help. 

LIFE INSURANCE. The two questions college staff members ask most fre- 
quently when buying life insurance are: “How much insurance should I have?” 
and “What type of insurance should I buy?” The amount of insurance needed 
will vary widely, but generally is greatest when the breadwinner is young. For 
this reason, he generally needs maximum coverage at minimum cost and should 
buy mainly term or family-income policies. By careful coordination of per- 
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sonal insurance with group insurance and the survivor benefits of Social Se- 
curity, he will probably find that a reasonably adequate personal insurance 
program is well within his financial means. A large number of college teachers 
take advantage of TIAA’s free insurance advisory service. They purchased $40 
million of new life insurance directly from TIAA in 1959, a sixfold increase 
over purchases in 1949, 

MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE. Great strides have been made in this field 
in the past 25 years. About 85% of college teachers are covered by basic 
hospital and surgical insurance, mainly Blue Cross-Blue Shield. This pro- 
vides varying, but generally good coverage for illness or injury requiring hos- 
pitalization. It covers very few out-of-hospital expenses and is not intended 
to cover the unusually serious illness or injury, or those requiring prolonged 
treatment. This led to the important development of Major Medical Expense 
Insurance as a supplement to basic hospital-surgical coverage. The essential 
features of Major Medical Insurance are: a large amount of coverage, such as 
$15,000 per person; a broad coverage of expenses, including out-of-hospital 
expenses; co-insurance to control costs; and a deductible, similar to that found 
in automobile collision insurance, to eliminate many smaller claims. About 
30% of teachers are already covered and the coverage is expanding rapidly. 

DISABILITY INSURANCE. A period of prolonged total disability is probably the 
worst financial catastrophy that can befall a person. Most colleges have formal 
or informal provision for salary continuation during short-term disability, but 
no provision for long-term disability. TIAA, working under a Ford Foundation 
grant, has developed group insurance for long-term total disability, and this 
coverage is gradually gaining acceptance. Retirement plans generally provide 
a limited protection in event of disability, but this is generally not satisfactory 
unless disability occurs near retirement age. Social Security entered the field 
in 1958 with income benefits for disabled persons over age 50. This age may 
be lowered this year. Individual disability income insurance is available, but 
should be purchased after careful study. 

THE VALUE OF FRINGE BENEFITS. College payments for staff benefits today 
represent a significant part of the staff members’ total compensation. College 
teachers may be below salary levels of industry, but are generally ahead 
in the area of pensions and insurance. A true comparison of the professor’s 
relative position should include the value of these benefits as well as salary. 


NOTE: Chairman of this information session was ARNOLD E. Joya, President, Fresno State Col- 
lege; resource persons were Ray C. MAUL, Assistant Director, Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association, and J, FLETCHER WELLEMEYER, Project Director, Salary Study, Association for 
Higher Education. 





Trends in the Placement of College Teachers 





LiLoyp D. BERNARD 


Manager, School and College Placement Service 
University of California at Berkeley 


FROM THE POINT OF VANTAGE OF A PLACEMENT OFFICER, four 
trends and four problem areas in college-teacher placement appear: 

The first trend is that of an increase in the demand for college teachers. 
The work load of a typical institutional placement office has increased 100 
per cent in the last five years. There is every reason to expect a similar increase 
in the next five years. This means more staff and more budgetary support. 
The second trend is toward reorganizing intra-institutional facilities for place- 
ment. Instructional departments are increasingly becoming involved with 
central placement office activities. More staff has been added in placement 
offices, more use is being made of machine processes, printed forms and direct 
communication between employers, university personnel and candidates. A 
third trend is for employers to make more use of placement offices. As one 
placement officer has put it, “Presidents and deans have discovered placement 
offices. Department heads have not discovered us as yet.” The fourth trend is 
toward better recruitment procedures on the part of employers: more long- 
term educational planning, careful job descriptions, and well-developed recruit- 
ment procedures. 

The problems that are most pressing and that require the combined attention 
of employers and placement officers are the need for a better understanding of 
qualifications for a given position, the necessity of proper preparation and use 
of confidential placement files, the need for competitive salaries, and the need 
to choose staff members who will be congenial as members of the academic 
communities to which they are invited. 

Perhaps the extremity of the present teacher shortage may result in better 
techniques of preparation, selection, and use of college faculty members. Some 
permanent values may accrue to the practice of personnel administration. 
Let us hope so. 
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EarRL E. MOSIER 


Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education 
New Jersey State Department of Education 


SHEER NUMERICAL DEMAND is not the only problem of college-teacher 
placement. Six specific additional areas of concern are crucial to any thor- 
ough discussion of college-teacher placement. 

The first of these may be subsumed under the broad heading of geography. 
The staffs of the elementary and secondary schools tend to be recruited from 
the graduates of local colleges or at least within a limited geographical area. 
There are more than 1200 colleges and universities devoted to the prepara- 
tion of these teachers on this level. Unfortunately, far fewer institutions— 
about 150—prepare new college teachers. Resources from the nation at large 
must be tapped in an attempt to meet the overwhelming demand. Clearly, the 
needs of higher education in certain areas can never be met only by obtaining 
the services of potential college teachers about to enter upon new careers. The 
seasoned veteran, yearning to seize a greater professional challenge if made 
available, must come to the attention of these institutions in serious need 
of his particular services. This is my second area of concern: How can in- 
service talent and the professional interests of college teachers be made known 
in such a fashion that their proper distribution and placement are accom- 
plished? Closely allied to this issue is a better understanding of the needs of 
prospective candidates. By placing in proper perspective a focus on the rami- 
fications of existing faculty vacancies clearly described in all announcements 
for recruitment purposes, a recognized need can be met. If we are to attract 
the capable individuals we desire, we must provide them with a concise view 
of all phases of their expectations and responsibilities. 

The fourth area of concern is an examination of the operational structure 
of the internal placement function. We need to ask: Have specifications been 
established reflecting the staffing needs of the various departments in a clear 
and definitive manner and brought to the attention of the individuals who are 
responsible for their implementation? Are these individuals properly trained, 
oriented, qualified, and experienced? Is the total internal placement function 
considered a team responsibility? 

Statistics reveal that for every current teacher, an additional faculty mem- 
ber will be needed to staff the colleges before the close of the 60s. Will exist- 
ing college teacher-training institutions be able to answer the demand as they 
are now organized? This is my fifth concern. The sixth and final issue is one 
of research. We need to devise research methods that will appraise and de- 
termine the extent to which universities are realistically preparing the poten- 
tial college teacher in their confines. 








JOSEPH V. TOTARO 


Director, Teacher Placement Bureau 
University of Wisconsin 


THESE ARE WHAT I BELIEVE TO BE some of the salient trends in the 
placement of college teachers: 


A marked rise in the demand for college teachers. This has been reflected 
in a stepped-up placement work load approximating 20 per cent annually over 
the past several years. 


Evidence of greater concern for, more serious focus on, and better organ- 
ized approaches to problems of staff recruitment. Employing officials are put- 
ting increased reliance on the services offered by placement offices. But they 
must give continued consideration to: a) revision and professionalization of 
recruitment procedures, especially as these relate to arranging and conducting 
campus interviews; b) more careful development of job specifications, being 
more realistic about the supply of available candidates with the earned doc- 
torate; c) making effective use of institutional placement services, achieving 
coordination rather than duplication of efforts; d) improving practices for 
screening prospective staff, including the more intelligent use of confidential 
placement credentials; e) selecting staff who will be competent in, acceptable 
to, and satisfied with their new institutions, and assist them to adjust to campus 
and community life; and f) long-range planning for future staff needs. 


Considerable improvement in employment opportunities for young, rela- 
tively inexperienced persons with the doctorate. 


Direct relationship between the quality, prestige, size, curriculums, financial 
support, and salary structure of an institution and its ability to attract new staff. 


A larger number of institutions becoming involved in the training of college 
and university staff, both at the doctoral level and below. They also provide 
more extensive formal placement services for their graduates. 


A number of practices to counter faculty shorages: employment of retired 
professors, military personnel, and individuals with appropriate business and 
government experience; the use of part-time staff, or persons less qualified than 
was formerly the case; increase in the number of larger classes, reduction of 
overlapping course offerings, and greater student responsibility for learning; 
and the use of television, films, and teaching machines. 
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Guy A. WEsT 


President 
Sacramento State College 


COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS, desperately aware of their personnel prob- 
lem and appreciative of assistance in its solution, are learning how to co- 
operate more effectively with placement offices. Three suggestions merit con- 
sideration: 


1. Recruitment efforts will be more rewarding if the college will first 
develop well-coordinated internal machinery for insuring the fullest 
cooperation of the faculty and staff. This will result in a clearer defini- 
tion of staff needs and, of course, induct the new teacher into the 
faculty under more favorable conditions. 


tN 


The college should strive for an earlier identification if its staff needs 
and report them in a more efficient manner. This requires more adequate 
description of the position to be filled, together with pertinent criteria. 
The form of presentation can be much improved to insure greater 
utility, save time, eliminate unnecessary correspondence and interviews, 
and provide more pertinent facts about the position, the college, and 
the community. 


3. The college should allow the placement office adequate time for locating 
as many qualified persons as possible and for arranging desired inter- 
views. Once arranged, the interview schedule should be adhered to 
as closely as possible. 


Recruitment and placement are but two sides of the same coin and, while 
business and industry may persist in taking a heavy toll of “senior age,” there 
is no alternative for us but to try to insure continuation of the “coinage” 
process by feeding as much student “bullion” as we can into the graduate 
school “mint,” paying careful attention to quality control lest we debase the 
“currency.” While the pecuniary analogy may not be a good one, it does serve 
to introduce the final and important suggestion that the problem of staffing will 
not be fully solved until and unless efforts are directed more successfully than 
in the past toward the securing of more adequate compensation for those 
whom we seek to recruit or place. 


NOTE: Chairman of this information session was LLoyp W. Cuapin, Associate Director for Re- 
gional Programs, Southern Regional Education Board; the recorder was H. GLEN LupDLow, Assist- 
ant Director, Division of Research and Field Services, Indiana University; the resource persons 
were H. KENNETH BARKER, Associate Executive Secretary, American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, National Education Association, and ROBERT PoppPpeNpIEcK, Specialist for 
Teacher Education, U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Trends in the Use of Learning Machines 


JOHN A. BARLOW 
Coordinator, Self-Instruction Project 
Earlham College 


Our PRODUCTIVITY IN THE CREATION OF MACHINES and devices 
has permitted us to harness some of the forces of nature and to guide them as 
we will. These developments have far outstripped our means for training 
students to handle these machines. One of the promising areas of research to 
alleviate this situation is that involving “teaching machines.” 

In brief, as developed by B. F. Skinner for his introductory psychology 
course at Harvard, the teaching machine method may be discussed under two 
headings: the teaching “program” and the “machine.” The “program” is a 
set of questions and answers which covers the material to be studied. The 
program starts with questions about things familiar to the student and through 
the sequence of questions gradually leads the student to new usages, concepts 
and insights. In the process the student may learn new definitions and learn 
to call some of the formulations laws, rules or principles. He does not memorize 
these: He is led to formulating them and then to using them in different con- 
texts until he knows them. The “teaching machine” is a device which pro- 
vides the student with one question at a time and a space in which to write 
out his answer. After the student has given his answer, the machine provides 
him with the program answer for comparison. The “machine” may or may 
not actually be mechanical—early “machines,” still in use at some schools, 
consisted of cardboard masks. 

Four features of this new teaching procedure seem to be central to the 
Skinner method: 1) The student is active as he studies. He interacts regularly 
with the instructor-programmer through the medium of the teaching machine; 
2) The student is provided immediate confirmation of the correctness of each 
of his answers immediately after the answer is made; 3) Each student works at 
his own preferred rate of speed and at times (within limits) of his own choos- 
ing; 4) The instructor is provided a complete record of each student’s “home- 
work.” 

The teaching machine has shown itself successful in efficiently teaching 
students in some subject-matter areas. At Earlham College," we have found 
that the teaching machine also teaches the human instructor how to teach more 
effectively by giving him information as to his success with each student at 
every point in the program of instruction he constructs for the machine. 





1 Under a research project supported in part by a grant from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education and Welfare (Grant No. 7-12-026.00). 
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JAMES D. FINN 


Professor of Education 

University of Southern California, and 

President, Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
National Education Association 


WITHOUT DOUBT THE MOST SIGNIFICANT EDUCATIONAL de- 
velopment of the next decade will be the increasing application of tech- 
nology to all parts of the educational system, including higher education. The 
teaching machines movement is merely the latest development in instructional 
technology that is forcing itself into the educational arena. Actually, we now 
have a double-pronged technological growth. The first prong is in the field 
of mass instructional technology and is concerned with those systems, materials 
and machines suitable for instruction with large groups of people, for the most 
part as groups. Mass instructional technology includes several types of tele- 
vision, both closed-circuit and broadcast, massed film systems, several types 
of automatic, programmed projection systems, etc. 

The other prong consists of a technology designed for individual instruction 
—teaching the individual as an individual. Here we come into the area of 
what are usually referred to as “teaching machines.” The very location of these 
machines within the complex of the development of instructional technology 
states some of the educational implications of these fascinating devices. What 
are some of the others? 

First, it should be emphasized that no one that I know of advocates, at least 
publicly, that either mass or individual instructional technology can account 
for all instruction. Second, considering teaching machines only, it must be 
remembered that there has yet been little field testing of these devices. The 
newness of present developments has allowed for only laboratory testing. There 
is plenty of evidence in the psychological literature that laboratory results 
do not necessarily carry over into the field where many other variables can, 
for example, intervene in a classroom situation. 

Third, educators must realize that within the teaching machine field itself 
there are serious divisions of opinion. This is usually referred to as the Skinner- 
Pressey dichotomy. Essentially this division finally comes down to such ques- 
tions as to whether the student should construct his own answer, as Skinner 
believes, or whether the multiple choice technique is preferable, as the Pressey 
group holds. Fourth, we come to programing, the heartland of the educational 
implications problem. Who is going to do the programing? Where are we to 
get the programs? Some of the answers may come from the field tests now 
underway. In the meantime, programing, such as it is, is being done on an 
a priori, intuitive basis. Fifth, what of technical and administrative implications? 
Self-instructional devices, properly used, should increase educational efficiency 
and improve the quality of learning. They need, however, technical manage- 
ment of a sort that many college administrators have already failed to supply 
for the more traditional types of audio-visual equipment and materials. Further, 
there is a cost factor that cannot be overlooked. 
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We could go on considering these implications, but, perhaps, it would be 
better to stop and ask, what of the future? It seems to me that the next trend 
is obvious. The next move will be to combine these systems of mass and in- 
dividual instructional technology with other aspects of instruction into an 
instructional system—a true technology of instruction. In essence, the MIT 
Physics Project has done this with its basic textbook, manual of experiments, 
experimental apparatus, paperback supplementary books, films, filmstrips and 
other materials—with the program written into the teacher’s manual. The 
combination of teaching machines with mass instructional devices is not only 
now possible, it is being experimented with. And there are other such develop- 
ments. The educational problem then becomes: How do you manage an instruc- 
tional system within a college or university environment? 


EUGENE GALANTER 


Associate Professor of Psychology , 
University of Pennsylvania 


IT WAS THE INSIGHT OF B. F. SKINNER that if he could train a white 
rat to engage in complicated behavior by using automatic machinery, then the 
same thing ought to be possible with the infinitely superior mind of a child. 
This was how teaching machines came about. Now what does the teaching 
machine do? It provides an occasion upon which the person can emit the 
behavior we want to teach, and then it immediately signals to the person 
whether he has been right or wrong. Discovering whether or not they are 
right is a very powerful reinforcer for people, for people love to be successful. 
And if they are successful at something, then what they did in order to be 
successful is retained by them. 

Now, how do you get them to be successful? You could, for example, present 
to a child a particular differential equation and wait until this child solves the 
equation. But you might have to wait 50 years or so for him to do it so you could 
tell him that it is right. You can’t afford to wait until the child has emitted the 
final behavior that you want to teach. You have to do something that will get 
him to this final behavior. The only thing that you can do is to provide him with 
an opportunity to emit behavior that you know is already present and reinforce 
him for emitting such behavior, so that his success propels him forward. Then, 
by changing the kind of behavior that you require from him by infinitesimally 
small amounts, you slowly but surely bring him to the point where the differ- 
ential equation is easy for him to solve. The heart of this process is the designing 
of a series of steps for the child, each one of which is small enough for the 
child to solve on the basis only of what he knows up to that point. If he solves 
it successfully, the re-enforcing effects of this will continue him forward, and he 
grows as the material that you are teaching him allows him to grow. This body 
of materials through which the child proceeds by these steps we call a teaching 
machine program. 
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To hold this body of material we build machines. The machines are a trivial 
adjunct to the program; it is the program that contains the intelligence, not the 
machine. The machine is only a way of presenting the programatic material 
to the person. 

There are two kinds of teaching machines. One is a machine which shows 
questions to the student and provides him with an answer space in which he 
can in some way construct the answer. He can then compare that answer to the 
correct answer and decide whether he has succeeded or not. The other type 
of teaching machine allows the student to choose between a set of alternative 
answers. In that case you provide alternative answers with an appropriate 
button located with each of them. Chosing the correct button indicates by some 
device that he is correct. 

The ideal teaching machine program is one in which the student never makes 
an error. The only way to make such a program is to have the program con- 
stantly edited, as it is written, by the people who are going to use it. 


NOTE: Chairman of this information session was Lestie P. GREENHILL, Associate Director, Division 
of Academic Research and Services, The Pennsylvania State University. 





Summary 


WILLIAM E. PorRTER 


Associate Professor of Journalism 
State University of Iowa 


THIS DOCUMENT IS AN EXPERIMENT. In the past, individual recorder’s 
reports from each of the discussion groups have been published in Current 
Issues in Higher Education. What follows here is an attempt to pull together 
the several reports of the 1960 discussions into a coherent whole that will show 
relationships, both in agreement and disagreement, and to provide a kind of 
symmetry. This, therefore, is an interpretation, not an anthology of diverse 
documents. 

Discussion groups, like people, have personalities. Some are dull, some lively; 
some slow-spoken almost to the point of truculence, some talkative to the point 
of windiness. Like people, the most interesting ones are often the most complex 
and difficult to describe. 

There were 33 of these complicated organisms at AHE’s Fifteenth Na- 
tional Conference. They varied greatly in physical characteristics; they ranged 
in size from a dozen persons to well over a hundred, and they met in settings 
ranging from converted bedrooms to a lofty hall apparently modeled on a late 
Renaissance steam room. In organization, they were essentially of two types. 

The most common form was led by an analyst who prepared a statement of 
ten or fifteen minutes’ length to serve as the basis of discussion; a moderator; 
a subject-matter specialist to meet unanticipated needs for information; and a 
recorder to make the notes that have served as the basis of this report. In these 
groups, most of the discussion was provided by the people on the receiving 
side of the dais. 

There also were a few experimental groups in which several speakers, or 
analysts, made prepared statements and provided most of the discussion by inter- 
change among themselves, with relatively little audience participation. These 
groups also had a moderator and a recorder. The latter pattern led to a some- 
what more orderly advance on the assigned subject because the terrain was laid 
out thoroughly in advance, but the less-organized discussion often substituted 
spontaneity for intellectual tidiness with excellent effect. 

Obviously it is impossible to give a thorough picture of what went on in 
each of these clusters of interested people. It is possible to attempt an assessment 
of the major, recurring ideas—and one of the best tests of the importance of 
those ideas is the way they kept turning up in many groups, regardless of the 
official subject of discussion. For purposes of this report, these descriptions of 
the guide lines for the 60s—or the comment about guide lines which were 
assumed without being described—are grouped under four headings. They fit 
only loosely, and sometimes with a certain sense of strain, but it would be 
greatly inaccurate to homogenize the product to the point where it seems the 
work of a single mind. It is the work of many minds, a great outpouring of 
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words and ideas and doubts and commitments, and the chief element which 
holds it all together is a sense of devoted concern. 


THE CURRICULUM 


There were two general kinds of discussion about curriculum. Several panels 
were concerned primarily with the apparatus for designing and controlling 
course offerings, and with assessing the most appropriate role for each of several 
possible interested parties. In these conversations, course content was not an 
issue; the identity of the people who should help make the decision was. 

The other type of discussion about curriculum was more specific, although 
there was a wide range of specificity in the topics discussed; they were as 
general as an examination of the best curriculum for the liberal arts college 
and as specific as the discussion of the best methods for training Americans to 
live and work abroad. All within this second group, however, were essentially 
concerned with content, with what is to be taught. 

So far as the policy control of curriculum is concerned, there was some dis- 
agreement concerning the role of the faculty. (See “Teachers and Teaching,” 
on page 268). It is accurate to say that there was some representation, on the 
part of individuals, of the two extreme points of view: complete control by 
faculty versus almost none beyond the inevitable control of teacher over day-to- 
day course content. It is hardly a matter for surprise, however, that most of the 
opinions expressed clustered around a kind of central position. Faculty mem- 
bers, trustees, accrediting bodies, and students all are involved in the cur- 
riculum, the occupants of this central position point out, and all should have 
a part in the development of the curriculum. Their roles might be described 
this way: 

Trustees. Many discussants felt that a broad policy control over curriculum 
belongs in the hands of the trustees or governing boards; that directives from 
these bodies should indicate directions, speeds, and limits. 

Faculty. Generally speaking (and subject to the exceptions mentioned else- 
where) there was agreement that at the level of course content and courses 
within disciplines control belongs to the faculty. It was pointed out that, as a 
matter of fact, it would be most difficult to take this control from the faculty 
without the invention of a new kind of college. 

Accrediting bodies. There seemed in the discussions to be almost no echo 
of the familiar complaint concerning the indirect pressures brought by the need 
for accreditation. There was, instead, recognition of the role which accrediting 
agencies play in establishing standards and general approval of this influence, 
although it also was pointed out that this influence should not be mistaken for 
leadership, since accrediting bodies are, by their very nature, essentially con- 
cerned with minimums. They thus are much more likely to represent the voice 
of the high-quality status quo. 

Students. Considerable interest in, and approval for, the idea of student 
participation in the development of curriculum came out of the conference dis- 
cussions. Successful plans of varying dimensions at Dennison, Sarah Lawrence, 
Bennington, and Antioch were mentioned. Most of the discussants obviously 
felt, however, that the student function should be limited to advice, not decision- 
making. 
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One panel also was concerned with the possible place of the federal govern- 
ment in curriculum-making, a subject which arises because of increasing federal 
spending in higher education. The possibility of any kind of federal control 
was deplored, and there seemed to be general confidence that a separation be- 
tween piper-paying and tune-calling could continue to be enforced in the future. 

So far as the specifics of curriculum content were concerned, the discussion 
ranged from the vast open spaces of “what is liberal arts education?” to the 
details of course planning. Several discussion groups were involved with trying 
to define the appropriate content of liberal arts education, and all agreed in 
effect—and quite cheerfully, too—that no one has been able to really define 
the liberal arts in the past and that there is little prospect of getting it done in 
the future. Several possible lists, all familiar, were proposed. It was pointed 
out that there seems to be a gradual professionalization of the liberal arts under- 
way in American higher education, along with an equally gradual liberalization 
of professional studies. Concern was expressed about the growing pressure 
brought upon the liberal arts college by professional and graduate schools. 
There was acceptance of the fact that the components of liberal education are 
constantly in change, and of the assumption that this process would continue. 

These additional points were made: A substantial part of what now is placed 
in the liberal arts curriculum can be done more appropriately in high school 
or prep school. It is apparent that standards in liberal arts courses will con- 
tinue to rise. There is a need for both breadth and depth. Really first-rate 
teaching in liberal arts requires a kind of teacher who is going to be harder 
and harder to find as the teacher shortage mounts. Part of the blame for this 
is the continuing trend for faculty subject-matter specialization. 

The distinction between general education and liberal arts study often is 
difficult to establish. One discussion group agreed on a working definition 
which sees general education as a kind of fundamental broad content upon 
which liberal arts education must be built, which implies specialization and 
subject matter mastery as integral in liberal arts programs. There was no formal 
description of the difference in either the program or most of the groups con- 
cerned, but a few groups were assigned to various aspects of general education. 

General education, according to these groups, has unmistakable patterns of 
change ahead of it. These grow in large part out of the explosion of knowledge. 
The time lag between a discovery and its impact upon everyday life constantly 
shrinks; the sum total of “basic” things which need knowing constantly in- 
creases, and is acquiring an increasing swing in the direction of science and 
generally analytical approaches to knowledge. 

In the face of this, the discussants felt, general education needs to accelerate 
its move away from the concept that education is a process that has an end 
when formal training stops and put constant emphasis upon education as a 
lifetime process. Its concerns need to look backward as well, seeking a con- 
tinuum which begins with the elementary school. Its proper development also 
calls for improved communication among faculty members in regard to general 
education goals and practices. 

A number of group members who wrestled with creativity as a product of 
general education found it a laudable objective but disagreed about what it was 
—a not uncommon problem in higher education. Some felt that general educa- 
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tion has, as a prime purpose, the development of individualism in the face of 
what they felt to be growing conformity; that its essential product was the 
spirit of skepticism, if not dissent. Others believed that conservation and trans- 
mission of the important values of the culture is the essential job. The lack of 
agreement seems significant, but not cause for alarm; a continuing debate about 
such matters, in the long run, might prove more useful than an easy agreement. 


In the discussions about curriculum, attention also was given to the prepara- 
tion of Americans for living and working abroad. The group members con- 
cerned felt strongly that such preparation is primarily the function of colleges 
and universities. They agreed, further, that training abroad under some kind 
of internship scheme is required, although there was some disagreement about 
the content of such transplanted education. There was agreement that the 
student should be encouraged to immerse himself in the culture of the host 
country, and that he should be stimulated both to change his ways of thinking 
and to take a keener interest in his own culture. These discussants also felt that 
universities and colleges should actively seek a larger role in the training of 
government and business personnel. 


The discussion group concerned with area studies emphasized in a somewhat 
different way the importance of being able to identify with other cultures, 
pointing out that the orientation of such study in the U.S. has been almost 
entirely directed toward Europe. The changing face of the world with the growth 
of powerful new Asian and African nations makes it imperative to alter this 
traditional pattern. 


The extent to which laboratory requirements should be a part of science 
instruction for nonscience majors was discussed by a group which endorsed 
the idea of laboratory work for both science majors and nonmajors, but did 
not set forth any precise measurement. There was, however, a strong endorse- 
ment of the re-examination and revitalizing of the methods of laboratory teach- 
ing. This group also endorsed the idea that science majors and nonmajors 
should take the same course, and that it is unnecessary to separate the two 
groups although this is common practice. The experience of Chicago Uni- 
versity and Michigan State were cited. 

The importance of the applied and performing arts in the liberal arts 
curriculum was judged by another discussion group to be considerable; the 
point was made that true appreciation calls for at least some acquaintance 
with the performer’s orientation toward his work. The section also examined 
the problem of liberal arts versus specialized requirements in arts majors 
with an interest in performance. While agreeing that a four-year liberal arts 
education must find a satisfactory way to achieve both the general education 
objectives and the specialized training in some depth in the performing or 
applied arts, the participants varied in their suggested means. At Illinois State 
Normal University, for example, most students specializing in music find 
it impossible to meet the requirements of general education, professional 
education courses, and music courses without attending summer sessions. 
Some members suggested that the liberal arts objectives must be met by a 
lesser number of course hours more effectively presented, so as to leave more 
time for specialization. It also is desirable that arts courses be taught with 
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an eye to achieving within themselves more of the objectives of a liberal 
education. 

The attitude of a discussion group which examined the place of religion in 
the liberal arts curriculum demonstrated agreement that religion belongs 
because of its significance as a field of academic study. The fact that schools 
or departments of religion sometimes have low status on campus was noted, 
and there was emphatic agreement that the academic distinction of teachers 
in this field needs to be as high, and preparation as rigid, as for any other 
discipline. It was suggested that departments of religion should be, more 
properly, departments of theology in their approach to subject matter, and 
that the experience of many institutions indicates that it is possible to teach 
religion without provoking partisan controversy. The need for more wide- 
spread knowledge and understanding among college faculties of the academic 
teaching of religion was pointed out—along with the fact that, although 
religion is probably taught best when approached in the same way as other 
subject matter, the crisis in values which has been reflected in many ways 
in contemporary life makes religion doubly significant as a part of the cur- 
riculum. 

Another aspect of curriculum: which traditionally receives little attention 
is that of continuity—the sense of moderately orderly progression in both 
breadth and depth from the first introduction to detailed study. Two groups 
at this year’s conference addressed themselves specifically to the problem of 
how continuity could be improved in the language arts, the social sciences, 
and the humanities in high school and the first two years of college. The 
resulting discussion (which, in one case, was described by the recorder as 
“one of the most successful sessions I have attended in ten years”) dealt 
little with specific methods or devices other than one recommendation for 
advanced placement, but it did deal with certain significant concepts about 
the teaching of these fields. 

It was agreed by one group, for example, that the leadership responsibility 
for providing this continuity be placed upon the college-level teacher. It 
was pointed out that there has been a revolution in language teaching, that 
the methods and the technology of this area might well be applied to tradi- 
tional English teaching and that this could be done with greatly increased 
effectiveness without changing the traditional orientation toward belles-lettres. 

It also was suggested that Latin be replaced with modern language study; 
that much more research is needed; that the objectives of programs in these 
areas—English was particularly mentioned—be defined in such a way that 
the student could be clear concerning what was expected of him. Concerning 
the changing-people versus changing-content methods of improving continuity 
and teaching in general in these areas, it was agreed that the special require- 
ments of the local situation should prevail. 


A resolution was passed requesting the Association for Higher Education 
to “recommend to Congress the extension of the National Defense Education 
Act to cover English, the other humanistic studies, and the social sciences.” 

The findings of groups concerned with the continuity of teaching in natural 
sciences and mathematics over the same span passed no resolutions, but they 
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did agree that continuity is sadly lacking and badly needed. They also agreed 
on the necessity for better communication between secondary school and 
college teachers, but did not place the primary responsibility for leadership 
upon the college faculty. There was an expression of serious concern about 
the adequacy of preparation of science teachers in secondary schools (a 
rethinking of the objectives of Summer Science Institutes was suggested) and 
about the pressures upon those teachers to prepare students for passing college 
entrance examinations rather than easy transition into college work. The need 
for better organization of course work for all levels was underlined; so was 
the need for studies of the curriculum as a continuum. Schools of education 
were alerted for sharp revision in their methods of training mathematics 
teachers, in particular, at all levels; new concepts of number and arithmetical 
relationships have come along, and revision of the traditional system must 
start with the elementary school. 


THE STUDENT AND LEARNING 


Students figured importantly in the Fifteenth Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation. The presence at the conference of some students who took part in 
the discussions with real effect underlined the attention given in the group 
meetings to students as the central force in the process of education. Assign- 
ment to them of a role in the making of curriculums is discussed elsewhere 
in this report. Most of the remainder of the discussion concerned students 
as such, and was particularly directed to assessing their abilities accurately, 
examining their motivations, and understanding and improving their values. 
It is significant that, whatever the angle of attack, all of these discussions 
centered to a great extent on values. This obviously was the critical concern. 

Several implications follow directly from this concern. Values may be 
group norms, but they have significance in terms of individual action. It was 
felt by many of the participants that greater attention needs to be given to 
diversity among students, in terms of both abilities and attitudes—a diversity 
which, on a simple numerical basis, will increase greatly in the 60s. College 
students are young and they frequently are not ready to slip easily into the 
value systems of an institution at least presumably devoted to the life of the 
mind; they may be miserable in institutions which try to give them a research 
orientation. Not only are they young, they have, in American colleges, too 
little time to evolve a decision regarding their role as students and their 
vocational choices. This does not mean that the institutions must change; 
it does seem to imply that there must be more understanding of these problems. 

It was agreed that it is impossible to teach without transmitting values, 
and the point was repeatedly raised that faculty members need to examine their 
own values before passing judgment upon the standards of the young. It is 
not unknown for teachers who urge more intellectual integrity to hold a 
somewhat shaky commitment themselves. This can be transmitted, all un- 
knowingly, as easily as the information from the lecture notes. 

Granted that the transmittal of values is desirable as well as inevitable, there 
still remains much ignorance about how to do it most effectively. Some dis- 
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cussants suggested hopefully that precept and example offer the most promise; 
most felt that the most important step was a genuine commitment to a high 
standard of values on the part of the educator himself, and example would 
follow from this. A climate of mutual confidence and respect among students, 
faculty, and administration is obviously important. 

So is effective guidance, in the professional sense of the word. Guidance 
was seen, in the discussion groups concerned, as a process involving parents, 
the student himself, the high school, and the college or university. The role 
of parents in guidance—and in values—is of critical importance; their influ- 
ence is greater during the high school period than during college attendance, 
but it remains high well into maturity. It was agreed by one group that more 
effective liaison is needed among parents, students, and their teachers at both 
the high school and college level. The important objective here is to provide 
a sense of continuity; the student cannot be expected to make appropriate 
decisions at all levels, but the process of guidance in a context of continuity 
can prepare him to make the decision he alone must eventually make. 

The role of the professional counselor was stressed, but it was pointed out 
that the unofficial counselors in the home and in the classroom also have 
profound influence. 


It is interesting to observe that relatively little of the talk about guidance 
was of the making-round-pegs-for-round-holes variety; most of it was within 
the framework of attitudes and values. There seems to be an unmistakable 
consensus that these things come first, and that whatever is implied by that 
once-popular word “adjustment” follows after. The statement of one member 
of a panel, handed to the recorder after the discussion was concluded, illus- 
trates this value context in guidance: “We are derelict in our duty if we fail 
to set a high level of expectancy, to challenge, to inspire improvement, and 
to expect improvement. In the student’s guidance and development it is 
our responsibility to avoid apathy, for apathy is another way to describe the 
attitude of studied indifference. . . . Information and the use of information 
go hand in hand. To emphasize information alone is not conducive to the 
best in guidance.” 

Another aspect of the discussion about values is worth emphasizing, espe- 
cially since it is an area of neglect. There was much talk about the importance 
of values and a commitment to value standards, but a reluctance to specify 
or give rank order to specific values. One group discussed cheating briefly, 
pointing out that it may be encouraged by an overemphasis on grades and 
that some institutions are convinced of the effectiveness of an honor system. 
(It was also suggested that faculty members must share part of the blame.) 

Generally speaking, however, there was little identification of specific issues. 
This may have been a reflection of the lack of time, or of politeness, or of 
the fact that educators reflect as much diversity per capita as students—or 
the fact that it is difficult even for college educators to break the placid calm 
of the Well-Adjusted Society and talk in hard terms about what are essentially 
moral issues. There may be comfort in the thought that, not so long ago, 
they would have been reluctant even to try. 
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TEACHERS AND TEACHING 


The discussion concerning teaching indicated a sharp awareness of the 
problem of good classroom performance. In many groups, including some 
which were not directly concerned with the topic per se, there were members 
who deplored the familiar “publish or perish” approach to evaluating the 
college staff member, and, significantly enough, there seemed to be nobody 
who defended publication as the only significant indicator. Methods of re- 
warding good teachers were discussed somewhat inconclusively; it was pointed 
out that some institutions provide for official recognition, including some 
(Texas A & M, Penn State, Chicago, and Wisconsin were mentioned) which 
make cash awards. 

The significance of good performance in the classroom and seminar also 
was an important part, of course, of the examination of the preparation of 
college teachers. Many plans have been put forward to provide better training 
for the teaching role in graduate study; conference members involved seemed 
to feel, however, that none of these contained enough built-in virtue to make 
it generally acceptable. One discussion group did agree, to the extent of passing 
a resolution, that “supervised teaching at the college level should be required 
prior to admission to full status as a college teacher.” There were dissidents 
to this notion of practice teaching for higher education, however. Some felt 
that “demonstrated competence” was enough, and most groups seemed to 
feel quite clearly that, while the present research-emphasis Ph.D. program has 
serious deficiencies in preparation for the classroom, the current system will 
continue to prevail. 

There was a healthy dissatisfaction with the present downgrading of the 
master’s degree. The discussants of a panel devoted to this subject pointed 
out that a good M.A. is better than a poor Ph.D., and that the strong master’s 
program should be revitalized as an important part of preparing teachers. 

There was a clear sentiment that more study of effective teaching needs 
to be undertaken, and that a continuing attempt is needed to find better 
ways of preparing for it through graduate training. This will involve better 
cooperation among departments and disciplines, and often more imaginative 
administration. It was pointed out that Pennsylvania State University is be- 
ginning a program in which the graduate school and the College of Education 
are cooperating. 

There was, in short, a healthy concern which seems to be growing steadily 
with the problem of what might be described as professional skill. There 
was little complacency (it was repeatedly pointed out that the improvement 
of present teaching was a problem at least as great as that of training new 
college teachers) and a real eagerness to do something about a subject which 
traditionally has been little discussed in higher education. 

Teachers have other functions in the wondrously diverse process of insti- 
tutionalized learning, however, and the conference turned particular attention 
to their role as planners and makers of policy. There was general agreement 
that faculties do have a role in these functions, although one is tempted to 
generalize that this was an agreement about principle with reservations about 
practice; the more specific the planning role under discussion became, the more 
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it was hedged with reservations or downright disagreement. There was a sharp 
division of opinion, for example, about the familiar issue of the faculty’s 
control over curriculum; there was echoing of the line generally attributed 
to Mr. Ruml concerning faculty members as vested interests in curriculum 
planning, along with the flat assertion that no other group is conceivably 
qualified to do the job. This issue, which is touched upon elsewhere in this 
report, clearly was not resolved—and American higher education might indeed 
be more badly off if it were. 

More of the discussion, however, turned about the general consideration 
of faculty participation in planning and management as a policy, and here 
there was a considerable consensus. Faculty members have a definite place 
in the institution’s planning, it was agreed, but they can function most effec- 
tively when their involvement is selective and their talents can be most effec- 
tively used. This means, in effect, that there must be careful planning for 
planning. Faculty abilities, along with specialized knowledge, are an enormous 
resource, and they should not be wasted in the empty process of head-counting 
representation on committees. 

Several patterns of carefully organized faculty participation were discussed, 
with favorable mention of the University of Buffalo, Michigan State, and 
the University of Maryland. The experience of these and other institutions 
indicates that the faculty can make great contributions in areas far broader 
than the traditional preoccupation with curriculum and academic policies— 
for example, in analyzing and establishing financial programs. There was 
repeated emphasis upon careful and selective use of faculties in these capaci- 
ties, in contrast to simple representation for the sake of employee morale. 

The discussion of the faculty in long-range planning inevitably led to some 
discussion of the nature of committees and how to make them most effective. 
It was pointed out that there are two kinds of committees, those whose function 
is primarily investigative and those which are designed for action. It was 
pointed out that careful investigation and material-gathering is necessary for 
both kinds, and there seemed to be a general feeling that most committee 
work suffers from inadequacy in this respect. It was pointed out that the 
viability of committees should be constantly inspected, and that ad hoc enter- 
prises should be killed when the enterprise is concluded. “There is no orderly 
ritual,” somebody said, a little wearily, “for the demise of a committee.” 

There was little discussion during the conference of teaching methods, in 
the old-fashioned sense of the word, but several groups studied at length the 
significance of the findings of behavioral research to the teaching and learning 
process. It was unanimously agreed that much of significance has already 
come from behavioral study and that, while more is needed, the problem of 
transmission of this kind of information throughout the faculty also deserves 
much attention. There was some discussion of suitability of various teaching 
devices, including a lively discussion of the so-called “objective” versus the 
“essay” examination (consensus: each has its place, a combination of the 
two often is most effective). There was some discussion of teaching-learning 
machines, and it was pointed out that the usefulness of these is restricted 
thus far by their relative inflexibility—that one of the most useful talents of 
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the good teacher is his ability to constantly alter his approach to fit new 
circumstances and to accommodate the diversity of his students. There was 
emphasis throughout the discussion of many groups in the conference upon 
increasing adaptation, in various ways, to this diversity and the resulting 
need for individualizing instruction. 


It was generally agreed that it is difficult to evaluate instruction and student 
effort, and that doing this effectively always rests upon clear objectives in 
the beginning. 

The essential center of the discussion, however, was the problem of motiva- 
tion, about which behavioral study has much to say without producing any 
panaceas. This led to a discussion of grades which, as a motivation device, 
have well-known shortcomings but can be used to supplement other devices. 
Some participants felt that a much better technique consists of giving students 
a picture of the place of the course in the curriculum and the place of what 
he learns in his career and his life in general. There also are other motivation 
techniques which were mentioned, particularly in connection with general 
education courses, including the building upon interests already in hand; 
the case study approach, encouraging analysis of real problems; active partici- 
pation, and arranging forms of group support—including even housing arrange- 
ments. 

Other groups also devoted the bulk of their attention to motivation toward 
general education but used a different set of standards for analysis. These 
groups found themselves concerned to a great extent with commitment on 
the part of faculty members: commitment to the purposes of general education, 
and to a joint responsibility with students for the success of the program. 
Students, it was pointed out, must be seen as persons and respected as equals 
in the learning process. Faculty and student responsibilities are different, but of 
equal worth and importance. The student who senses a feeling of boredom or, 
worse, patronization will tend to respond to the attitude rather than the subject 
matter—and at this point motivation becomes a matter of values. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 


Higher education—like all education in America—exists within a context 
of social responsibility. Educational institutions exist because the people of 
a society feel a need for them and charge them with the responsibility for 
meeting the need. In exchange for this service, the society nurtures and sustains 
those institutions and the people who make them up. Mutual responsibility is 
a ligature which binds society and the college in a thousand varying ways; 
it underlies almost every possible kind of analysis of the problems of education 
at any level. In a meeting, such as the Fifteenth National Conference on 
Higher Education, much of the talk, therefore, was, in one way or another, 
about this mutual responsibility. The following paragraphs summarize some 
of the more significant aspects of that talk. 

A cynic might be tempted to generalize that most talk about responsibility 
in education is generally followed by an appeal for funds. Financial support 
is the most conspicuous sign of the society’s support of its schools, and there 
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is increasing discussion today in higher education concerning who should con- 
tribute and how much. This, in turn, can quickly become an argument about 
high versus low tuitions. 

Participants in the conference whose attention was centered on the issue 
were anxious to avoid this kind of oversimplification. It was pointed out that 
the issue is complex, and that there is no single answer. It was also pointed 
out that sooner or later all costs are borne by individuals, whether through 
direct expenditure or through the payment of taxes, and that meeting the 
onrushing tide of students will require a great expansion of all resources. 
We need, it was agreed, both public and private institutions; each should 
identify its function and operate accordingly. Both can agree that a larger 
share of the Gross National Product, however collected, must be devoted 
to education. All parties assumed that loan programs are going to be an 
increasingly important factor, and the general tendency was to play down 
the divisive elements and emphasize instead that higher education is coming 
to a time when support will strain the abilities of all institutions. “You cannot 
block the surge for higher education,” a commentator said; “you can only 
redirect it.” 


If adequate financial support is‘one of the responsibilities of society to 
educational institutions, equally clear is the responsibility of education to 
provide diverse types of institutions to serve a highly diversified society. 

Several sessions of the conference dealt with the junior college. These are 
the post-high school institutions most directly geared to the needs of individual 
communities; generally speaking, they have had the broadest standards of 
selectivity in admitting students (they were referred to several times in the 
discussion as maintaining an “open door” policy). They have been severely 
criticized on occasions, and it was generally agreed that both information 
and understanding of their function were lacking. 

The commitment to diversity and to meeting unique community needs 
was strongly endorsed by most of the discussants—and needs, in this context, 
includes students as the most important constituency. The process cannot be 
entirely improvisation; each institution must develop a clear statement of its 
own role and then plan accordingly. 


The discussants agreed that junior colleges should continue as comprehensive 
institutions that capitalize upon their uniquely flexible characteristics, including 
the open-door policy. They should be controlled by boards or agencies that 
have freedom from unrealistic tradition or restrictions. And they must, 
individually or collectively, do ever more institutional research as a basis 
for direction and scope of their programs. 


It goes without saying that the need to do institutional research (or insti- 
tutional studies as some prefer to say) is not restricted to junior colleges. The 
commitment to develop new methods of running a more orderly and econom- 
ically efficient establishment is a part of institutional responsibility to the 
society, and the almost overnight development of a new specialty symbolized 
by a new label—‘IR”—indicates that higher education takes the responsibility 
seriously. 
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In a field so new there inevitably are problems of definition, and the group 
discussions indicated this. Brisk arguments developed among people who were 
not talking about the same thing, but this is such a familiar artifact of dis- 
cussions about education that it should provoke no alarm. The newness of the 
field and the fact that many institutions are beginning such programs also 
brought a torrent of how-to-do-it suggestions, ranging from the kinds of train- 
ing which produce the best director for institutional research (education, 
sociology, or psychology, in the opinion of one group) to tips on what to do 
with questionnaires from other institutions which also are doing self-studies. 
There were references to the programs under way in many institutions, with 
particularly frequent references to the University of Pittsburgh’s present enter- 
prise. 

These more general principles were endorsed: The good institutional re- 
search project will be of a continuing nature, not of a one-shot basis; it will 
be coordinated by a single individual but conducted as a cooperative venture 
with wide faculty participation; it will be based on a thorough knowledge of 
previous studies of a similar nature, which indicates the need for better com- 
munication among institutions. The greatest need in the area of institutional 
research is increasing devotion to it. Better methods and more effective results 
will come with time. 

Even the most careful studies of space utilization and per-pupil costs cannot 
establish the most effective working conditions within institutions, and effective 
and responsible operation cannot be measured without an examination of the 
atmosphere in which working and learning take place. An experimental panel 
was devoted to the subject of improvement of conditions of work for faculty 
and administrators, and the panelists’ papers set forth some conclusions from 
research in progress. General discussion of the subject was limited; it was 
pointed out that there are no satisfactory means of evaluating good teaching 
and that a major task for the 60s will be the development of such procedures. 

One of the most direct links between the institutions and the society they 
serve exists in the public universities which are controlled, in one form or 
another, by state governments. This is a relationship which has been examined 
almost continually for the past decade, and one discussion group at the con- 
ference brought it under scrutiny again. A familiar division of opinion arose 
and—perhaps because educators were in the majority in the assembly—there 
was endorsement of the general principle of giving academic administrators 
freedom to make reasonable reallocations of sums without the pressure of pre- 
audits and inflexible budgets. 

A brisk discussion also arose concerning the degree to which college presi- 
dents have anticipated the increased financial needs of the new decade. The 
basic ground of difference lies in the feeling of representatives of the state 
governments that increased academic efficiencies should be expected and the 
feeling of administrators that the society owes much more than it has con- 
tributed in the past because of the wealth created by knowledge from the uni- 
versities. This debate obviously will continue; there is clear need, however, for 
finding new ground which might be more fertile in compromise and a com- 
mon devotion to doing the job ahead. 





; 
; 
; 
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SPECIAL FUNCTION DISCUSSION GROUPS 


In addition to the topics which were discussed in detail at the conference 
and which have been grouped loosely under the four headings preceding, a 
few discussion groups examined some highly specific aspects of higher educa- 
tion. Although some of them could, by straining, be pushed into the larger 
categories, it seems more appropriate to summarize them briefly here and 
remind the reader that the core of the meeting can be found in the analysts’ 
papers. 

One such group considered the role of higher education in social criticism 
of the mass media. The group agreed that criticism is needed, particularly in 
terms of values, but it should involve appraisal and evaluation—not simply 
carping. A positive program would be one in which colleges and universities 
demonstrate how mass media should be used—on commercial as well as educa- 
tional outlets. 

Five standards may be set up as criteria for mass programs: 1) people are 
entitled to recreation and entertainment; 2) basic needs of a voter in a democ- 
racy should be met—his rights and duties; 3) there should be recognition that 
in the daily round of living there is a store of knowledge that far exceeds what 
we put to use; 4) there is need for extending the horizons of knowledge; 5) 
the ultimate determinant of cultured, civilized life is a deepening awareness of 
our human resources—in short, the development of character. College faculties 
as a group have the responsibility for speaking out concerning these value 
patterns as reflected in mass communication. They also have the obligation, 
stressed throughout this conference, of beginning with an assessment of their 
own values. 

An experimental panel on the most effective use of new knowledge concern- 
ing educational facilities contained most of its substance in the panelists’ 
papers. There was relatively little general discussion; it emphasized the im- 
portance of faculty participation in space utilization studies or decisions. 

The discussion group which studied the central responsibilities of the trustee 
made the following general suggestions: Long-range planning is needed and 
desirable, provided that it allows for flexibility. Such planning by the trustees 
should indicate what the institution will and will not plan to do in the future— 
and the latter is just as important as the former. The president of the institu- 
tion should be primarily responsible for the “education” of the trustees. How- 
ever, it was believed that the trustee should seek this education rather than the 
president’s seeking to impose his views. Attention was called to publications 
for trustees, such as the AGB Newsletter and Memo to the Board. 

The group disagreed sharply over the desirability of turning to the federal 
government for institutional revenue. Many admitted the inevitability of the 
course, but it was urged that trustees, both public and private, should devote 
their efforts to stimulating corporate giving and more effective use of public 
resources. 

The panel on policies which will make student-aid programs most effective 
emphasized the importance of early identification and careful guidance of 
people who will be dependent upon the program. It was recommended that 
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this identification and guidance be a cooperative enterprise among colleges 
and secondary schools. 

Better procedures must be found, it was felt by the group, to assess student 
financial needs. Aid should only supplement the funds which parents can 
provide, and students should be expected to borrow if they are not prepared 
through previous savings. This does not mean that aid should not be offered 
if the student refuses to borrow, but it does mean that he must show a sharp 
sense of responsibility and a certain maturity in his handling of money. 


SOME COMMENTS IN CONCLUSION 


The paragraphs which follow are not a summary of the summary which 
precedes (and which, in turn, was drawn from almost 50 early-stage sum- 
maries). It is, rather, a kind of final look at the major elements, the largest— 
or sometimes the most surprising—boulders which arose from the sea of talk 
at the Fifteenth National Conference on Higher Education. Certain concepts, 
certain items of concern appear repeatedly, and, taken together, they provide 
a heartening endorsement not only of the vigor of the conference but of the 
earnestness of the people who work in higher education. 

There was throughout the meeting a repeated emphasis upon the need for 
research—particularly for research about the educational process itself, and 
the people and institutions which make the process possible. This is perhaps 
the primal cry of the profession of teaching—we need to know more!—and 
it only can be hoped that it will become louder in the 60s. 

There was throughout the conference a concern for the caliber of teaching 
in the sense of classroom performance, an almost surprising protest against 
the traditional measuring stick of publication to measure faculty performance, 
and an indication of interest in developing methods of helping college teachers 
do their job more effectively. 

There was great emphasis, too, upon the significant role of students in 
higher education—quite beyond their essential significance as the reason for 
which colleges are built. Educators obviously want to involve them more 
deeply in decision which might have been once considered the prerogative 
of management alone; they want to give them the status which makes learning 
more effective. 

There was also, throughout the conference, the papers, the recorders reports, 
and this document, an altogether encouraging sense of dissatisfaction with 
things as they are. Educators are frequently accused of conservatism, of a deep 
love for unrocked boats, but if they were any institutions, creeds, or commit- 
ments which the members found good as they stand, these received little 
attention. Upon this kind of dissatisfaction progress is built. 

The concept which dominated the talk of this meeting above all else, how- 
ever, was clearly that of the importance of values. From the beginning of the 
keynote address forward, values and standards and intellectual morality were 
the dominant themes of this meeting. This paper does not even begin to sum- 
marize all the things that were said on the subject; half-a-dozen groups were 
officially assigned to the topic, and almost all the others sidled into it at some 
point in the proceedings. 
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Values are easy to talk about; it is easy to say that colleges, and faculties, 
and students should have them; it is easy to say that education is the chief 
device for changing them. But they are much more difficult to define, and, 
once defined, to establish. The conference did not hew out a rock-hard set 
of standards to which we all could repair. But it did demonstrate that every- 
body was ready to start trying. That effort and that commitment alone is a 
lofty platform from which to meet the problems—and the promise—of the 60s. 











Conference Resolutions 
PREAMBLE 


IN 1960 HIGHER EDUCATION entered a new decade. As a date, 1960 is 
merely an arbitrary division of time. As a symbol, it is an occasion for analysis 
and rededication. It is a time to build a platform upon which to stand. But it 
cannot be a stationary platform. The platform we must stand upon has more 
similarity to a flying carpet or a satellite, moving at tremendous speeds toward 
defined goals. 

Within the decade of the 60s, the United States will leap over or fall into 
the missile gap, emblem of a divided world in which total destruction of human 
beings has become a possibility for the first time in human history. Within 
the decade, populations of the world will expand explosively, pressing tighter 
against each other for room and food. Within the decade, science and a deli- 
cately balanced economy will increase our interdependence at home and abroad. 
Within the decade, China may emerge as a third major world power. Within 
the decade, colleges and universities will be pressed as never before by num- 
bers of students, limited faculties and facilities, demands for research results, 
and expectations of world leadership. 

These are some, and only some, of the events we can foresee in the decade 
ahead. What kind of a platform will they require? On what can we base our 
continuance as a people and nation? 

We first must produce qualities of national character we bid fair to lose. 
The United States and the free world are in a period of history when survival 
itself may depend upon the existence and vigor of moral and spiritual values 
like honesty, trustworthiness, integrity, and dedication to unselfish causes both 
at home and abroad. But, too often, we present ourselves to the world as a 
nation devoted to the fast buck, a people panting after payola. 

Colleges and universities, as teachers of youth, have special and compelling 
obligations to maintain, strengthen, and transmit the values on which democ- 
racy exists. Faculty members, administrative officers and boards of trustees 
must all searchingly review their policies and actions to the end that their 
institutions, through precept and example, may retain or regain positions of 
moral leadership on the campus, in the community, and throughout the nation 
and world. Nothing less than moral leadership will suffice. 

Even with moral leadership, we must find more planks with which to build 
a platform. To accomplish their myriad tasks, colleges and universities must 
cast aside, without compunction and without distress, old ways which no 
longer fit the urgent demands of the decade. They must be willing to encourage 
the new insight and support the creative solution even when it may cause 
controversy and draw attack. No university can afford the luxury of self- 
satisfaction; every institution must search for ingenious, fresh methods to ac- 
complish its ends in the face of shortages of staff, shortages of facilities and 
above all shortages of time. And the colleges and universities must be willing 
to do whatever may be necessary to convince the society of the United States 
that through all means at its disposal, it must support the efforts of education 
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to build and maintain and defend a society in which each man can walk 
proudly with his fellows. 

We must build our space platform, then, out of the values we revere and 
the ingenuity we admire. Our scope must be the world; our vision must be of 
men both free and at peace. The platform will move whether we mount it or 
not. Planted upon it, we can follow guide lines of our choosing. 

To help build the space platform and set the directions for it to move, the 
Fifteenth National Conference on Higher Education has adopted the following 
resolutions. 


RESOLUTIONS 
1. The Small Colleges 


Throughout our history, the small private colleges have contributed enor- 
mously to the leadership, the ideas and the ideals that have made us a great 
nation. Our need for their continued contribution has not diminished. Today 
our small colleges are undergoing a period of unusual difficulties in their effort 
to survive and to remain solvent academically and financially during the period 
of necessarily rapid expansion of the nation’s higher education establishment. 
The larger and the stronger institutions of higher learning, public and private, 
have both an opportunity and an obligation to work in fullest cooperation 
with their smaller academic neighbors in an effort to strengthen them and to 
insure their survival. 

Presently we shall have an urgent need for all of our existing higher educa- 
tion facilities, and more. It will be much less costly to strengthen our small 
colleges than to permit them to die only to replace them later with new 
institutions. 

A highly competitive spirit frequently has prevailed between higher institu- 
tions in a given geographic area in their effort to attract enough students and 
to gain public support. Regardless of whatever measure of justification there 
may have been for such competition in the past, there no longer can be any 
justification for it. In the interest of the public welfare, we call upon our 
colleges and universities, large and small, public and private, to join in a con- 
certed effort to meet the higher education needs of our society. 


2. Experimentation and Research in Higher Education 


We urge colleges and universities to continue and, wherein possible, to 
accelerate their experimentation in curricula, teaching methods, student selec- 
tion and institutional services. We urge also the expansion of interdisciplinary 
studies on higher education, such as those bearing directly on sources and 
methods of financing, faculty recruitment and retention, student motivation 
and impact of colleges on students, utilization of facilities and man power, 
administrative processes and quality of programs and services. Both experi- 
ments and research are essential to the sound development of colleges and 
universities capable of meeting the educational needs of our people. 
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We recommend that institutions introduce a high degree of flexibility in 
the organization and conduct of their programs, and that accrediting agencies 
encourage this development. We also recommend continuation and expansion 
of cooperative ventures, wider consultation in the planning of projects and, 
on the part of clearinghouse agencies, more expeditious and wide dissemina- 
tion of information. 

We urge that foundations and public agencies continue to give generous 
financial support to educational experimentation and research. 


3. Equality of Opportunity 


Recognizing the need for incessantly re-emphasizing our fundamental belief 
in equality of opportunity if this country is to remain spiritually and materially 
strong and deserving of acceptance and respect from other nations, we urge 
American colleges and universities to exercise sincere and persevering effort 
to provide equal educational opportunity for every qualified college and uni- 
versity student regardless of race, creed or sex. 

We commend those institutions and administrators who, while facing this 
vital problem courageously, have made firm policy decisions in favor of 
desegregation and are in the process of implementing these decisions. 

We urge those institutions, whether public or private, whether predomi- 
nantly white or Negro, who have not yet made appropriate decisions, to work 
with deliberate speed toward desegregation for the sake of our spiritual in- 
tegrity, our national security and our timely challenge to world leadership. 


4. Political Interference 


We condemn political interference in the operation of schools and colleges 
and urge regional and national accrediting agencies to investigate and take 
appropriate action when such interference occurs. 


5. International Education 


We call upon colleges and universities to intensify their efforts to help 
students acquire a better understanding of other peoples and cultures and of 
America’s new role in the world. Our universities and colleges must accept a 
greater responsibility for the education of Americans for work and study 
abroad. A particular effort should be made to assist the foreign student in the 
United States to appreciate our culture without losing touch with his own, so 
that on return to his native country he may serve as an agent of mutual 
understanding. 


6. Federal Legislation 


The free society of America and its strength as a nation alike depend upon 
the future strength and quality of American education. From this dependence 
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stems a national responsibility, for which funds must be provided by every 
level of government, by philanthropy and by fair tuition charges to students. 
Present financial support is inadequate to provide the faculties, the facilities 
and the equipment necessary for the operation of an educational program of 
high quality. Greatly increased support must come from all sources including 
a sizable increase in funds provided by the federal government. Following are 
specific recommendations for early federal action: 


1. 


tr 


ON SCHOLARSHIPS. We recommend that the federal government sup- 
port a comprehensive federal scholarship program which would com- 
plement the loan program under the National Defense Education Act. 
We urge that such a scholarship program base selection on academic 
ability and achievement with stipends graduated according to need, 
permit students freedom of choice in selecting their own courses and 
their own institutions, and be free of discrimination because of race, 
creed, color or sex. 


. ON FACILITIES. We recommend that the federal government provide 


funds for matching grants to higher institutions for the construction 
of classrooms, laboratories, and research facilities. We urge the con- 
tinuation and expansion of the long-range, low-interest loans of the 
college student and faculty housing program. Much has been accom- 
plished by this program but expected enrollment increases necessitate 
its continuation and expansion. 


- ON NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT. 


a. We urgently recommend that the Congress appropriate additional 
funds authorized by the Act in order to meet the need for loans in 
the NDEA program. 

b. We recommend that the forgiveness provisions of Title II of the 
NDEA be extended to those recipients of loans who later teach in 
any institution of higher learning as defined in Section 103 of this 
Act. 


c. We strongly oppose singling out students receiving payments or 
loans under the Act, by requiring them to take a loyalty oath and 
sign a “disclaimer affidavit.” We, therefore, recommend appro- 
priate amendment of Section 1001 (f) of the National Defense 
Education Act. 


ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION. We urge that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission continue to reserve and assign an adequate number 
of very high frequency channels for educational television use par- 
ticularly in large urban areas, and that the federal government pro- 
vide matching grants to the states to plan and construct educational 
television facilities and networks. 


. ON RESEARCH CONTRACTS. We recommend that the present 15 per cent 


limit on overhead cost allowance on research contracts be raised to 
25 per cent. 


. ON ROTC FACILITIES. We reaffirm resolutions of earlier [AHE] confer- 


ences that the Congress establish a program of federal participation in 
meeting construction and maintenance costs of physical plant facilities 
used for ROTC programs. 


. ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. 


a. International Education Exchanges. International educational and 
cultural exchanges have achieved recognition as an effective means 
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of promoting better understanding of the United States by other 
countries as well as a better understanding by Americans of peoples 
and cultures other than their own. Through these exchanges Amer- 
ican higher education has become a significant means of carrying 
out some of the foreign policy objectives of the United States. 

We urge the Congress to increase the funds appropriated for 
educational exchanges and to refrain from imposing restrictions on 
these programs that would impair their effectiveness. We further 
urge that the federal government seek the advice of higher education 
in the development of imaginative and constructive educational 
programs that will effectively use foreign currencies owed to the 
United States as the result of sales of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties abroad. 


b. Florence Convention. The cause of friendly relations among the 
nations of the world is well served by unrestricted circulation of 
books, films, and other educational and cultural materials. The 
Senate of the United States is to be commended for ratifying the 
international agreement on the importation of educational and cul- 
tural materials, known as the Florence Agreement. We urge the 
Congress to pass enabling legislation that will reduce the tariffs on 
educational, scientific, and cultural materials imported from those 

countries which are also signers of the Florence Agreement. 
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